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THE DOCILITY OF AN ‘IMPERIAL’ 
PARLIAMENT. 


THE instinct which seems to have penetrated both parties to the 
present contest with the conviction that something is now going on 
much more interesting and much more important than a mere party 
contest, something that will decide our destinies for ages after the 
busy actors in the present struggle have left the scene, is, as it appears 
tome, by no means destitute of a solid foundation. The {Liberal 
party are, as it seems to me, much what they have always been. The 
admirable address and speech of Lord Hartington are just what might 
be expected from a man acting on fixed and well-known principles, in 
the promulgation of which he has neither doubt nor hesitation, and 
which he is prepared to apply without shrinking or faltering to cireum- 
stances as they arise. The whole subject has been fairly thought out 
and settled before the emergency arose. If the Liberal party should 
return.to power, no one can fairly pretend that he does not know what 
he has to’expect. The lines are clearly and broadly marked, and it 
would be mere waste of time to repeat them. Their merit is, that 
they are not:new, but such as have satisfied the reason of Liberals of 
the past and of the present—principles such as Burke laid down in 
his best days, before his fine mind lost its equilibrium and its judicial 
power amid the excesses of the French Revolution—such as dawned 
onthe latter and better-days of Canning and the later and wiser days 
of Russell and Palmerston. 
Vout. VII.—No. 38. PP 
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Now for the other side. An error I note, but upon which I 
need not dwell, is a striking breach of decorum, and of the respect 
which is due to the House of Commons. The announcement of the 
Dissolution should not be explained and commented upon in the first 
imstance by a Peer of Parliament. Such comment ought not to have 
been made at all by a Peer, but if it was so made, it would have been 
decent to have accompanied it with the address of the leader of the 
House of Commons. This may be considered a small matter, but it 
is wise in all delicate matters to check the first tendency to take 
liberties. We hope it will not soon happen again that the Dissolution 
of Parliament shall be first communicated and commented on in a 
letter from an Earl to a Duke. 

The first point to which I desire to draw attention is the extreme 
and very suspicious anxiety of the Prime Minister to prove that it 
was always intended that Parliament should be dissolved as soon as 
the Bill for relieving Irish distress had become law. The words are : 
‘The measures respecting the state of Ireland which her Majesty’s 
Government so anxiously considered with your Excellency .... are 
now about to be submitted for the Royal assent, and it is at length 
in the power of the Ministers to advise the Queen to recur to the 
sense of her people.’ Is it possible to put any other construction on 
these words than that the sole object with which Parliament was called 
together, was the passing the Bill for relieving Irish distress, and that 
this object having been accomplished, the immediate Dissolution of 
Parliament became a matter of course? Had there been a shadow of 
doubt on this subject, it would, I think, be removed by the following 
passage: ‘Even at this moment, the doubt supposed to beinseparable 
from popular election, if it does not diminish, certainly arrests her 
{England’s) influence, and is a main reason for not delaying an appeal 
to the national voice.’ 

Now look at the other side. Upon Lord Beaconsfield’s view of the 
subject, nothing would have been so natural as to have given to the 
House the information as to his intention which was imparted to the 
Lord Lieutenant. Indeed, if, as is clearly expressed in the passage 
which I have quoted, this was always the intention of the Government, 
I cannot imagine any reason for their reticence. But what was their 
conduct ? Parliament was opened with all, and more than all, the usual 
formality, since it was honoured with the presence of the Queen. Pri- 
vate business was commenced in the usual manner, Bills of very great 
importance were brought in by private members, and the Government 
not only brought in important Bills of their own, but referred long 
and difficult inquiries to select committees. On this subject I am 
myself a witness. I was placed at the request of the Government on 
three committees, two of which, the committee namely on the 
Medical Acts and on the Criminal Code, were investigations of great 
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length and labour. Little did any of us suppose that of which we are 
now informed by the Prime Minister, that the duration of our labours 
was to be strictly measured by the duration of the debates on Irish 
distress, and that the whole affair was a farce got up for the private 
diversion of the Prime Minister himself. Lord Beaconsfield is there- 
fore placed in this most unenviable dilemma. If he did not mean to 
dissolve when he called Parliament together, he has been guilty of gross 
prevarication in his letter to the Lord Lieutenant. If he did mean 
to dissolve as soon as the Bill for the relief of Irish distress had 
passed, he has inflicted a gross and unpardonable insult not only on 
his opponents—for which he probably cares nothing—but on his own 
followers, for whose comfort and immunity from such treatment he is 
in the highest degree responsible. I leave him to take his choice 
between these alternatives. Assuming for the purpose of our further 
argument that he spoke the truth and has only been guilty of a gross 
and unprovoked insult to his friends and opponents, which is the 
mildest construction his acts admit of, and therefore the one on which 
I shall reason, I should like to know why so much time and trouble 
was wasted on carrying a Bill for the repression of obstruction which 
was forced so eagerly through the House, with such scant time for 
consideration, and without consulting the Speaker, the experienced 
and highly and justly respected Clerk at the table, or the leaders of 
the Opposition, who are equally interested with the party in power 
in preserving the dignity of the House and the order of debate. 
Of course, on the alternative which we have adopted, it cannot 
have been for the benefit of the present Parliament, and there is 
at first sight no very obvious reason why the matter should not 
have been left alone to await the consideration of a new House 
of Commons. 

There is yet another part of the letter of the Prime Minister to 
which I must allude. He says :— 

The first duty of an English Minister should be to consolidate that co-operation 
which renders irresistible a community educated as our own in an equal love of 
liberty and law. And yet there are some who challenge the imperial character of 
this realm. Jlaving attempted and failed to enfeeble our colonies by their policy 
of decomposition, they may perhaps recognise in the disintegration of the United 
Kingdom a mode which will not only accomplish but precipitate their purpose. 

Now, I do not pretend to understand this passage, nor have I been 
so fortunate as to meet with anyone who does. But so mutch I can 
make out amidst its tawdry and slipshod rhetoric—that there are some 
persons who, having attempted in vain to enfeeble our colonies by some 
bad policy which the Prime Minister is pleased to call decomposition, 
are likely to try the same specific on the United Kingdom. As these 
persons seem to be the class principally struck by the Dissolution, it 
would be very desirable to know who they are. The only mark the 
PP2 
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Prime Minister gives us by which to know them is that they have tried 
to enfeeble the colonies and failed. The only period that I can recollect 
in which we have meddled with the colonies is between 1840 and 
1855; but then that was done by Parliament to strengthen them by 
giving them free government—as it undoubtedly did—and few who 
took a share in these proceedings survive to trouble the repose of 
Lord Beaconsfield, much Jess to be the objects struck at by a genera} 
Dissolution. Or does he mean the withdrawing of the troops from 
Canada and New Zealand, and his own proposed withdrawal of the 
troops from the Cape at the end of the war? But this can hardly be, 
for he might get rid of his Colonial Secretary by a shorter cut than a 
Dissolution of Parliament, and we never heard of his enfeebling the 
colonies or trying to do so. Perhaps after all it is Lord Granville 
who is denounced, who did with the best effect remove the troops 
from New Zealand. But then he is a peer, and a Dissolution will not 
relieve the Premier from his presence. 

I now turn from the Prime Minister to a theme which has at 
least all the advantage of contrast. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is in all respects a marked contrast to his wordy, Delphic, and allitera- 
tiveand bombastic chief. He is modest and humble. With a good taste 
and dexterity with which we are by no means surfeited in the manifesto 
of Lord Beaconsfield, he avoids altogether the awkward topic of the 
Dissolution and any mention of the existence of a Government of 
which he has been the leader in the House of Commons during the 
last six years. All the admiration he has to bestow he gives freely 
and entirely to the House of Commons itself. One would suppose 
from reading his address that the House was everything, and the 
Ministry the mere obedient puppet of their will. The address 
consists of ten paragraphs. Nine of these are devoted to the history 
of the exploits of the Parliament, and it is only in the tenth that we 
learn that there is such a thing as a Ministry at all. This is an 
excess of modesty which provokes the censure which it seems at first 
sight calculated to avoid. Everybody knows that it is on the Ministry 
rather than on the Parliament that the direction of business rests, and 
that when the Minister praises a measure it is the Government and 
not the Parliament that he is understood to commend. The artifice 
is dexterous, but it is easily seen through. If the Parliament is to 
have the credit it must also bear the blame, and thus by this affected 
modesty and humility the responsibility which really belongs to the 
Ministry is virtually evaded. The truth is that a Ministry, to form an 
accurate estimate of its merits, must be regarded from two different 
points of view, and be submitted to two different tests. So far as the 
House is a political body identified with the Ministry that leads it, 
the Parliament must partake of the good or bad reputation of the 
Ministry ; and it is mere straw-splitting to endeavour to make dis- 
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tinctions between them. We call it a good or bad House just as its 
conduct happens to agree or differ with our notions of political ex- 
pediency or justice. Of that I will speak presently. 

But there is another view that may be taken of the duty of Parlia- 
ment, which is raised above the considerations of party, and in which 
men differing most widely in political opinions may, and often do, 
cordially agree. An English Parliament is, or at any rate ought to be, 
something very different from a mere assembly of eager partisans. It 
has traditions, duties, and obligations far wider and nobler than are 
fulfilled by the support of any party orany Minister. Jt may be des- 
cribed, from one point of view, as the very embodiment of faction, 
but it has a higher mission than that. Parties innumerable have 
risen, have flourished, and have disappeared, while Parliament has 
remained intact, because Parliament has on the whole known how to 
maintain its distinctive rights and privileges against all aggressors, 
be they of what political opinion they may. 

Let us consider how far the Parliament which is now drawing its 
last breath has discharged the duty of keeping alive its ancient fame 
and power. Most of the nations of Europe had some kind of Parlia- 
ment, but the Parliament of England has alone been able to preserve 
its power untarnished and unbroken. Why wasthis? It was simply 
because, by the happy constitution of England, the power of the purse 
was reserved to the Commons. The result was that while almost all 
the other Parliaments of Europe were gradually extinguished by the 
hand of arbitrary power the Parliament of England grew and in- 
creased in strength. Others may boast that they won their freedom 
by the sword. Our liberties were honestly bought and paid for in 
current coin of the realm. An ambitious and warlike king, unable to 
live on the revenues of his crown, was obliged to come for money to 
the Parliament, and the Parliament granted him a subsidy in con- 
sideration of the abatement of some particular grievance, and thus by 
degrees we bought ourselves free of all our oppressions. The 
Commons still retain the right of the purse; no money can be 
granted without their assent, and thus they have become the prin- 
cipal power in the realm. The right of refusal draws after it the 
right of being furnished with the grounds upon which the money is 
required, and consequently the right of being consulted as to the 
policy for which the money is to be spent. 

As it is not a Ministry but a Legislature which we are about to 
elect, shall we elect a House similar to that which is about to dis- 
appear? I say without the least hesitation, No. We want a Parlia- 
ment which shail maintain, irrespective of party considerations, its 
dignity, and its power, a Parliament which, though composed of men 
of strong political views and sympathies, is capable of rising above 
them whenever its own rights and duties are concerned, a Parliament 
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in whose hands the great landmarks of the Constitution are safe and 
run no danger of being obliterated. 

I claim for the Commons of England that they should be some- 
thing more than a party majority. The right of refusal gives them 
the right to judge of the service for which the public money is re- 
quired, and if they fail to exercise that right they are unfaithful to 
the trust which the nation has reposed in them. Try the present 
House by this test. They have been content that secret treaties in- 
volving immense concessions to Russia, and other treaties involving 
tremendous responsibilities to be undertaken by England in remote 
countries should be concealed from them, and that acquisitions of ter- 
ritory should be taken by us in exchange, which, so far from being an 
indemnity, are a burden and a disgrace. They have submitted to 
Indian troops being brought into Europe in defiance of the letter 
and spirit of an Act of Parliament which it was their duty to support, 
and they have ratified the invasion of Afghanistan, and tamely sup- 
plied the funds for an unjust war, about which they were not consulted 
till it was actually declared after a secret deliberation of three 
years. 

These are no party questions ; the question is nothing less than 
this:—Are the electors prepared to return Parliaments which, instead 
of sedulously guarding their rights and liberties, deliberately sacrifice 
them at the shrine of party, and, sooner than concede any advantage 
to their antagonists, are content to offer up to the Moloch of narrow 
partisanship the honour and the power which in an evil hour has 
been intrusted to their hands. 

What are the merits of the policy which the present Parliament has 
followed we will consider presently ; what we now are concerned with 
is the undoubted fact that, during the last four years, Parliament has 
sunk from being the most important estate of the realm to the de- 
grading position of the tool of the Ministry of the day; that in 
order to serve that Ministry it has forgotten at once its dignity and 
its duty; that it has descended from the high position which the 
Constitution allots to it to be the mere echo of decisions in which it 
is allowed no voice, and that while this shameful abdication of a great 
constitutional mission has been accomplished, not a single member of 
the majority has risen to remind his party that while they are think- 
ing of nothing but how to support the Ministry, that very Ministry 
is by every means in its power undermining the ancient constitu- 
tion of England, and placing her Parliament under the feet of what- 
ever faction may for the time seize the reins of power. While the Tory 
majority have been intent merely on the acquisition and retention 
of power, it has entirely escaped their notice that they owe allegiance 
to something far above party, that they may not always be at 
the helm, and they have set the example and sanctioned the prin- 
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ciple of ruling by tricks, surprises, equivocations, and concealment, 
and thus not only outwitting their adversaries but destroying the 
very Parliamentary machine by which they work. To support a 
Government is one thing. To allow it to deceive, to overreach, to 
conceal important facts and support it in such conduct, is not only 
ruinous to a party, but lays the axe to the very root of the Con- 
stitution, the mutual confidence between the executive and the 
taxing power. 

So much being premised, we are now in a position to estimate at 
its due value the unbounded eulogium of Sir Stafford Northcote on the. 
expiring Parliament. I cannot agree that the age of the Parliament 
is, as he says, to be determined by the magnitude of the issues 
which it has been called upon to decide, but should rather suggest 
that its age should be decided by the magnitude of the issues which 
the Government has decided without consulting it at all. That, indeed, 
according to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s method of mensuration, 
would draw out its life to a venerable antiquity. I do not deny that 
it might have been all that its panegyrist says it was, if the Govern- 
ment whose it was and whom it served had only given it a chance.. 
But 

Paulum sepultz distat inertie 
Celata virtus ; 


and the executive merits of the House were certainly hid under a 
bushel. The House, we are next told, has laboured to prevent war, 
and when that could not be done, to circumscribe it. In what 
hidden volume are these mysterious labours recorded? Was it the 
war with Russia, which was settled behind the back of the House and 
the country, by secret and shameful negotiation, which left to; Parlia- 
ment nothing but to assume the disgrace of that with which they 
had never been trusted or allowed to deal? or was it the war of 
Afghanistan, which was painfully matured in secret for three years, 
and only allowed to see the light when every possibility of prevent- 
ing war had been entirely cut off? Thus much may suffice as a 
specimen of the defence which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has to offer for what he is pleased to call the House of Commons, 
but what is really himself and his colleagues. He lavishes praise 
on the picture, but omits to tell us that the likeness is meant for 
himself. 

All these things seem to converge on one point, on the unspeak- 
able importance of the use that may be made of the next few weeks. 
Of course it is very easy to represent the contest as a mere vulgar 
struggle for place and power. In the opinion of many persons, all 
political struggles resolve themselves into the simple phrase, dte-tot 
que jem’y mette. Nothing is so cheap, nothing so easy, as to attribute 
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to opponents the meanest motives that can possibly actuate a given 
course. 

But the demands of the present occasion are such as may well 
make the most frivolous man serious and the most mercenary 
patriotic. The country has before it two administrations, each of 
which had and used the opportunity of carrying out their respective 
theories of government to their full extent. Both doubtless com- 
mitted many faults. There has never, as far as I am aware, been 
charged against Mr. Gladstone anything worse than an overstrained 
zeal for the public service, and a wearisome activity which left no 
time for repose. Let us admit whatever can be said against us to the 
full. Better and wiser men may come in our places, but if they are 
better and wiser we know what will be their rule of action, what 
they will be willing to do and what no consideration will induce them 
to touch. We know the lines on which they will proceed. We are 
sure that they will not hold that means are justified by the end. 
They will disdain all chicanery and equivocation. They will not attempt 
to deprive the country or the Parliament of the fullest and fairest 
information on matters which it is their right and their duty to know. 
On the Liberal side we cannot pretend to say what amount of ability 
may be found, but at any rate the public knows what they have to 
expect, and can form by the past some notion of what the future 
is likely to be. There was a time when much of what I am saying 
now could have been said of the Tories. We might differ from 
and even ridicule their opinions, but we at any rate knew what 
those opinions were. We could not share them, but we could 
respect their honesty, and could gauge with considerable accuracy 
what we had to expect from them. We knew the worst and could 
bear it. 

But I would put it to any reasonable and moderate man, of 
whatever politics he may be, if he has the slightest idea what 
will be the course of policy which the present Government will 
adopt if the pending election shall confirm their hold on power. 
What will be their relations with foreign Powers—we know how 
they treat them—will the crooked and tortuous diplomacy which 
every man of honour must regard with shame be finally laid aside 
and replaced by dealings of openness and honour? And, even if it be, 
is it in the power of the Minister to re-establish the confidence which 
has been so rudely shaken? Indeed, to do him justice, he is not very 
careful to answer us in this matter. On Monday last he told the 
leader of the Opposition in the House of Lords ‘that he does not 
understand what he means by perpetually impressing him with the 
necessity of publishing to the nation every single thing connected with 
our foreign affairs, as if he were to take every opportunity of shifting and 
shuffling off the responsibility which it is our duty as Ministers to 
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encounter.’ The words are worthy of the man, having about them 
a ring of sham magnanimity. It is very magnanimous to talk of 
assuming a responsibility of which you cannot possibly divest: yourself, 
and thus taking credit for what is an inseparable incident of the posi- 
tion of a Minister. But the magnanimous nature of the declaration 
is somewhat tarnished when we remember that, by means of this 
assumption of a responsibility that is his already, the Minister con- 
ceals his conduct altogether from those who are most interested to 
know what it is, and takes the chance that, if he can only conceal it 
long enough, he may evade the very responsibility which he pretends 
to court. Is not the inflated inanity, the vague and bombastic 
phraseology, in which the Prime Minister has just been indulging 
in his pompous claim of ascendancy in Europe at a time when 
he has not added a man to our army, or a ship to our fleet, as 
dangerous as it is vulgar and degrading? Where are the allies and 
friends that our spirited foreign policy has made for us? and, if we 
had them, what chance have we of keeping them in face of the insults 
which our spirited Minister is never tired of flinging at his equals 
and inferiors? So much for foreign policy—let us look for a moment 
at that very insignificant place called home. 

Even as we felt abroad so we feel here—we have taken an entirely 
new departure, and our landmarks are gone—we have learnt to believe 
that nothing is impossible—it is not what we have actually suffered, 
it is the utter shipwreck of all confidence, the utter uncertainty of 
what may happen next, the feeling that there is nothing which the 
combined ignorance, vanity, and audacity of one man may not 
attempt which hangs heavily on thinking men. We feel that we are 
in a new region under new auspices, and we have not learnt yet the 
true nature of our present situation. One thing we can see clearly, 
and that is that everything is done which can be done in order to 
stimulate and swell the vanity of the nation. The old English simpli- 
city, that said less than it meant and did more than it promised, is out 
of fashion, and is replaced, as far as the present Government can 
influence it, by vulgarity, pretension, and ostentation; unless a 
stop can be put to this grievous evil, we are assuredly advancing on 
the course that leads to some great calamity. I have pointed out 
how the very foundation of our Government is shaken by the utter 
contempt with which Parliament is treated, and the incredible mean- 
ness with which that treatment is submitted to. All these things 
indicate a state of transition, and, as far as it is permitted to judge, a 
transition directly downwards. For all this there is but one remedy, 
and that remedy is now before us. We may, if we will, get rid of this 
incubus which is degrading our character in Europe, demoralising 
our people by teaching them to take tinsel for gold and glass for 
diamonds, sapping our prosperity by deranging our finances, laying 
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the axe to the very root of our Constitution by treating the House 
of Commons as no longer fit to be trusted with affairs of State, and 
only useful to supply funds for purposes which superior persons have 


devised. 
Let us say with Henry the Fifth— 


T have long dreamed of such a kind of man, 
But, being awake, I do despise my dream. 


Rosert Lowes 





THE COMMON-SENSE OF HOME RULE. 
I. A REPLY. 


‘May the Lord deliver us from the Devil, and from metaphors!’ 
This pious aspiration—it is Heine’s, if I remember rightly—might 
well be made to include the easy popular and misleading method of 
politicul teaching by so-called ‘ parallels.’ The demand of a section 

of the people of Ireland for Home Rule has been most confidently and 
plausibly supported by the assertion that ‘ federal institutions’ have 
succeeded in the United States, in the Dominion of Canada, in Austria- 
Hungary, and in the German Empire. This form of argument ap- 
pears in the writings and speeches of Mr. Butt, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. 
O’Connor Power, Mr. J. G. McCarthy, and other advocates of Home 
Rule, apparently without the slightest shadow of a suspicion on the 
part of those who employ it that it is not complete and conclusive. I 
do not find that any of the Home Rule apologists admit that the con- 
ditions under which federal principles would have to be applied to the 
United Kingdom differ from those prevailing in the Austrian and 
German Empires, in Canada and the United States. They are not 
even aware—or, if they are, they carefully conceal their knowledge of 
the fact—that the federal systems to the success of which they ap- 
peal have scarcely more resemblance to each other in essentials than 
the government of Napoleon III. and the government of President 
Grévy. A palpable confusion of thought, produced by playing with 
ambiguous phrases and by inaccurate references to the misappre- 
hended working of political machinery, vitiates the reasoning of the 
Home Rulers. Their ‘parallels,’ when examined, go to pieces. It 
is plain to all who are acquainted with the facts, that any federal 
relations which could possibly be established between the various 
parts of the United Kingdom must be as different from those created 
by the Constitution of the United States or by the ‘ Dualism’ of 
Austria-Hungary as each of these systems is from the other. It is 
notorious that in almost every federation, in the old world or the new, 
internal conflicts have arisen which it has been often most difficult 
to compose, and the like of which, given the historical and moral 
conditions existing in Great Britain and Ireland, could only have been 
ended by civil war. If the advocates of Home Rule desire to obtain 
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a serious hearing for their claim, they must face the truth, disen- 
cumber themselves of their worthless baggage of ‘ paraliels, and 
recognise the fact that upon them lies the burden of proof. When 
they have produced ascheme of federation which shall furnish even a 
primé facie answer to the objections urged against Home Rule, it 
will be time to ask Parliament to examine the question in a practical 
spirit and with an open mind. It is puerile to contend that the 
principle of a federal system can be discussed without reference to its 
details. The opponents of Home Rule affirm that no scheme of 
federation applicable to the British Islands can be framed which 
would not involve disastrous consequences, leading directly and 
inevitably to the ‘dismemberment of the Empire’ or an appeal to 
the sword. Parliament cannot be called upon to waste the public 
time, and perhaps to arouse misleading expectations, by discussing 
any proposals which do no not at least pretend, with some sort of 
plausibility, to avoid those ruinous results. 

In the March number of this Review an article was published 
from the pen of my friend, Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., to which I 
turned with much interest. Here, if it were anywhere possible, 
I thought that I should find the demands of the Home Rule party 
stated in a form compelling thorough and serious examination. Mr. 
McCarthy is not only an accomplished man of letters; he has a wide 
and sound knowledge of politics, disciplined by long experience in 
political discussion outside the House of Commons and inside it. 
His geniality and freshness of thought have won him the liking of 
all who are acquainted with him, and, if he will permit me to say so, 
his judgment is very highly valued by those who know him best. If 
anyone could put the Home Rule case in an attractive and effective 
shape, it would be Mr. McCarthy. One doubt alone could rest upon 
the worth of his advocacy. It may well be questioned how far Mr. 
McCarthy’s ‘ sweet reasonableness’ can be held to represent the spirit 
of the anti-English sentiment in Ireland, as revealed during the 
agrarian agitation of the autumn. It may, perhaps, be said of his 
arguments :— 

These are the afterthoughts that reason coins 
To justify excess, and pay the debt; 
Incurred by passion’s prodigality.! 

But, conceding to Mr. McCarthy’s exposition of the Home Rule 
case all the representative authority which he could claim for it 
himself, what is its substance and its worth? I am forced to say that 
it is a most disappointing production, though the fault is, doubtless, 
in the case, not in the advocate. Nothing can be more smooth and 
pleasant than the flow of what is seemingly Mr. McCarthy’s argu- 
ment, addressing itself with easy confidence to the intelligence and 
the fairness of Englishmen. But when it is examined it shows only 


1 Philip van Artevelde, Part II. act ii. scene 1. 
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a concatenation of unproved assertions, audacious inferences, and 
incorrect statements as to matters of fact. The real difficulties 
which would arise out of a federal connection between Great Britain 
and Ireland are airily put aside by Mr. McCarthy, are ingeniously 
evaded, or altogether ignored. I propose, in the first place, to offer 
a few criticisms upon Mr. McCarthy’s apology for Home Rule; and 
afterwards to set forth the objections to an Anglo-Irish Federation 
which arise out of those criticisms or upon points unnoticed by Mr. 
McCarthy. In my judgment the Home Rulers are not entitled even 
to a provisional hearing until they grapple, as they have never yet 
done, with the arguments on the other side, and show how it is 
possible to avoid some at least of the mischiefs which Home Rule 
would apparently bring upon the people of these kingdoms. 

The tone of Mr. McCarthy’s article is suspiciously triumphant. 
It presents the Home Rule demand as absolutely clear, simple, con- 
vincing, almost self-evident, to be resisted only by sheer stupidity or 
rancorous prejudice. This is a familiar artifice of forensic rhetoric. 
An advocate pleading a doubtful cause will say: ‘Gentlemen of the 
jury, it must be patent to the meanest intelligence that the defendant 
meant this or that ;’ ‘ No fair-minded men can refuse to recognise 
the incontestable rights of my client;’ and so on. Can Mr. 
McCarthy really believe that his case is irresistible? If so, how 
does he account for the fact that outside the Irish Home Rule party 
there are to be found no adherents of the federal scheme in the three 
kingdoms? The whole body of thinking Englishmen cannot be over- 
ridden by prejudice, ignorance, and incapacity to hear reason. I will 
cite one name which Mr. McCarthy, I am sure, will admit is that of 
one not warped by anti-Irish prejudice and not afraid of new ideas. 
I cite Mr. Mill’s name as an example, showing that intelligent and un- 
prejudiced persons see enormous—nay, insuperable—difficulties where 
Mr. McCarthy would have us believe there are none. ‘ Any form of 
federal union between Great Britain and Ireland, says Mr. Mill, 
‘would be unsatisfactory while it lasted, and would end either in 
total conquest or in complete separation.’ Of course Mr. Mill’s 
authority does not conclude the argument, but it warns us not to 
follow Mr. McCarthy in assuming that a complex political problem 
is as easily solved as a sum in simple addition. 

The title, no less than the tone, of Mr. McCarthy’s article is mis- 
leading. It is ‘The Common-sense of Home Rule,’ whereas it might 
with more propriety be ‘The Common-places of Home Rule.’ The 
following are the main propositions upon which Mr. McCarthy’s 
appeal rests. (1) That it is unfair to condemn Home Rule as leading 
to the dismemberment of the Empire: (2) That Home Rule would 
leave the House of Commons ‘ exactly as it is’: (3) That Parliament 
is overloaded with business more properly to be dealt with by local 
bodies: (4) That ‘the day will come’ when England and Scotland, 
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as well as Ireland, will demand Home Rule, and when the colonies 
will be represented in the Imperial Legislature: (5) That the ex- 
isting Parliamentary system is an utter failure: (6) That it is unjust 
and mischievous to refuse to regard Home Rule as a question open 
for discussion: (7) That since Irish and Scotch measures are, or 
ought to be, practically settled by Irish and Scotch majorities, the 
debates on them at Westminster are waste of time: (8) That the 
relations subsisting between Great Britain and Ireland before the 
Union were in every way satisfactory: (9) That the federal system 
represents the most advanced type of modern polity, and has been 
everywhere successful: (10) That a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland 
would pursue a wise, just, and practical policy. Into Mr. McCarthy’s 
closing remarks upon national sentiment it is unnecessary to enter, 
since he disclaims the intention of resting any part of his argument 
upon that ground. On the propositions summarised above is founded 
his contention that ‘Ireland’s demand is the demand of common 
sense.” 

1. Does Home Rule mean, or would it come to mean, the ‘ dis- 
memberment of the Empire’? Mr. McCarthy insists that the phrase 
is misleading. Is the Empire dismembered, he asks, when self- 
government is extended among our colonial fellow-subjects ? Was 
the Empire dismembered before the Act of Union? The answer is 
obvious. No colony can be compared with Ireland; the colonies 
have never been represented, as Ireland has been, in the Imperial 
Parliament, and the concession of self-government to any of them is 
merely an acknowledgment that the time has come when, as adolescent 
communities, they may be released from the tutelage of autocratic 
officialism. There is in such cases no abandonment of a closer union 
for one more lax and lightly fitting. The separate existence of Ire- 
land before the Union did not involve dismemberment for the same 
reason: there was no pre-existent bond to be loosed. But if there 
was not dismemberment, there were relations of unstable equilibrium 
between the two countries. To go back to those relations after 
national unity has been established for eighty years would severely 
strain the framework of society and government, even if it did not 
lead, as I believe it would, to further disintegrating processes. It is 
hardly worth while disputing about words. Mr. Shaw, in his address 
to the electors of Cork county, says :— 


The Prime Minister, not for the first time, misrepresents the general opinion of 
the people of Ireland, as expressed by a majority of her representatives, in favour 
of self-government in domestic affairs, as if it meant the dismemberment of the 
Empire. No one knows better than the Prime Minister that that is not a true 
statement of the case. We mean by Home Rule not that the connection between the 
two countries should be destroyed, but that the relationship may be placed on a healthy 
and natural and honest basis ; and we seek this object by strictly legal and con- 
stitutional means. 
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This is the kernel of the whole question. The opponents of Home 
Rule contend that the proposed change in the relations of Great 
Britain and Ireland would be neither healthy, nor natural, nor honest, 4 
and they believe that it would end, whatever its promoters design, in 
separation or civil war. 

2. Home Rule would leave the Imperial Parliament ‘ exactly as 
it is” This statement is an astounding proof that even the ablest of 
the Home Rulers have not taken the trouble to work out in their 
own minds the application of their theory. If an Irish Parliament 
were established bearing a federal relation to the Parliament at 
Westminster, the constitution of the latter must be radically changed. 
It would be necessary to break with all our Parliamentary history 
and traditions, to abolish the so-called omnipotence of Parliament, 
and to define its powers by one or more ‘ organic laws.’ The charac- 
teristic feature of the British polity is that it is not ‘ cabined, 
eribbed, confined, by any paper constitution. Under a federal 
system we should have one, or perhaps several, such constitutions, 
outside of the bounds of which neither the Imperial nor the local 
legislatures could lawfully step. Mr. McCarthy may deem this an 
improvement, but he cannot deny that it would import nothing less 
than a revolution in our political system. Moreover, since the en- 
actment of a law under those conditions by either the Imperial or the 
local legislature would not be valid unless it were in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitution, an independent and impartial 
tribunal must be established to decide upon disputed questions of 
‘constitutionality.’ The Supreme Court of the United States and 
the Bundes-Gericht of the Swiss Confederation perform this ‘delicate 
work in a fairly satisfactory manner, though, as in the Dred Scott 
ease, their decisions have sometimes provoked dangerous popular 
discontent. The Imperial Parliament, hide-bound by a written 
constitution, and subject to have its‘acts reviewed by an external 
tribunal, would nevertheless remain, Mr. McCarthy assures us, ‘ ex- 
actly as it is. In a certain sense, perhaps, it might be said that 
when a man’s head was cut off his beart and lungs were left in their 
former position ; but this would hardly be ‘common sense.’ If the 
Home Rulers do not seriously contemplate these great changes, they 
are bound to show that federalism can be worked without them: if 
they do contemplate them, they ought not to conceal their inten- 
tions. No one would infer from Mr. McCarthy’s article that he 
was an advocate of a written constitution and a judiciary with power 
to declare laws unconstitutional.* 









































2 It is proper to state that these remarks were in print before the appearance of 
Sir George Bowyer’s letter in Zhe Times (March 15th). The late member for Wex- 
ford says :—‘ A mature study of the subject leads to the conclusion that a Constitu- 
tion of limited powers, like that of the United States, affords the only possible 
solution of the problem of Home Rule. I mean a constitutional law defining the 
powers of the provincial and Imperial Parliaments, and a supreme court to decide all 
questions arising between them.’ 
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3. It may be admitted that Parliament is overburdened with 
work. The proper remedy is not to split Parliament up into smaller 
legislatures, but to transfer that which does not necessarily involve 
legislative principles to non-legislative bodies. Questions involving 
principles, however small and local they may seem, ought to be settled 
upon the broadest basis. Mr. McCarthy alludes to one or two Irish 
questions, which he takes as examples of those which ought to be 
handled by an Irish Parliament—Sunday closing of public houses, 
and outdoor relief of distress. These seem to me to be eminently 
questions of principle, the local application of which cannot be 
separated from the general interest. The objections to determining 
the nature of outdoor relief at Westminster would be just as valid if 
urged against the settlement of the matter in Dublin. The ‘local 
authorities’ would not be the Home Rule Parliament any more than 
the Imperial Parliament. Local minorities must be protected against 
local majorities, and a central legislature is more likely to do this 
effectively than a provincial one. Mr. McCarthy, I fancy, is a 
devotee of ‘the god Majority’; at least, he would not agree with 
Goethe that ‘ alles Grosse und Gescheite existirt in der Minoritiit.’* 
But he would probably allow that minorities have their rights, 
and even their uses. Mr. McCarthy introduces confusion, it must be 
noted, into his complaint of an accumulation of Parliamentary busi- 
ness by gliding, without discrimination, from public measures to 
private Bills. The latter do not strictly belong to legislation at all; 
and I shall offer some remarks on them by-and-by. 

4. It is needless to dwell upon Mr. McCarthy’s anticipation that 
‘the day will come’ when England and Scotland will demand Home 
Rule, and the colonies Imperial representation. emote and im- 
probable contingencies of this sort afford no safe ground-work for 
serious political discussion.. Should the changes to which Mr. 
McCarthy looks forward ever come to pass, Home Rule itself will 
lose much of its importance in a wider revolution. That anyone 
should desire to precipitate a movement the results of which are 
outside the sphere of rational calculation seems to me scarcely 
credible. We are told that we must not speak of Home Rule as 
dismemberment, yet in the same breath we are asked to hand over 
the Empire as a corpus vile for the most hazardous experiments. 
Unfortunately examples of this sort of political temerity have never 
been very rare. ‘An ignorant man,’ says Burke, ‘who is not fool 
enough to meddle with his clock, is, however, sufficiently confident 
to think he can safely take to pieces, and put together at his 
pleasure, a moral machine of another guise, importance, and com- 
plexity, composed of far other wheels and springs and balances, 
and counteracting and co-operating powers.’ 


8 « All greatness and good sense are to be found in the minority.—Eckermann, 
Conversations, &c., February 12, 1829. 
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5. Of course, if Mr. McCarthy’s next proposition be admitted— 
namely, that Parliamentary government in the United Kingdom has 
utterly failed—he cannot be censured for projecting even the roughest 
and most venturesome experiments. But few, except those who are 
eommitted beforehand to extreme measures of change, will accept Mr. 
McCarthy’s account of the matter as adequate. Whatever shortcomings 
our Parliamentary system may show, however legislation may be some- 
times delayed and time wasted, it is still the most vigorous, efficient, 
honoured, and powerful of representative governments. No carping 
criticism can alter this truth. The House of Commons, with all its 
faults, stands on higher ground than any other legislative assembly 
in the world. Neither the Congress at Washington, nor the Cham- 
ber of Deputies at Paris, nor the Reichstag at Berlin, not to mention 
less important bodies, would be placed upon a level with it by any 
unprejudiced political disputant. Yet Mr. McCarthy tells us it has 
‘utterly broken down’; in his eyes all that it does or tries to do ends 
in culpable, scandalous, irremediable failure. This jaundiced view 
may be left to correct itself. I will only observe that the last thing 
of which many of us are inclined to complain is that there is too 
little legislation under our existing Parliamentary system. Some 
might rather be tempted to say, Ut olim flagitiis, sic nunc legibus 
laboramus. 

6. It is said that to refuse to deal with the Home Rule claim as 
not open for discussion is ‘fatal’ and ‘ fatuous.’ Mr. McCarthy 
knows very well that many questions as important as Home Rule are 
placed by the common consent of all practical men outside the pale 
of Parliamentary controversy. There are some politicians who con- 
sider that the monarchical constitution of the country might be 
changed with advantage; there are more than might be suspected 
who think it would be expedient to relieve the overburdened taxpayers 
by wiping out the national debt; there are quite a considerable 
number who are eager to establish some sort of inconvertible paper 
currency; I fear there are even a larger body who would gladly 
exclude foreign rivalry in manufacturing and agricultural production 
by prohibitory duties. But Parliament rightly refuses to waste 
its time in debating issues settled long ago. No statesman has de- 
clared that the Home Rule controversy must not be opened in Parlia- 
ment in language more decided than that which Lord Beaconsfield 
used when replying last year to the attacks of Lord Bateman and the 
Duke of Rutland upon free trade. I am sure Mr. McCarthy would be 
the first to condemn the Government if they yielded to a demand for 
inquiry into the expediency of re-establishing protection. The Home 
Rule demand is subject to the same disability. The arguments 
against conceding a separate legislature to Ireland have never 
been met. I have summarised them further on, and if if is alleged 
that they have been already answered, I must be allowed to ask for 
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‘chapter and verse.’ Certain it is that no such answer is to be found 
in Mr. McCarthy’s ‘ Common-sense of Home Rule.’ 

7. It is said that the formal discussion at Westminster of mea- 
sures which are, or ought to be, settled by the Irish or the Scotch 
representatives involves useless waste of time. A distinction must. 
be made between the principle and the details of such measures. 
The former ought to be watched by Parliament as a whole, since even 
a Sunday Closing Bill or a Seed Potatoes Bill may establish prece- 
dents of extreme gravity. Details may be left, and are generally 
left, to members immediately interested. 

8. Mr. McCarthy asserts that the legislative independence of 
Ireland before the Union involved no dangers or difficulties. The 
Irish Parliament, he says, was loyal, peaceable, orderly ; the rebellion 
of 1798 was due to the ‘infatuation ’ of the English Government in 
refusing Catholic emancipation.‘ These statements show a curiously 
confused and inexact conception of the condition of Ireland at the 
close of the last century. A Roman Catholic writer of strong 
national opinions says of the protests of the Catholic delegates in 
1792: ‘They were introduced to George III. by Edmund Burke. 
His Majesty sent a message to the Irish Parliament, requesting them 
to remove some of the disabilities, but the Parliament treated the 
message with contempt.’ Such liberal concessions as were granted 
at that time were due—so Grattan acknowledged in 1805—to the 
wise policy of Pitt, which was fatally thwarted by adverse influences 
in Dublin. The legislative independence of Ireland, such as it was, 
lasted only for eighteen years; in 1782 the menace of civil war 
forced the English Parliament to repeal Poynings’ Law and the Act 
of George I. ‘ for the better securing the dependency of Ireland on the 
Crown of Great Britain.’ Previously, it is plain, the Irish Parliament 
could do little harm because of its utter insignificance. Afterwards 
it came near enough to a conflict with England upon Pitt’s commer- 
cial measures in 1785, and upon the question of the regency in 1788. 
If it had not been for the recovery of the king, the Regent’s power in 
Treland would have differed in the most important points from his power 
in England. Even foreign complications were not wanting; Ireland 
barely escaped engaging in a war on her own account with Portugal. 
The alleged material prosperity of the country after 1782 was pro- 
duced by lavish bounties which pampered industries under unhealthy 
conditions, quickened the growth of population, and paved the way 
for an inevitable and ruinous reaction. Mr. McCarthy resents the 
prevalent opinion that the members of the Irish Parliament 


4 Mr. McCarthy adds: ‘ Repeal of the Union would leave the Irish people in a very 
peculiar position. It would put them in possession of a Parliament jin which no 
Catholic could sit, and for the election of a member towhich no Catholic could vote. Tn 
point of fact the Roman Catholics of Ireland had been admitted to the elective 
franchise several years before the Union (Irish Statutes, 33 Geo, IIL ¢, 21), 
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quarrelled among themselves; for evidence on this point he may 
consult Sir Jonah Barrington’s Memoirs, passim. But, he asks, was 
not that Parliament, with all its faults, loyal and even Conservative ? 
If it was so, it was by the operation of influences and conditions which 
cannot be reproduced. The Irish Government was a permanent link 
of connection between the two countries; it was not dependent on a 
Parliamentary majority; indeed, it may be said the majority in 
Parliament was generally dependent on the Government. Half the 
members occupied ‘proprietary seats.’ In 1784, the Government 
commanded, for certain ‘considerations,’ eighty-six votes of this class, 
twelve votes of their own, forty-five of various placemen, and thirty- 
two of politicians with ‘ expectations.’® Patronage and other induce- 
ments were habitually and freely used. The House of Commons was 
wholly Protestant, and for the most part identified with Protestant 
ascendancy and the landed interest. Lord Charlemont, the chief of 
‘the volunteers of 82,’ who is reckoned an eminent patriot, was opposed 
toCatholic Emancipation. Those who were not horribly afraid of the 
Catholic masses were appalled by the importation of French revolu- 
tionary ideas. It is difficult to see how, in such circumstances, the 
Irish House of Commons could have been other than ‘loyal’ and 
‘conservative, according to its lights, which, however, did not pre- 
vent it from doing much mischief. 

9. The assumption that a federal system of government repre- 
sents the most advanced form of polity, vindicated by universal suc- 
cess, is entirely unfounded. In almost every case the adoption and 
the development of federal institutions have tended to draw the 
confederated communities closer together, not, as in the proposed 
modification of the Union of these kingdoms, to relax a pre-existing 
bond. The Constitution of the United States was substituted for the 
articles of confederation, and it was because the original colonies, 
distinct in origin, and already recognised as sovereign States, were 
unwilling wholly to part with their separate existence, that the doc- 
trine of State rights was left to trouble the Union for three genera- 
tions, and received its cowp de graice—if, indeed, it do not still remain 
a potential cause of disturbance—in the greatest of modern wars. In 
Switzerland the loose confederation’ established by the Congress of 
Vienna led to perpetual conflicts, ending in the war of the Sonderbund 
and the victory of the centralising party. The Staatenbund (confede- 
racy of States) was transformed into a Bundesstaat (federal State) in 
1848, and the new constitution of 1874 has gone still further in the 
direction of centralisation. The same tendency appears in our 
colonies. The foundation of the Dominion brought the previously 
independent Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the 
rest under the same Central Parliament as the Canadas. An attempt 
is now being made to draw together in the same way the dis« 

5 Massey's History of England, vol, iii. p. 264. 
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connected colonies of South Africa. But these experiments, what- 
ever their value may be, are all in the direction of consolidation, not 
of disintegration. In a country where only saddle-horses and pack- 
horses had been known, the introduction of carts and carriages would 
be a great step in advance; but when once railways have been brought 
into use it would be childish to propose to go back to the mail-coach 
and the wagon. The peculiar dangers of any federal relation must be 
borne in mind. In the United States and in Switzerland the resolu- 
tion of a minority, with a distinct political existence, not to submit to 
the predominance of a majority in the federation, had to be over- 
come by the sword. Under these and other federal governments—as 
in Canada lately, in the case of Lieutenant-Governor Letellier de St. 
Just—there have been frequent conflicts between the different powers 
in the State. A struggle of this kind between the Imperial and the 
Irish Governments would probably terminate in an appeal to force. 
Hitherto, whatever may be charged against the Union, it must be 
admitted that it has prevented Irish disaffection from blazing out in 
civil war. The wretched risings of 1848 and 1867, which were 
crushed by a handful of police-constables at Ballingarry and Tallaght, 
cannot be dignified with that terrible name. They cannot be com- 
pared with the ordeal through which Switzerland passed in 1847 
and the United States in 1860-65.° 
10. Mr. McCarthy is at some pains to convince us that a Home 
Rule Parliament would pursue a wise, just, and practical policy. To 
this it may be answered that Mr. McCarthy can in no way vouch for 
what an Irish Parliament may choose to do if it should ever get the bit 
between its teeth. There are many Home Rule members—Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. McCarthy himself—who talk mildly, and 
would perhaps act moderately, if they had their own way. But can 
anyone be certain that these gentlemen would have power, would even 
have seats, in an Irish Parliament two or three years hence? Could 
anyone, when Mr. Butt first brought the Home Rule demand before 
the House of Commons, have predicted the achievements of Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Biggar, Mr. O’Donnell, and their associates in public life? 
* I have not referred above to the cases of Austria and Germany. A glance at the 
constitution of either empire will suffice to convince any Home Ruler that it would be 
impossible to put Ireland in the position of Hungary, still less in that of Bavaria. 
The smaller German kingdoms and principalities—Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, &c.—have 
their separate dynasties and institutions, which Ireland cannot have unless we make 
the current of history flow backward. The Dualist Constitution of Austria-Hungary 
is founded upon the principle of exact and acknowledged equality between the 
Cisleithan and Transleithan kingdoms. The ‘Common affairs’ (Gemeinsame Angele- 
genheiten) of the Empire are those only which arise out of military, naval, or diplo- 
matic transactions. These are dealt with by the ‘ Delegations’ (sixty members from 
Austria and sixty from Hungary, the Upper House in each kingdom choosing one- 
third and the Lower House two-thirds) ; the Austrian delegates sit in one chamber 
and the Hungarian delegates in another, for the consideration of ‘ Common affairs,’ as 
aforesaid. It is only when there is a disagreement upon any practical issue that they 
assemble in one body and come to a final vote, without debate. 
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The obstructionist campaign was not more a surprise to moderate 
men than was the anti-rent agitation of the autumn. It is, unfortu- 
nately, too evident that in Irish politics moderation is always dis- 
tanced by violence. The danger that this would happen, when the 
restraint of having to defend extreme measures before an assembly 
responsible to English and Scottish as well as Irish opinion was 
removed, would not be lessened by the lowering of the franchise in 
Ireland. The extreme measures which would probably find favour 
with an Irish Parliament can only be conjectured. © It is not, however, 
unfair to suppose that, the power of taxation being wholly under the 
control of a House of Commons elected by the Roman Catholic majority, 
the Church of Rome would be substantially, if not formally, endowed, 
and that a system of denominational education—primary, secondary, 
and academic—directed chiefly by the monastic orders, would be estab- 
lished in Ireland. These things would certainly be done if Ireland 
were independent; for among the Irish Roman Catholics there is 
nothing resembling the spirit of French or Belgian Liberalism. The 
majority of the electors being connected with agriculture, measures of 
sweeping agrarian reform would certainly be introduced. The landlords 
would for the most part be expropriated or forced to sell their estates 
by indirect pressure, such as exceptional taxation; the tenant farmers 
would obtain fixity of tenure, either with ‘ fair rents’ and ‘free sale,’ or 
as owners subject toa state mortgage. Public works would be insti- 
tuted upon a large scale at the expense of Government—that is, of the 
taxpayers of the upper classes, on whom these and other such charges 
would be made to fall. Manufactures would be ‘ fostered’ by bounties 
and protective duties, for nine out of ten Irishmen are Protectionists 
at heart. Agriculture would in its turn demand protection against 
foreign grain and foreign meat. It is likely that there would even be 
an attempt to enact a navigation law for the development of shipping 
and shipbuilding in Irish ports. The criminal law and the civil law 
would be modified in many parts, and Ireland would thus be made to 
diverge from England in the non-political relations. The relief of 
the poor and the administration of justice would be ‘ popularised.’ 
Patronage would be created wholesale, and offices would be held ‘at 
pleasure.’ The constabulary would, doubtless, be maintained as a 
semi-military force, which, on occasion, could be employed as a 
national army. 

All these changes could, beyond question, be carried out by an 
Irish Parliament, and I leave it to those who know Ireland well to 
say whether it is not almost certain that they would, at least, be 
attempted. Every one of them would widen the breach between Great 
Britain and Ireland, would engender bitter feelings, and, sooner or 
later, would provoke interference. It is needless to point out how 
closely interwoven are the interests of this country and the sister 
island. Not alone are the owners of land in Ireland connected by 
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many ties with England and Scotland, but English capital is largely 
invested upon Irish mortgages, in Irish railways and other companies, 
and in the interchange of trade. England could not look with in- 
difference on confiscations, crushing imposts, and Protectionist mea- 
sures enforced by an Irish Parliament. It may be said that in the 
proposed Federal Constitution provisions might be inserted guarding 
against the most flagrant invasions of proprietary and other rights, 
But should a later Irish Legislature decline, as it would, to be bound 
by such stipulations, what remedy could be applied? The Imperial 
Parliament would have no means of compelling Ireland to keep the 
terms of the federal compact, except by levying war, as the Govern- 
ment at Washington was forced to levy war against South Carolina 
and the rest of the Southern States. It may be presumed that the 
dominant party in Dublin would choose a time when it might be 
difficult for the Imperial Government to assert its authority, as during 
a crisis in Europe or an actual conflict. One instance of such a com- 
plication and probable conflict will be enough. I do not find in Mr 
McCarthy’s article any statement of the financial relations of Ireland 
to the Imperial Parliament under a federal system. The original 
scheme, however, as adopted in Dublin ten years ago, embodied the 
following resolution :— 


To secure for that Parliament {of Ireland], under a federal arrangement, the 
right of legislating for and regulating all matters relating to the internal affairs of 
Treland, and control over Irish resources and revenues, subject to the obligation of 
contributing our just proportion of the Imperial expenditure. 


Thus the Irish Parliament would not only have the power of 
carrying out its own fiscal policy,—which would probably. be mis- 
chievous, and would almost certainly be divergent from that of 
England,—but would have no other obligation towards the Empire 
than the payment of a stipulated sum as a contribution for Imperial 
objects. Is it unlikely that, perhaps in a year of distress, a cry 
would be raised against this contribution, and that the drama of the 
anti-rent agitation would be enacted once more on a wider scene? 
The relation of Ireland to the Imperial Government would closely 
resemble that of a tenant to his landlord, and no constitutional pact 
could be regarded as more binding between nation and nation than 
is the unconditional promise to pay a fixed rent between man and 
man. A refusal to pay on the part of Ireland would place the Imperial 
Government in a dilemma. If the demand for an abatement were 
once admitted, the full sum, on one or another pretext, would never 
again be paid. If it were resisted, the money would have to be levied 
by force, which would be met by force. 

I will now enumerate the objections to the Home Rule proposal 
which have been suggested, directly or indirectly, by Mr. McCarthy’s 
argument in its favour. 
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1. It would be, in a very grave sense, a revolutionary measure, 
involving (a) the abrogation of our unwritten constitution, and the 
acceptance in its stead of a charter, strictly limiting the powers of 
the Imperial Parliament on the one hand and the Irish Legislature 
on the other ; and, as a necessary consequence, (b) the establishment 
of an independent tribunal to pronounce upon the constitutional 
character of statutes, and to confine both federal and local assemblies 
to their respective spheres.’ 

2. An Irish Parliament would widen the breach between Great 
Britain and Ireland by pursuing a divergent course on many most 
important questions, some of which would lead to recrimination and 
collision. These are: (a) the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
Church;* (6) the establishment of -an educational system under 
priestly control; (c) the unsettlement of land tenure and landed 
property in Ireland and of the interests connected therewith; (d) the 
alteration of the general law of contracts ; (e) of marriage and divorce ; 
(f) the introduction of changes in the criminal law; (g) in the 
poor relief system; ()in the administration of justice; (7) in the 
character and management of the police force. Many of these 
questions may be dealt with, to public advantage, in a reforming 
spirit; but if they are dealt with in the spirit which the ‘active 
party ’ among Irish politicians have shown, it is clear that Ireland 
will be drawn forcibly away from England and placed in conspicuous 
and provocative opposition to English ideas and institutions. 

3. The financial policy of an Irish Parliament would include 
(wv) unequal taxation of landed proprietors, railway stock holders and 
other capitalists; (b) an outlay, mainly from the above source, on the 
artificial production of peasant proprietors and the compulsory ex- 
propriation of landlords ; (c) a similar outlay on bounties for the en- 
couragement of different industries; (d) the protection of Irish 
manufactures by prohibitory duties ; (¢) the like protection for the 
farmers, in respect of corn, cattle, butter, &c.; (f) the enactment of 
a navigation law for the development of the shipping interest ; (g) 
the ‘ development of the resources’ of Ireland by a system of public 


7 Yet the third resolution passed by the Home Rule conference of 1873 asserts : 
«that such a (federal) arrangement does not involve any change in the existing con- 
stitution of the Imperial Parliament, or any interference with the prerogatives of the 
Crown or disturbance of the principles of the constitution.’ 

® Mr. McCarthy ingenuously asks how it can be supposed that a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment in Ireland would run counter to Irish Protestant feeling, when several Home 
Rule politicians—Mr. Shaw, Mr. Parnell, and others—are Protestants. Anyone who 
knows what Irish Protestant feeling is will recognise the irrelevancy of this argument, 
which, however, cannot be discussed—for obvious reasons. I can only say that 
politicians have to bow outwardly to influences against which in foro conscientia they 
revolt. I have heard lately of an illustrious pillar of the United Kingdom Alliance 
whose supporters kept open a host of public-houses during a contested election in an 
Irish borough. Yet the triumphant candidate whose victory was thus compassed 
was, I have no doubt, at heart as ardent in his ‘ Abstinence’ principles as Mr. Shaw or 
Mr. Mitchell in their Protestantism. 
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works undertaken at the cost of the State, and the practical adoption 
of the droit de travail. 

4, Under the two previous heads I have set down the probable 
course of independent Irish legislation, and impartial persons must 
decide whether that policy, or a policy of wisdom, justice, and sound 
economy, is likely to be pursued. But should even a few of the errors 
which seem probable be committed by the Irish Government, a con- 
troversy with the Imperial power could scarcely be avoided. English 
opinion would be violently stirred by the complaint of the Saxon and 
Protestant population of Ireland, were the latter to be heavily taxed 
for the support of Roman Catholicism or to be deprived of their pro- 
prietary rights. The adoption of a close protective system in Ireland 
would be not more endurable. But the point upon which a conflict 
would be most likely to arise is the payment of the stipulated con- 
tribution for Imperial purposes. It is also to be observed that 
Irish popular feeling might insist upon defying the decisions of the 
Supreme Court or the demands of the Imperial Parliament in a ques- 
tion of foreign policy. The objection I urge is that occasions of strife 
would be inevitable. 

5. Moreover, Ireland, in the event of a quarrel, would be induced 
to hold her ground by the fact that she would possess the machinery 
of Government and the sinews of war. At present an Irish insurrection 
is not only hopeless, but is recognised as hopeless by Irishmen. It 
might be otherwise if there were a Legislature,an Executive Govern- 
ment, and a State Treasury in Dublin, and if a majority of Irish 
Nationalists commanded the financial resources of the country, and 
possessed in the constabulary something not unlike an army. It may 
be added that a Home Rule Legislature would at once enrol and 
arm the peasantry under the name of volunteers. Everything points 
to the probability that the first serious controversy would end in civil 
war. As certainly civil war would end in the reconquest of Ireland. 

6. Even should it be possible to escape this desperate conclusion, 
the working of Parliamentary government in Ireland would, it may 
be feared, be deplorable. It is difficult enough at present to find one 
hundred men of character and capacity to represent Irish constituencies 
at St. Stephen’s. Where could thrice as many more be found to sit in 
the Parliament on College Green? This difficulty presents itself 
wherever, as in the United States and Canada, local and federal 
legislatures exist side by side. The ablest Irish politicians, such as 
my friend Mr. McCarthy, not being able, as Sir Boyle Roche said, 
to be in two places at once, like a bird,’ would probably elect to: 
remain members of the Imperial Legislature. The Home Rule 
Assembly would be left to men of an inferior order, with less culture 
and intelligence, less self-respect, honour, and even honesty. It 
would, perhaps, be found ere long that Ireland under Home Rule 
was worthy to be matched with New York when Tweed was the 
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autocrat of the ‘ Empire City,’ and was kept in power for years by the 
votes of Irishmen. 

In these conclusions—some certain, some overwhelmingly probable 
—there is, it seems to me, a case against Home Rule which cannot be 
easily met, and which, so far as Iam aware, has not been hitherto met 
at all. Lord Hartington’s avowed determination to oppose not only 
‘any concession,’ but ‘any appearance of a concession,’ to the Home 
Rule demand, is amply justified by the vague generalities or the ominous 
silence of the Home Rulers. The true policy of the Liberal party— 
nay, of the whole nation—could not be more admirably defined than 
in Lord Hartington’s address to the electors of North-East Lancashire. 
While the claim for the legislative independence of Ireland must be 
rejected, it is imperative to show that, within the lines of the Con- 
stitution, Irishmen may insist upon obtaining complete political and 
social equality. But Liberal statesmanship might go beyond this, 
and prove the sincerity of its repudiation of Home Rule by annihilat- 
ing the only effective argument of the Home Rulers. It is true that 
Parliament is overburdened with work, and it is as ridiculous as it is 
true that a large part of the business thus thrown upon the most 
important legislative body in the world is not legislative work at all. 
Mr. McCarthy alludes to private Bills as exhausting the energies 
of Parliament, but he confounds this complaint with one wholly dif- 
ferent concerning public business of the strictly legislative sort. 
The private business which comes before Parliament is no more 
proper for a Legislature to deal with than the business of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works or of the juries at the Old Bailey. A pri- 
vate Bill committee is a bad arbitration court, and nine-tenths of 
the members who serve upon them are puppets in the hands of clever 
Parliamentary counsel. Moreover, if the truth must be told, there 
is, outside Parliament, a half-acknowledged suspicion that these 
tribunals are not altogether impartial. The impression, no doubt, is 
baseless, though others beside Mr. Grissell play upon it ; but it prevails, 
and it is not likely to disappear until Parliament has the courage to 
ent itself free from embarrassing and burdensome business with which 
it is not properly concerned. The presence in Parliament of a great 
number of directors of railway, tramway, and dockyard companies does 
not, indeed, justify the imputation—which I find in some American 
criticisms on English politics—that ‘log rolling’ has been naturalised 
among us. The transfer, however, of private Bills to non-political 
bodies sitting all the year round in the chief towns of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, is desirable on this and other 
grounds. It would immensely diminish the cost of public improve- 
ments and economise time and temper as well as money. A body 
like the Railway Commission, with power to sit in various circuit 
centres and in separate courts, might be constituted to the satisfaction 
of all interested parties, and to the great relief of Parliament. 
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It is alleged, indeed, that although there are no presentable argu- 
ments in favour of the retention by the Legislature of the jurisdiction 
over private Bills, the fact of possession is not to be overcome. But 
Parliament, since the beginning of the present century, has voluntarily 
divested itself of many functions which it traditionally exercised. 
General Acts relating to Enclosure, Drainage, Improvement of Land, 
Tithe Commutation, Copyhold Enfranchisement, Joint Stock Com- 
panies, Railways, Local Courts, Poor Relief, Towns Improvement, 
Lighting, Police, Water Supply, Public Health, Piers, Harbours, and 
Pilotage, Fisheries, Turnpike Trusts, Constabulary, Entailed Estates 
in Seotland, Landed Estates in Ireland, Naturalisation and Divorce, 
were all passed by Parliament in surrender of legislative or quasi- 
‘legislative powers previously in force and use.2 A more recent and 
remarkable abandonment of a jurisdiction, which had nevertheless 
considerable political importance, was that of the trial of contested 
elections transferred to the judges of the High Court of Judicature. 
There seems no reason to believe that, if the demand were made with 
energy and supported by authority, either the House of Lords or the 
House of Commons would cling to an onerous and ungrateful duty. 
If. private business could thus be withdrawn from Parliament, as it 
might be without raising any political question at all or proposing 
the creation of any body with legislative functions, the argument 
that Parliament is overweighted with work would lose a great deal of 
its force. Upon the ground of policy, the Home Rule party can put 
forward no claim for the concession of a separate legislature to 
Ireland which is not outweighed by the reasons I have stated. Upon 
the ground of national sentiment I am glad to feel that I have not 
to meet Mr. McCarthy. I would only remind him that the history 
of the United Kingdom offers one eminent example of the manner in 
which such a local prejudice—cherished with all the obstinacy of 
Seotsmen—may be successfully lived down. 


Epwarp D. J. Wuison. 


® Enumerated by Sir Erskine May, Parliamentary Practice, pp. 636-642. 

















THE COMMON-SENSE OF HOME RULE. 
A REJOINDER. 





II. 





Ir is pleasant to have to discuss a great question with so courteous 
and so earnest an antagonist as my friend Mr. Wilson. We have 
had our interchanges of opinion before now on many subjects of 
controversy, and shall have many yet, I hope. Mr. Wilson under 
takes to assail my positions concerning ‘the Common Sense of Home 
Rule’ point by point. He disposes of them first, however, in the 
gross. He says that my article on the Common Sense of Home Rule 
‘shows only a concatenation of unproved assertions, audacious 
inferences, and incorrect statements of fact.’ He then tabulates ten 
propositions which he assumes to be mine, and he goes on to attack 
each of the ten in turn. Next he puts forward six propositions of his 
own; and so the matter is finished. Now, it will be convenient, in 
the first instance, to reduce the number of the propositions which 
Mr. Wilson sets up as mine. Some of them are not mine; and so 
we may get ridof them at once. Number eight, for example: ‘That 
the relations subsisting between Great Britain and Ireland before the 
Union were in every way satisfactory.’ I never saidso; nobody, so far 
as I know, ever said so. To adopt the lively illustration of Sam 
Weller, forty lunatic asylums could not produce a madman equal to 
such an assertion. I said that ‘the Independent Irish Parliament 
was, in many respects, an untrustworthy and incapable body; but, 
with all its shortcomings, it effected an immense amount of practical 
good for Ireland during its short existence ;’ and that ‘during its 
brief career it was thoroughly loyal.’ I did not resent ‘the prevalent 
opinion that the members of the Irish Parliament quarrelled among 
themselves.’ I believe that during the existence of the Irish Parlia- 
ment the members of the British Parliament also quarrelled among 
themselves. I am under the impression that the members of the 
Imperial Parliament quarrel among themselves now. WhatI did say 
was, that the Irish Parliament, in its day, did a great deal of good 
practical work, and furnished no evidence to justify the common 
prediction that a Home Rule Parliament ‘would occupy itself only 
in political faction-fights and struggles of sect against sect.’ We 
may get rid also of proposition number two: ‘That Home Rule 
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would leave the House of Commons exactly as it is.’ I gave it as 
my opinion that Home Rule would leave the Imperial Parliament 
constituted exactly as it is at present. I explained that it would be, 
as it is now, a Parliament of English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh 
members. Of course, if the words ‘ exactly as it is’ were to be taken 
in rigid literalness, my statement would deserve all the criticism 
Mr. Wilson bestows on it. The Imperial Parliament could not be 
* exactly as it is,’ in that sense, if all local business were to be taken 
away from it. For that matter, the House of Commons would not be 
to-morrow exactly as it is to-day if it were to have a new carpet put 
on its floor. One cannot literally say that a house with a new carpet 
is exactly the same as a house with an old carpet. But what I 
pointed out was, that the composition of the House of Commons 
would remain as it is now. I was combating the common notion that, 
if Home Rule were established, there would be no Irish members in 
the Imperial Parliament. 

I think we may also put aside proposition number one, which raises 
the question of dismemberment. I only spoke of dismemberment 
to illustrate the fact that men are much governed by mere phrases. 
There are vast numbers of persons on whom the whole of Mr. Wilson’s 
clever, keen, and closely-reasoned article will not make nearly the 
same impression that the four words ‘ dismemberment of the empire ’ 
are capable of producing. But he and I need not discuss the dis- 
memberment question. I have stated as clearly as I can what I 
think a Home Rule system would be. If he calls that dismember- 
ment of the empire, there is nothing more to be said. I do not 
understand Mr. Wilson to say that he thinks it would be dismem- 
berment ; but of course in any case it is the thing and not the word 
which would alarm a man like him, and a mere contention about 
phrases would be useless. Mr. Wilson admits, too, that Parliament 
is at present overburdened with work, and, indeed, he admits to 
a great extent the principle on which I base my argument, by pro- 
posing that an entirely new institution must be called into existence 
to relieve it of some of its labours. But of course he does not 
admit the propriety of my suggestions for its relief; and therefore 
on that question we come simply to our main controversy. Nor 
need we pursue the question as to whether England, Scotland, and 
the Colonies are ever likely to ask for new arrangements of govern- 
ment. Mr. Wilson declines to discuss ‘remote and improbable 
contingencies.’ I do not think them perhaps quite so remote or 
improbable as he does; but to get into a separate argument on that 
point, even if Mr. Wilson were willing to argue it, would take us too 
far out of our main road. Again, we need not linger long over the 
question as to whether the failure of our present system is 
‘utter’ or only comparative. The railway management which 
only succeeded in getting one out of every four of the trains 
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it started safe to a journey’s end would not in one sense 
be an utter failure. It could proudly point to the fact that one 
train in every four had come all right. I am afraid it would, how- 
ever, be roughly condemned by public opinion as a very decided failure. 
I am not inclined to go far into the controversy as to whether the 
federal system represents ‘ the most advanced type of modern polity, 
vindicated by universal success.’ I did not say anything in my 
article about its being the most advanced type of modern polity, nor 
did I propose to apply it to all kinds of states. I described it as ‘a 
new principle of government for empires with mixed nationalities,’ 
which has been successful wherever it has been tried. But I think 
Mr. Wilson somewhat underrates the stock of information which some 
of us Home Rulers bring to bear on this part of the controversy. He 
says that ‘the Home Rule apologists’ are ‘not even aware—or if 
they are they carefully conceal their knowledge of the fact—that the 
federal systems to the success of which they appeal ’—that is to say, 
in the United States, in the Dominién of Canada, in Austria-Hungary 
and in the German Empire—‘ have scarcely more resemblance to 
each other in essentials than the government of Napoleon the Third 
and the government of President Grévy.’ I think most of us know 
that the systems of these countries are not all the same. We are also 
acquainted with the fact that Austria is part of the Continent of Europe, 
and that America lies on the other side of the Atlantic. What we say 
is that in all these various systems, each applied to conditions of its 
own, there is one essential principle; the principle which separates 
what I may now call imperial from what I may call national or local 
interests. What we say is that where you have a great empire, 
monarchical or republican, which is made up of various distinct 
nationalities and races, the system of government which has hitherto 
proved most successful for them is the federal, not the centralised, 
system. I find that great use is made in this controversy of the 
relationship between Austria and Hungary. ‘Do you call that 
satisfactory ?’ I am often asked in a tone of anticipated triumph. I 
may answer at once I do not call it satisfactory. Iam afraid the wit 
of man could hardly devise a satisfactory system of government for 
an empire so composed and so situated as that of Austria. But I 
consider it, on the whole, much more satisfactory than the condition of 
things which prevailed when Austria and Hungary were enemies on 
vast battle-fields, or even when Hungary was the sullen, silent enemy 
only waiting for an opportunity to pierce Austria in the side. Again, 
Mr. Wilson appears to argue—although I do not suppose this could 
have been the intention of one so well informed as he—that the 
American civil war was the consequence of the federal system of 
government. The American civil war was caused by the fact that 
there had grown up in the States, beginning and ripening while 
they were still part of a monarchical empire, a conflict of interests so 
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direct and irreconcilable that it could only be decided by a trial of 
strength. The Southern planters—very wrongly, as I think—became 
convinced that the whole existence of their class depended upon the 
preservation of slavery. They fought for it as men fight for their 
lives; they would have fought just the same if they had been thesub- 
jects of an Alexander who emancipated their slaves by a stroke of his 
pen. But the federal system provided a means for the reconciliation 
of antagonisms after the struggle was over, and when strokes had done 
the inevitable work of arbitration on the one great question. Out of 
the existence of the slave system grew all these conflicts of authority 
which Mr. Wilson believes would prevail in an Irish Parliament. He 
complains that the Home Rulers make no account of the different 
conditions under which different systems are carried on. But he 
seems himself to make little account of the fact that Mr. Shaw is not 
exactly another Jefferson Davis, and that there is no seemingly irre- 
concilable antagonism of interests at work which inspires Cork 
with the conviction that, if Belfast is to live, she, Cork, must die. 

I think my friend Mr. Wilson is a little unreasonable in one of 
his own propositions. ‘In my judgment,’ he says, ‘the Home Rulers 
are not entitled even to a provisional hearing, until they grapple, as 
they have never yet done, with the arguments on the other side.’ If we 
are not to have even a provisional hearing, how can we grapple to any 
purpose with the arguments on the other side? If you will not listen 
to us provisionally, how are you to know whether we have or have not 
grappled with anybody’s arguments? ‘Until you convince me that 
you have answered my objections, I will not listen to you.’ But, if 
you will not listen, how can you know whether we have answered your 
objections? The worst of it is that Mr. Wilson does seem to have 
acted to some extent on this paradoxical principle. There is one very 
important part cf my article which he evidently did not read. This 
is the passage to which I refer: * The Imperial Parliament, made up 
of English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh members, just as it is at present, 
would have to discuss and decide all questions of the common interest, 
all Imperial questions as we may call them, Imperial taxation, com- 
mercial policy, treaties of all kinds, the army, the navy, foreign 
policy, all subjects that belong to the making of war or to the con- 
clusion of peace. What it would not have to trouble itself with are 
the questions of strictly domestic interest to Ireland.’ That is my 
definition of Home Rule. As far as I know, it is now the definition 
accepted by all representative Home Rulers. Such was the definition 
adopted during a recent election contest in England by some of the 
Home Rule members of Parliament, who may be considered as entitled 
to speak on such an occasion with authority, and to represent the 
views of their party. It is plain that, if Mr. Wilson had read this 
part of my article, he would have been spared the pains of writing 
many pages of disparaging criticism. Great part of his reply is 
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framed on the assumption that I had included in the business of an 
Irish Parliament the imposition of taxes, the making of treaties, and 
the settlement of a commercial policy. On this assumption he feels 
compelled.to enter into a long argument to show the inconvenience 
of written Constitutions and Supreme Courts and organic laws. I 
might very well decline to enter into any of this part of his argu- 
ment; the words to which it would apply are not mine. But I may 
say that a Supreme Court is needed in the United States, because 
Congress is not like the Imperial Parliament ; it is not a body having 
supreme power. It has to act under the laws and the Constitution. 
Our Imperial Parliament would always have, as it has now, supreme 
power over all Imperial legislation. The domestic Legislatures 
would be supreme in their own sphere; the province of the 
domestic Legislatures would be marked out once for all by the 
Act of Parliament which called them into existence. If any 
one likes to call that an organic act, he is in my mind perfectly 
welcome to do so. The question of possible conflict of authority 
is not one which could in any case be settled by the creation 
of a Supreme Court. In these countries there is, and there 
can be, no ultimate security that a Parliament, Imperial or 
domestic, will keep to its own work, unless that which is found in 
the reasonableness of the majority of its members, and their willing- 
ness to admit the principle of compromise. There would be no more 
need of a written Constitution for the domestic than for the Imperial 
Parliament. The Act which constituted the domestic Parliament 
would define its functions: that is to say, its relationship to the 
business of the Imperial Parliament. What would happen suppose 
the Imperial Parliament were to insist on going beyond its proper 
functions ? Suppose a Bill were brought in to re-enact sumptuary 
laws, or to decree that every woman must dress according to Dr. 
Richardson’s plan? Everyone would feel that such legislation would 
be ridiculously outside the proper functions of Parliament. But 
there is no Supreme Court to settle the question by law; nor do we 
want any. What would happen? The House of Commons would 
reject the Bill. But suppose the House of Commons did not reject 
it? Then the House of Lords would reject it. But suppose both 
Houses were in favour of it, and that it was carried and received the 
Royal assent, what then? I can only say that I cannot imagine any- 
thing of the kind; that our whole system rests on the assumption 
of rational principles of action among the majority; and that, if 
ever the nation did become afflicted with common unreason, a 
Supreme Court and a written Constitution would not keep it in 
order. In the same way I think of an Irish domestic Parlia- 
ment. ‘The Act which created it would set forth, not how it was 
to do its business, but what the business was which it was called 
upon to undertake. If the Irish Parliament persisted in interfering 
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with questions that were not Irish, but Imperial, I presume the 
intervention would begin in the form of a Bill brought in to the 
Representative Chamber. I presume that somebody would point out 
that it was a question of Imperial and not of national policy. I take it 
that the majority of the Irish House of Commons would perceive this 
and act accordingly. If, however, they were induced to pass the 
Bill, I take it that the Second Chamber, the House of Lords or 
Senate, would give a little time for cool consideration by throwing 
out the Bill. If the House of Commons again passed the measure, 
and that House had really lost its head in the wild desire to inter- 
fere with what did not concern it, Ido not see how any Supreme 
Court or organic law could mend the matter. But we must assume 
as the basis of all argument on such a subject the sanity of the 
majority both of Englishmen and Irishmen. There are questions in 
this country still undecided as to the authority of Parliament and of 
the Law Courts. What would happen if some really formidable con- 
flict broke out, and neither party would give way or compromise ? 
What would happen if the sovereign really persisted in making 
earls out of all the cobblers in the kingdom? What would happen 
if the Government kept on dissolving every Parliament the moment 
it met? I do not know; nobody knows; nobody wants to know. 
The advocates of Home Rule can afford to be as little concerned 
about what would come to pass if an Irish Parliament insisted on 
seizing the Customs’ duties or declaring war against Portugal. 

I do not quite understand what Mr. Wilson means when he 
says that my statement that the rebellion of 1798 was due to the 
infatuation of the English Government in refusing Catholic emanci- 
pation ‘shows a curiously confused and inexact conception of the 
condition of Ireland at the close of the last century.’ Does the con- 
fusion consist in the assumption that the refusal of Catholic emanci- 
pation was the immediate cause of the rebellion ? If so, the confusion 
of ideas is shared by a good many who, one would think, were in a 
position to have very clear ideas on the subject. The opinion I 
have expressed was the opinion of Grattan, of Lord Fitzwilliam, of 
the leaders of the United Irishmen themselves. It is the opinion of 
Mr. Lecky. ‘The rebellion of 1798, with all the accumulated miseries 
it entailed, was, says Mr. Lecky, ‘the direct and predicted consequence ’ 
of the policy pursued in that respect by the English Government. I 
am well aware, of course, that, although Wolfe Tone and the United 
Irishmen began by professing only to desire the introduction of 
religious equality, they were really anxious for revolutionary change. 
What I said in my article was that the policy of the Government 
drove the Catholics for the first time into the arms of the United 
Irishmen—‘ drove the whole national sentiment of the country to the 
side of the party of action.’ I am glad that Mr. Wilson has corrected 
the curious mistake I made in saying that a Catholic could not at 
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the time of the Union vote for the election of a member of Parlia- 
ment. I had forgotten for the moment that the right to vote was 
given by the Act of 1793. The fact, however, only shows that the 
{rish Parliament was capable of being made the instrument of some 
good. I had understated my case in that respect. 

Mr. Wilson and I come into direct antagonism -on what he puts 
as my tenth proposition: ‘that a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland 
would pursue a wise, just, and practical policy. This is Mr. 
Wilson’s way of putting the case. I am quite willing to allow it 
to be taken as mine, provided only I am not pinned down to the 
literal meaning of the words my friend has used. I should be very 
sorry indeed to pledge myself to any Parliament or any man pur- 
suing always a wise, just, and practical policy. If such a Parliament 
of the ideal or the Socratic ‘wise and good’ could be found in 
Dublin or elsewhere, the best thing would be to invite it to under- 
take the government of all mankind. But I am willing to adopt 
Mr. Wilson’s words in so far as they are understood to express my 
conviction that the policy of an Irish Parliament would, on the 
whole, be sound and just. My own words were that ‘shrewd 
common sense would be its principal inspiration, and a sincere 
desire to set the country permanently on its feet, and make it 
independent of the chances of passing seasons and the help of foreign 
charity.’ I have a strong belief in the common sense and the business 
capacity of my countrymen as a whole. I am convinced that they 
could manage their own affairs better than any other people, however 
well meaning, could manage those affairs for them. I think there are 
already existing in Ireland all the materials out of which a capable 
Parliament might be constituted. There are, as I said in my article, 
the landlord class, the shopkeepers, the bankers, merchants, manufactu- 
rers, the shippers, the tenant-farmers—a very intelligent class of men, 
who would soon school themselves into practical politicians of a remark- 
ably good order. Ireland has an ample list of barristers and professors. 
She has her peerage to form the basis of a Second Chamber—a peerage 
which, if some practical duty were attached to the conditions of its 
station, would be well qualified to do service to the country. I confess 
that I, for one, should rejoice to see the peerage and the gentry of Ire- 
land united with other representative men of all classes in giving prac- 
tical direction and effect to the national spirit. Mr. Wilson has much 
doubt as to the possibility of making up a competent Irish House of 
Commons. ‘It is difficult enough at present,’ he says, ‘ to find one hun- 
dred men of character and capacity to represent Irish constituencies 
at St. Stephen’s; where could thrice as many more be found to sit 
in the Parliament on College Green?’ Does Mr. Wilson really believe 
that there would be any difficulty in finding three hundred men 
of intelligence and respectability to take their places in an Irish 
Parliament? The reference to St. Stephen’s, even if the assertion it 
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contains were correct, is curiously misleading. For all the talk of 
steam bridging the sea, there is still a great difference to a busy man 
between going from Limerick to Dublin and going from Limerick to 
London. Besides, a large number of the very men whom it would be 
particularly desirable to have in an Irish national Parliament, because 
of their sound local knowledge, are men who do not care to give up 
their time to the Imperial Parliament, with its long debates on 
foreign policy, on London water schemes, and on Scottish hypothee, 
It is well to remember, too, that the choice of Irish representatives now 
is inevitably limited by the fact that some men in every county and 
borough who would otherwise be desirable members of Parliament are 
separated from the national aspiration on this very subject of Home 
Rule. Most properly, most justly, the Irish constituencies are becom- 
ing more and more determined that they will not elect any man who 
will not support the national demand on this most important ques- 
tion. But there are in every locality some men who, if that question 
were once settled, would be very suitable members of either Parlia- 
ment, Imperial or Irish. In the Irish counties I know best, I could 
pick out scores of men admirably qualified to become excellent mem- 
bers of a national Parliament, who have not the time or the inclina- 
tion to spend long weeks in St. Stephen’s waiting for the chance of 
some subject coming up for discussion in which they take a practical 
interest. The Lord Lieutenant might at last become of some real 
use under a Home Rule system. I was speaking the other day to an 
Irish member who is not at all likely to be a great admirer of the 
Castle system in Dublin, but who declared that he would always vote 
against any proposal to abolish the Irish Viceroyalty, because so long 
as it remained there was one practical recognition of the distinet 
nationality of Ireland, and one piece of the machinery for the con- 
struction of a domestic Parliament ready to hand. His words are 
well worth consideration. 

But the great strength of Mr. Wilson’s article is, after all, rather 
prophetic than political. He points to the fearful array of disturb- 
ing deeds that an Irish Parliament would do. His visions of the 
future are.so clear that he can actually number and tabulate them 
as they pass before his prophetic gaze. Swedenborg passing in re- 
view the various occupants of other worlds, Blake describing a fairy’s 
funeral, was not more precise than Mr. Wilson in his predictions 
of what an Irish Parliament would do. He actually dockets the 
various revolutionary acts of this future Parliament (a), (5), (¢), (d), 
and so forth. I can easily imagine some readers being profoundly 
impressed by the rigorous precision of the (a), (b), (c), and (d). 
Here is a man who indeed knows all about it, they will say ; not only 
can he tell you all that an Irish Parliament will do, he can arrange 
its misdeeds in order ; misdeed a, misdeed b, misdeed c—there they 
are laid out and ticketed in advance. Mr. Wilson is of opinion that 
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an Irish Parliament would, among other things, endow the Catholic 
Church, alter the general law of contracts, take away the property of 
railway stock-holders and other capitalists, and lay it out in bounties 
for the encouragement of various industries, establish all manner of 
new and complicated protective duties, and turn the constabulary 
intoan army. He is also much concerned about the probability of 
its doing something or other with the law of divorce. I wonder he 
did not extend his list. The Irish Parliament would decree (w) that 
seven halfpenny loaves should be sold for a penny; (x) that the 
three-hooped pot should have ten hoops; (y) that it should be felony 
to drink small beer; and (z) that all the realm should be in common. 
Is it not Grattan who says we cannot argue with a prophet; we can 
only decline to believe him? I altogether refuse to accept my 
friend Mr. Wilson as a prophet. He is a remarkably well-informed 
man and a keen reasoner, as no one knows better than I; but I have 
no faith in his‘prophetic dreamings. Some of the revolutionary 
changes which he says the Irish Parliament would make would be 
absolutely out of its scope and power. About others one can hardly 
form any opinion. Mr. Wilson says, for example, that an Irish 
Parliament would introduce changes in the Poor Relief system. But. 
he does not tell.us what the changes would be. Surely it is too 
much to ask us to recognise as an objection to a domestic Legislature 
that it would introduce changes of which Mr. Wilson does not even 
hint at the nature. Why not tabulate the exact details in this instance 
as in others, and let us know whether the changes are good or bad? 
Even the poor relief system is not absolutely perfect. Who knows that 
the changes in it might not be improvements? Mr. Wilson, at all 
events, does not seem to know, for he offers no hint on the subject. 
I would thus classify and summarise Mr. Wilson’s array of predicted 
measures. (da) Measures entirely outside the province and powers of 
a domestic Parliament. (b) Measures so wild that no assembly of 
rational Irishmen would agree to pass them into law. (c) Measures 
involving questions fairly and properly open to discussion, and on 
which it is not possible for reasonable men to pronounce a dogmatic 
and final opinion offhand. 

Some of the changes Mr. Wilson seems to object to only as 
changes. I am utterly unable to form any opinion as to the 
merits of a change in the poor relief system, the administration of 
justice, and the management of the police force, without knowing 
something about the nature of the proposed changes. But I assume 
that the Irish Parliament would be composed for the most part of 
men capable of discussing new measures in a reasonable way. The 
assumption that all Irishmen are more or less mad is well enough 
for certain comic periodicals; but I presume Mr. Wilson, himself 
an Irishman, does not adopt it as the basis of his argument. One of 
Mr. Wilson’s strongest reasons for opposing the idea of an Irish 
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Parliament is that such a Parliament would admit inquiries into the 
propriety of re-establishing Protection. I have to remark that the 
Imperial Parliament actually has admitted a demand for such an 
inquiry. If Mr. Ritchie’s Committee on sugar industries is not 
such an inquiry, I have no idea of what the protective principle 
really is. Mr. Wilson and I are quite in accord as to the question 
of Protection at least; but I am afraid we must admit that Parlia- 
mentary assemblies are to be allowed to exist even though they con- 
tain considerable minorities, or considerable majorities, who are not 
yet in agreement with us on that and other important subjects. 

A few words in conclusion. Mr. Wilson speaks more than once of 
Ireland being placed by a Home Rule Parliament in opposition to 
English ideas. Can there be amore incautious, not to say dangerous, 
way of arguing the question? Mr. Wilson can hardly mean that the 
Imperial Parliament is to say to Ireland: ‘We will make English 
ideas the standard for you to conform to, and you shall perforce come 
under it.’ Yet this would seem to be his meaning, not only from 
easual words, but from much of the spirit of his argument. He has 
laboured with patient earnestness to prove that Ireland has in general 
different inclinations and principles from those of England. The 
alarmist passages of his article strike this note with especial loud- 
ness. It would seem, then, as if he meant to say—‘ Here is a people 
with feelings, principles, and tendencies decidedly unlike those of 
England: if we give them any measure of self-government, they will 
be doing things that are not in accerdance with our English ideas; 
therefore they shall have no self-government.’ This is putting in 
the bluntest fashion what Mr. Mill called ‘the eternal political non 
possumus,’ which means, as he truly said, ‘ we don’t doit in England.’ 
Mr, Wilson fancies, he says, that I am a devotee of ‘the god 
Majority.’ I have not had much to do with that divinity in my time. 
But surely he must be a worshipper, a fanatic adorer of the god 
Majority, who proposes to settle any demand made on behalf of the 
Irish people with the words—‘ These are not English ideas ; they don’t 
suit the English majority.’ ‘ Not English !’ said Mr. Podsnap, ¢ clear- 
ing the world of some of its most difficult problems by sweeping them 
behind him and (consequently) sheer away.’ 


Justin McCantuy. 
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Wuen, in June 1871, I placed before Mr. Goschen, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the scheme I had formed for a Scientific Cireum 
navigation Expedition, I stated as its general object ‘the extension 
to the three great oceanic areas—the Atlantic, the Indian and 
Southern, and the Pacific—of the Physical and Biological Explora- 
tion of the Deep Sea, which has been tentatively prosecuted by my 
colleagues and myself, during a few months of each of the last’ three 
years, on the eastern margin of the North Atlantic, and in the neigh- 
bouring portion of the Mediterranean.’ Those researches had been 
regarded by the scientific public—not of this country only, but of 
the whole civilised world—as of extraordinary interest; not only for 
the new facts they had brought into view and the old fallacies which 
they had exploded, but for the new ideas they had introduced into - 
various departments of scientific thought. And I felt myself justified 
in expressing the confident belief ‘that the wider extension and 
systematic prosecution of them will be fruitful in such a rich harvest 
of discovery as has been rarely reaped in any scientific inquiry.’ 

The ‘ Challenger’ Expedition, thus originated, was fitted out in 
the most complete manner, everything being done which skill and’ 
experience could suggest to make it a complete success. A ship- 
was selected whose size and construction rendered her peculiarly- 
suitable for the work ; she was placed under the command of Captain 
(now Sir George) Nares, than whom no more highly qualified head 
could have been chosen. In the work of the ship he had the zealous 
co-operation of a selected staff of naval officers; whilst for the direc- 
tion of its Scientific work the expedition had the advantage of the 
services of Professor (now Sir) Wyville Thomson, with five assistants, 
each of whom had already shown special proficiency in the particular 
department committed to his charge. 

The expedition left Sheerness on the 7th of December 1872). 
and returned to Spithead on the 24th of May 1876; having al~ 
together traversed a distance of nearly seventy thousand nautical 
miles (or nearly four times the earth’s equatorial circumference), 
and having, at intervals as nearly uniform as possible, established 
362 observing stations along the course traversed. This course 
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was, for various reasons, anything but a direct one. In the first year 
the Atlantic was crossed and recrossed three times each way; anda 
diversion was made from Bermuda to Halifax, and back again, for 
the special purpose of examining the phenomena of the Gulf Stream. 
This first part of the voyage terminated at the Cape of Good Hope; 
from which a fresh start was made for Kerguelen’s Land, on which 
Captain Nares was directed to report in regard to the sites most suit- 
able for the observation of the approaching Transit of Venus. Thence 
the ‘Challenger’ proceeded due south towards the Antarctic ice- 
barrier ; and, after making the desired observations along its margin, 
she proceeded to Melbourne, Sydney, and New Zealand. The next 
portion of her voyage was devoted to an examination of the western 
part of the great Pacific area, with a diversion into the adjacent part 
of the Malay Archipelago; and it was when proceeding almost due 
north from New Guinea to Japan, that her deepest sounding (the 
deepest trustworthy sounding yet made) of 4,475 fathoms—26,850 
feet, or more than five miles—was obtained. From Japan her course 
was shaped almost due east, keeping near the parallel of 38° N. as 
far as the meridian of the Sandwich Islands, so as to traverse about 
two-thirds of the North Pacific; and then, taking a southern direction, 
she proceeded first to that group, and thence across the .Equator te 
Tahiti, thus making a north and south course through the tropical 
Pacific. From Tahiti she proceeded S.E. towards Cape Horn, with 
a detour to Valparaiso; and after passing through the Straits of 
Magellan, touching at the Falkland Islands, and putting in at Monte 
Video, she proceeded eastwards halfway across the South Atlantic, 
to complete the E. and W. section partly taken in the first year of 
the voyage on the parallel of the Cape. Changing her course to the 
north, she ran a N. and 8. line as far as the Equator, in the meridian of 
Madeira; and then, turning N.W., and keeping at some distance from 
the African coast, got into the middle line of the North Atlantic, which 
she followed past the Azores; after which she bore up for home. 

At each of the observing stations a sounding was taken for the 
determination of the exact depth; the bottom-temperature was 
accurately ascertained; a sample of bottom-water was obtained for 
chemical and physical examination ; and a sample of the bottom itself 
was brought up, averaging from one ounce to one pound in weight. 
At most of the stations, serial. temperatures also were taken; 1.0: 
the temperature of the water at several different depths between the 
surface and the bottom was determined, so as to enable * sections ’ to 
be constructed, giving what may be called the thermal stratification 
of the entire mass of ocean-water along the different lines traversed 
during the ‘voyage ; ‘and samples of sea-water were also obtained from 
different depths. At most of the stations a fair sample of the bottom- 
fauna was procured by means of the dredge or trawl: while the 
swimming-animals of the surface and of intermediate depths were 
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captured by the use of a ‘ tow-net,’ adjusted to sweep through the 

_ waters in any desired plane. And while the direction and rate of any 
surface-current were everywhere determined by methods which the 
skilful navigator can now use with great precision, attempts were 
made to determine the direction and rate of movement of the water 
at different depths, wherever there was any special reason for doing 
so. In addition to all this, which constituted the proper work of the 
expedition, meteorological and magnetic observations were regularly 
taken and recorded. 

The mass of accurate information, and of materials from which 

accurate information may be obtained, which has thus been collected 
in regard to the Physics of the Ocean, affords a vast body of data, for 
scientific discussion of which, when it shall have been fully published, 
advantage will doubtless be eagerly taken by the various inquirers into 
the different branches of this subject, who are at present anxiously 
waiting for it. And, in like manner, the enormous collection of marine 
animals that has been most carefully made along the whole of the 
‘Challenger’s’ course, and at various depths from the surface down to 
more than four miles—the locality and depth from which every 
specimen was obtained having been accurately recorded—attests the 
entire success of the Biological portion of the ‘ Challenger’s’ work. 
But here, again, however great the amount of work done, much more 
remains to do, in the ‘working up’ of this most valuable material. It 
has been distributed among Naturalists of the highest competence in 
their respective departments, each of whom will report separately 
upon his own subject. And only when all these separate reports shall 
have been published, which cannot be for some years, will it be 
possible to give any general réswmé of the zoological results of the 
expedition. But in the study of the bottom-deposits more progress 
has been made; and Mr. Murray—one of the ‘ Challenger’ scientific 
staff, who was specially charged with this department during the 
voyage—has already arrived at some results of such remarkable 
interest, as fully to justify the belief I had expressed to Mr. Goschen, 
‘that the key to the interpretation of much of the past history of 
our globe is at present lying at the bottom of the sea, waiting only to 
be brought up.’ 

Ihave been so often asked, ‘ What has the “ Challenger” Expedition 
done for science ?’ that, notwithstanding what I have shown to be the 
impossibility of at present giving more than a very inadequate idea 
of the results of its work, I shall now endeavour briefly to show what 
light these results have thrown on a few general questions of great 
interest ; some of which were first opened up in our previous deep- 
sea explorations, while on others not apparently related to it, the 
‘Challenger’ researches have been found to cast an unexpected light. 
_ The question which naturally takes the first place in order is that 
of the depth and configuration of the Ocean-busins, as to which 
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little had been previously learned with certainty, except in the case 
of the North Atlantic, which had been carefully sounded along certain 
lines with a view to the laying of telegraph-cables. The first syste- 
matic survey of this kind brought out a set of facts which were then 
supposed to be exceptional, but which the soundings of the ‘ Challen- 
ger,’ taken in connection with those of the United States ship 
‘ Tuscarora’ and the German ‘ Gazelle,’ have shown to be general ; viz, 
(1) that the bottom sinks very gradually from the coast of Ireland, 
westward, fora hundred miles or more; (2) that then, not far beyond 
the hundred-fathom line, it falls so rapidly that depths of from 1,200 
to 1,500 fathoms are met with at only a short distance further west ; 
(3) that after a further descent to a depth of more than 2,000 
fathoms, the bottom becomes a slightly undulating plain, whose gradi- 
ents are so low as to show scarcely any perceptible alteration of depth 
in a section in which the same scales are used for-vertical heights 
and horizontal distances;' and (4) that on the American side as on 
the British this plain is bordered by‘a very steep slope, leading up 
quickly to a bottom not much exceeding 100 fathoms in depth, which 
shallows gradually to the coast-line of America. Nothing seems to 
have struck the ‘ Challenger’ surveyors more, than the extraordinary 
Jlatness (except in the neighbourhood of land) of that depressed por- 
tion of the earth’s crust which forms the floor of the great Oceanic area: 
the result of one day’s sounding enabling a tolerably safe guess to be 
formed as to the depth to be encountered on the following day; and 
thus, if the bottom of the mid-ocean were laid dry, an observer stand- 
ing on almost any spot of it would find himself surrounded by a plain 
only comparable to that of the North American prairies or the South 
American pampas. 

Thus our notions of the so-called ‘ ocean-basins’ are found to re- 
quire considerable modification ; and it becomes obvious that, putting 
aside the oceanic islands which rise from the bottom of the sea, as 
mountain-peaks and ridges rise from the general surface of the land, 
the proper oceanic area is a portion of the crust of the earth which 
is depressed with tolerable uniformity some thousands of feet below 
the land area, whilst the bands of shallow bottom which usually 
border the existing coast-lines are to be regarded as submerged 
portions of the adjacent land-platforms. The form of the depressed 
area which lodges the water of the deep ocean, is rather, indeed, to be 
likened to that of a flat waiter or tea-tray, surrounded by an elevated 
and steeply sloping rim, than to that of the ‘ basin’ with which it is 
commonly compared. And it further becomes obvious that the real 
border of any oceanic area may be very different from the ostensible 
border formed by the existing coast-line. 

Of ‘this difference between the shallow water covering submerge@ 


? Sections drawn (as is usual) with a vertical scale enormously in excess of the 
horizontal, altogether misrepresent the real character of the oceanic sea-bed. 
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land, and the deep sea that fills the real ocean-basins, we have nowhere 
a more remarkable example than that which is presented to us in the 
seas which girdle the British Islands. These are all so shallow, that 
their bed is undoubtedly to be regarded as a continuation of the 
European continental platform; an elevation of the north-western 
corner of which, to the amount of only 100 fathoms, would reunite 
Great Britain to Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and France, and would 
bring it into continuity with Ireland, the Hebrides, and the Shetland 
and Orkney Islands. Not only would the whole of the British 
Channel be laid dry by such an elevation, but the whole of the North 
Sea also, with the exception of a narrow deeper channel that lies 
outside the fiords of Norway. Again, the coast-line of Ireland would 
be extended seawards to about 100 miles west of Galway, and that 
of the Western Hebrides to beyond St. Kilda; but a little further 
west, the sea-bed shows the abrupt depression already spoken of as 
marking the commencement of the real Atlantic area. A like rapid 
descent has been traced outside the hundred-fathom line in the Bay of 
Biscay (a considerable part of which would be converted into dry land 
by an elevation of that amount), and along the western coast of Spain 
and Portugal, where, however, it takes place much nearer the existing 
land-border. The soundings of the U.S.S. ‘ Tuscarora’ in the North 
Pacific have shown that a like condition exists along the western 
coast of North America; a submerged portion of its continental 
platform, covered by comparatively shallow water, forming a belt of 
variable breadth outside the existing coast-line, and the sea-bed then 
descending so rapidly as distinctly to mark the real border of the 
vast Pacific depression. And as similar features present themselves 
elsewhere, it may be stated asa general fact that the great continental 
platforms usually rise very abruptly from the margins of the reat 
oceanic depressed areas. 

On the other hand, a depression of the existing land of northern 
Europe to the same or even half that amount, would cause very 
extensive areas of what is now dry land to be overflowed by sea; the 
higher tracts and mountainous regions alone remaining as representa- 
tives of the continental platform to which the submerged portions 
equally belong. This, as every geologist knows, has been, not once 
only, but many times, the former condition of Europe; and finds a 
singular parallelism in the present condition of that great continental 
platform, of which the peninsula and islands of Malaya are the most 
elevated portions. For the Yellow Sea, which forms the existing 
boundary of south-eastern Asia, is everywhere so shallow, that an 
elevation of 100 fathoms would convert it into land; while half that 
elevation would lay dry many of the channels between the Malay 
Islands, so as to bring them into continuity not only with each other 
but with the continent of Asia. And Mr. Wallace’s admirable 
researches on the zoology of this region have shown that such con- 
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tinuity undoubtedly existed at no remote period, its mammalian 
fauna being essentially Asiatic. On the other hand, a like elevation 
would bring Papua into land-continuity with Australia ; with which, 
in like manner, the intimacy of its zoological relations shows it to 
have been in former connection. The Indo-Malay province is 
separated from the Papuo-Australian province by a strait, which, 
though narrow, is so much deeper than the channels which intervene 
between the separate members of either group, that it would still 
remain as a fissure of considerable depth, even if the elevation of the 
two parts of the great area it divides were sufficient to raise most of 
each intodry land. And thus we may view the whole area extending 
from south-eastern Asia to South Australia as a vast land-platform 
(partly submerged), of which the great fissure that divides it into 
two distinct zoological provinces may be considered as corresponding 
with the great break made by the Mediterranean in the continuity 
between Europe and Africa, and that made by the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea in the continuity between North and South 
America. There is generally a very marked contrast in elevation 
between the slightly submerged portions of this land-platform, and 
the deep sea-floors in its neighbourhood ; the descent from the former 
to the latter being very abrupt. 

Now these facts remarkably confirm the doctrine long since pro- 
pounded by the distinguished American geologist, Professor Dana, 
when reasoning out the probable succession of events during the 
original consolidation of the earth’s crust, and its subsequent shrink- 
age upon the gradually contracting mass within,—that these elevated 
areas now forming the Continental platforms, and the depressed areas 
that constitute the existing Ocean-floors, were formed as such in the 
Jirst instance, and have remained unchanged in their general rela- 
tions from that time to the present, notwithstanding the vast dis- 
turbances that have been since produced in each by the progressive 
eontraction of the earth’s crust. For this general contraction, 
coupled with the unequal bearing of the different parts of the crust 
upon one another, has been the chief agency in determining the 
evolution of the earth’s surface-features, producing local upheavals 
and subsidences alike in the elevated and depressed areas; so that 
lofty mountains and deep troughs have been formed, with plications 
and ‘contortions of their'component strata ; metamorphism of various 
kinds: has been produced in their rocks; and volcanic action, with 
earthquake phenomena involving extensive dislocations of the crust, 
have been repeated through successive geological periods, mostly along 
particular lines or in special areas ;—without making any considerable 
alteration in the position of the great Continents, or in the real 
borders of the Oceanic areas, though the amount of the continental 
areas that might be above water, and the position of their coast- 
lines, might. vary greatly from time to time. 
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' This idea of the general permanence of what we used to call the 
great ‘ ocean-basins’ had, in fact, struck me forcibly, as soon as the 
soundings of the ‘ Challenger’ and ‘ Tuscarora,’ in the Pacific, enabled 
me to work out the enormous disproportion between the mass of land 
above the sea-level and the volume of the water beneath it. At the 
end of our first (*‘ Lightning ’) cruise in 1868, my colleague, Professor 
Wyville Thomson, had pointed out to me, that there is no adequate 
reason for supposing that the present bed of the North Atlantic has 
ever been raised into dry land since the termination of the Cretaceous 
epoch, which was marked by the elevation of the chalk formations of 
Europe and Asia on the one side, and of North America on the other, 
into dry land; and that the persistence of a considerable number of 
eretaceous types in its marine fauna justifies the conclusion that the 
deep sea-bed of this ocean has not undergone any essential change of 
condition through the whole of the Tertiary period. This conclusion 
{ unhesitatingly indorsed; and though the announcement of it rather 
startled some of our geological Nestors, it has come to be generally 
accepted by the younger generation as by no means improbable. 
Subsequent reflection upon the disproportion to which I have just 
referred, though from imperfect data I at first wnder-estimated it, 
disposed me to extend the same view to the ocean-basins generally; and 
happening at the same time to become acquainted with the doctrines 
which had been advanced by Professor Dana (then little known in 
this country), I was strongly impressed by their accordance—this 
being the more remarkable on account of the entire difference of the 
data and lines of reasoning which led Professor Dana and myself to 
the same conclusion.’ 

We are now able to form an estimate of the relative masses of 
Land and Sea, which is probably not far from the+trath. The area 
of the existing land is to that of the sea as about 1 to 27, oras 4 wo 11; 
so that if the entire surface of the globe were divided into fifteen 
equal parts, the land would occupy only four of these, or rather more 
than a quarter, whilst the sea would cover eleven, or rather less than 
three quarters. But the average height of the whole land of .the 
globe above the sea-level certainly does not exceed 1,000 feet ; that 
of Asia and Africa being somewhat above that amount, while that of 
America (North and South), Europe, and Australia is considerably 
below it. On the other hand, the average depth of the ocean-floors 
is‘ now known to be at least 2} miles, and may be taken (for the 
convenience of round number) at 13,000 feet. Thus, the average 
depth of the ocean being 13 times as much as the average height of 
the land, and the area of the sea 23 times that of the land, the total 
volume of the ocean-water is (23 x 13) ae 36 times that of: te 
land above the sea-level. 

‘Now this disproportion appears to me to render it entenmnilld 
‘® See my article ‘Atlantic’ in the ninth edition of the Lneé, yclopedia Britannica. 
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improbable that any such geological ‘ see-saw ’ as may have produced 
successive alternations of land and water between the several parts of 
the same continental platform, can have ever produced such an ex- 
change between any continental platform and an ocean-floor, as was 
assumed by Sir Charles Lyell to have taken place over and over 
again in geological time.* For even supposing all the existing land 
of the globe to sink down to the sea-level, this subsidence would be 
balanced by the elevation of only one thirty-siath part of the existing 
ocean-floor from its present average depth to the same level. Or, 
again, let the great island-continent of Australia (whose area is about 
one seventeenth of the total land-area of the globe) be supposed to 
subside to the depth of the average sea-bed, so as to be altogether 
lost sight of not only by the surface navigator but by the deep-sea 
surveyor,—and a compensatory elevation to take place in the existing 
land area,—this, if limited to an area of the size of Australia (which 
is about equal to that of the whole of Europe), would raise it all to 
nearly the height of Mont Blanc; whilst, if spread over the entire 
land area of the globe, it would nearly double its present average 
elevation. 

Now we have no reason whatever to believe that vertical up- 
heavals or subsidences have ever taken place over extensive areas to 
anything like such amounts, which have their parallels only in the 
elevation of lofty mountain chains, or in the complementary forma- 
tion of deep troughs now filled by sedimentary deposit originating in 
the degradation of the neighbouring land ; which local disturbances 
(as Professor Dana has shown) have been effected by the lateral or 
horizontal thrust engendered during the shrinkage of the globe in 
cooling. Moreover, the contours of the Oceanic area, so far as they 
have been yet determined by the ‘Challenger’ and other soundings, 
give no sanction whatever to the notion of the existence of any 
submerged continental platform. On the contrary, the ‘ Challenger’ 
observations enable it to be affirmed with high probability that the 
Islands which are met with in the real oceanic area (as distinguished 
from those which, like the British Isles, are really outlying parts of 
the slightly sunken corner of the platform which rises into continental 
land in their vicinity ; or which, like the great islands of the Malayan 
Archipelago, are the ‘survivals’ of a continental platform more 
deeply submerged) are all of Volcanic origin, having been projected 
upwards from beneath, instead of having gone down from above. 
This may be stated with confidence in regard to all those which 
consist of inorganic rocks; and since it is equally true of those coral 
islands whose rock basis shows itself above the surface, the same may 
be fairly presumed in regard to the submerged peaks on which those 
‘atolls’ rest, above whose level platforms no rocky base now rises. 
These volcanic vents are generally found on upward bulgings of 
median portions of the depressed ocean-floors; whilst, on the other 

8 See chap. xii. of his Principles of Geology. 
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hand, the voleanoes which rise from the elevated land-platforms are 
for the most part thrown up near their oceanic margins; and 
Professor Dana gives mechanical reasons for both these classes of 
facts, deduced from consideration of the mode in which the horizontal 
thrust will be exerted in the two areas respectively. The ‘ crumpling’ 
of the elevated portions of the crust which throws up mountain 
ridges, produces at the same time equivalent depressions. These 
will be filled by sea-water if it has access to them, as is the case with 
the enormously deep pit-holes found in various parts of the Malayan 
area; or with fresh water, where, being cut off from the sea, they are 
surrounded by a mountainous region affording a large supply of it, 
as in deep lake-basins of Switzerland: or they may remain almost 
empty for want of water, like the deeply depressed valley of the 
Jordan ; or may be partly filled, like the Caspian. And thus the 
distribution of land and water over different parts of the Continental 
platforms may have been greatly changed from time to time, and 
groups or chains of islands may have been raised and again submerged 
in the Oceanic area, without making any such essential changes in 
the Map of the World as Sir Charles Lyell supposed to have taken 
place over and over again. 

Now this view of the permanence of the great original division of 
the crust of the earth into elevated and depressed areas, and of the 
non-conversion of any considerable part of a continental platform 
into a deep sea-bed, or of a deep sea-bed into a continental platform, 
has received a most unexpected and explicit confirmation from the 
study of the deposits at present being formed on the Oceanic sea-bed, 
of which a sample was brought up in every sounding taken by the 
‘Challenger,’ whilst larger collections of them were made by the trawl 
and the dredge. For such deposits as are obviously formed by the 
disintegration of ordinary land-masses, were, as a. rule, only found in 
the comparatively shallow waters in the near neighbourhood of those 
masses ; the almost universal absence of the ordinary siliceous sand 
of our shores being a most noteworthy fact. Indeed, the exception 
served to prove the rule; for it was only when the ‘ Challenger’s’ 
course lay parallel to the coast of Africa, some two or three hundred 
miles to the westward of it, that the soundings gave evidence of its 
presence ; and that this sand had been blown over the sea-surface 
from the Sahara was indicated by its deposit as a fine dust on 
the ship’s deck. Deposits of volcanic origin, however, were met 
with in unexpected abundance; the most common being a red 
clay, first found on the deepest areas of the Atlantic, the source 
of. which was for some time a question of great perplexity to the 
scientific staff of the ‘ Challenger,’ from its presenting itself at such 
a distance from any land that it could not be supposed to, have been 
brought down (as the clay deposits of shore-waters are) by continental 
rivers. The clue to the solution of the difficulty was furnished by the 
unexpected capture, in the ‘tow-net,’ of a considerable number of 
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floating masses of pumice-stone ; whilst the trawl frequently brought 
up bushels of such, varying in size from that of a pea to that of a foot- 
ball. Now pumice is formed of ordinary lava which has been ‘ raised’ 
(like dough) into a spongy condition by the liberation of gases in 
its substance, and contains a considerable proportion of feldspar, 
which affords the material of clay; and as the clay deposits were 
found to contain fragments of pumice in various stages of disintegra- 
tion, the probability of their volcanic origin seems so strong as to 
justify its full acceptance. Mr. Murray thinks it likely that not only 
all the pieces of pumice which float on the surface, but those spread 
over the sea-bottom, have been ejected from land-volcanoes; some 
of them, perhaps, having fallen into the sea in the first instance, but 
the greater number having been washed down by rain and rivers, 
After floating for a longer or shorter time, so as to be carried about 
by winds and currents, perhaps to very considerable distances, they 
would become water-logged and sink to the bottom, and there undergo 
gradual disintegration. They were always found in greatest abundance 
in the neighbourhood of volcanic centres, such as the Azores and the 
Philippines ; and within their areas, again, were found tufaceous de- 
posits—dust and ashes which had been carried by the winds blowing 
over the craters. But there were also occasionally found, at several 
hundred miles’ distance from any land, small pieces of obsidian and 
basaltic lavas, whose presence there could only be accounted for by 
submarine volcanic action, 

In association with the clays there were found remarkable deposits 
of manganese, sometimes incrusting corals, &c., with a coating of 
greater or less thickness, but more generally forming nodular concre- 
tions, varying in size from little pellets to several pounds in weight, 
which were usually found to include organic bodies, such as sharks’ 
teeth or whales’ ear-bones. The following summary of this curious 
class of facts is given in Lord George Campbell’s * Log-letters : "— 


In some regions everything at the bottom, even the bottom itself, would appear 
to be overlaid by and impregnated with this substance. Sharks’ teeth of all sizes 
(many gigantic, one was four inches across the base) are frequent, and are some- 
times surrounded by concentric layers of manganese of nearly an inch in thickness. 
A siliceous sponge, bits of pumice, radiolaria and globigerinez, and lumps of clay, 
have all been found forming the nuclei of these nodules. We have caught in one 
haul, where there has been no reason to suppose that the trawl has sunk more than 
two inches in the clay, over 600 sharks’ teeth, 100 ear-bones of whales, and fifty 
fragments of other bones, some imbedded in manganese an inch thick, some with 
only just a trace of manganese on them, and some with no trace at all. These 
sharks’ teeth are all fossid teeth, the same as are found in great quantities in Tertiary 
formations, particularly in Swiss miocene deposits.* 

As we have every reason to believg that this aggregation of the manganese is a 
very slow process, the occurrence of these teeth and bones, some imbedded deeply 
and some not at all, in the same surface-layers, argues strongly in favour of an ex- 


‘ The writer does not seem aware of the extraordinary abundance of similar 
sharks’ teeth and whales’ ear-bones in the so-called ‘coprolite pits’ of our Suffolk 
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tremely slow rate of deposition. On the other hand, the occurrence of sharks’ teeth 
in shore deposits is extremely rare, and in the organic oozes slightly less so—p, 495. 





This deposit of manganese seems, like that of the red clay, 
traceable to a volcanic source :— 





Wherever we have pumice containing much magnetite, olivine, augite, or horn- 
blende, and these apparently undergoing decomposition and alteration, or where we 
have great showers of volcanic ash, there also is manganese in the greatest abund- 
ance. The correspondence between the distribution of these two may therefore 
be regarded as very significant of the origin of the latter, Manganese is as frequent 
as iron in lavas ; and in magnetite and in some varieties of hornblende and augite it 
partially replaces peroxide of iron. It is therefore probable that the manganese, as 
we find it, is one of the secondary products arising from the decomposition of vol- 
canic minerals, that decomposition being caused by the carbonic acid and oxygen of 
ocean-waters.° 

















These deep-sea deposits of manganese differ in mineral structure 
and composition from any of the known ores of that metal; and the 
conditions under which they are being formed constitute a problem of 
very great interest, to which, as to other points of this inquiry, a most 
distinguished Continental petrologist, the Abbé Renard, is now giving 
the most careful attention, with the full expectation of being able to 
throw great light upon the mode of production of many minerals 
whose origin has been hitherto unaccounted for. 

But there is yet another form of inorganic deposit whose charac- 
ter is even more remarkable :— 












In the midst of the clay from the bottom (says Professor Geikie) Mr. Murray 
found numerous minute spherical granules of native iron, which, as he suggests, are 
almost certainly of meteoric origin—fragments of those falling stars which, coming 
to us from planetary space, burst into fragments when they rush into the denser 
layers of our atmosphere. In tracts where the growth of silt upon the sea-floor is 
excessively tardy, the fine particles scattered by the dissipation of these meteorites 
may remain in appreciable quantity. It is not needful to suppose that meteorites 
have disappeared over these ocean-depths more numerously than over other parts of 
the earth’s surface. The iron granules have no doubt been as plentifully showered 
downelsewhere, though they cannot be so readily detected in accumulating sediment. 
I know no recent discovery in physical geography more calculated to impress 
deeply the imagination than the testimony of this meteoric iron from the most 
distant abysses of the ocean. To be told that mud gathers on the floor of those 
abysses at an extremely slow rate, conveys but a vague notion of the tardiness of the 
process, But to learn that it gathers so slowly that the very star-dust which falls 
from outer space forms an appreciable part of it, brings home to us, as hardly any- 
thing else could do, the idea of undisturbed and excessively slow accumulation.’ 





















Next to the volcanic clays, the globigerina-ooze (which had been 
brought up by the hundredweight in the ‘ Lightning’ and ‘Porcupine’ 
dredgings) proved to be the most abundant oceanic deposit. Not 
only from the completeness of their minute shells in the surface-layer, 
but also from the fact that a large proportion of these shells were 
occupied by their sarcodic bodies in an apparently fresh condition, 


5 Log-Letters, p. 495. 6 Lecture on Geographical Evolution, p. 7. 
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we had concluded that the Globigerinz live on the bottoms on which 
their remains accumulate. But since, in nearly all but the coldest 
parts of the oceanic area traversed by the ‘Challenger,’ they were 
collected in abundance by the ‘tow-net’ drawn through the water at 
or beneath the surface, Sir Wyville Thomson and some of his asso- 
ciates have come to the conclusion that they pass their whole lives in 
the surface stratum, their subsidence to the bottom only taking place 
after their death. I have myself, however, remained of the opinion that 
they subside during life, when the addition of new chambers has come 
to an end, and the further exudation of carbonate of lime has been 
applied to the thickening of the walls of the old; and that they 
continue to live on the bottom, continually adding to the thickness 
of their shells. And in this I have the satisfaction of finding myself 
supported by Mr. H. B. Brady, into whose most competent charge 
the Foraminifera of the ‘Challenger’ have been given for ‘ working 
up.’ For the result of a series of. most careful comparisons between 
the Globigerine brought up from any bottom, and those captured 
floating in the upper waters of the same region, shows that the shells 
of the former so greatly exceed those of the latter in size and mas- 
siveness as to make it certain that they continued to live and grow 
after their subsidence. 

The careful examination in which Mr. Murray has been engaged 
of the calcareous deposits (resembling chalk in process of formation), 


chiefly consisting of globigerina-ooze, but also containing the dis- 
integrated remains of free-swimming Pteropod molluscs, as well as of 
shells and corals that have lived on the bottom, has led him to the 
remarkable conclusion, that in their descent from the upper waters 
towards the deeper sea-bottoms, the thin shells of Globigerinz and 
the yet more delicate pteropod shells are again dissolved, by the 
agency of the carbonic acid that is held in large proportion in those 


abyssal waters. And thus it was that in the deepest parts of the 
Oceanic area, though Globigerinz were captured by the surface tow- 
net in the same abundance as elsewhere, their remains were entirely 
wanting on the bottom beneath. At intermediate depths the ooze and 
the red clay would often be found mixed, in proportions that seemed 
related to the depth. But in the shallower waters not sufficiently 
charged with carbonic acid to exert any solvent power, the organic 
deposit prevailed almost to the exclusion of the inorganic. This, 
then, seems to have been the condition of the marine area in which 
the old ‘Chalk was deposited ; a variety of considerations pointing to 
the conclusion, that the sea-bottom whereon accumulated the fora- 
miniferal ooze of which it is almost entirely composed, was of no 
considerable depth. 

But the surface-waters are also inhabited by microscopic organ- 
isms, whose skeletons are composed, not of carbonate of lime, but 
of silex; and of these, some—the Diatoms—are vegetable, whilst 
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others—the Radiolarians—are animals of about the same simplicity 
asthe Foraminifera. The Diatoms abound in those colder seas which 
are not prolific in Foraminifera ; often accumulating in such num- 
bers as to form green bands that attract the notice of both Arctic and 
Antarctic voyagers. And their exquisitely sculptured cases, accumu- 
lating on the bottom, form a siliceous ‘Diatom-ooze,’ which takes the 
place in higher latitudes of the white calcareous mud resulting from 
the disintegration of foraminiferal shells. The foraminiferal ooze, 
moreover, generally contains, in larger or smaller proportion, the 
beautiful siliceous skeletons of Radiolaria; and sometimes these were 
found to predominate to such a degree that the ooze mainly consisted 
of them, in which case it was designated as radiolarian. As siliceous 
skeletons are not—like caleareous—dissolved by deep-sea water, those 
which fall down from the surface even upon the deepest bottoms rest 
there unchanged ; and thus it happens that they are found diffused 
through the red-clay deposits, and, at the greatest depths, sometimes 
almost entirely replace them. Some of these minute organisms were 
almost everywhere captured alive in the tow-net; but, like the 
Diatoms, they commonly aggregate in patches or bands, and this to 
such a degree as to colour the sea-surface, the hue of their animal 
substance being usually red or reddish brown. Such patches are 
often seen in the neighbourhood of the Shetlands, where they are 
designated by the fishermen as ‘ herring food.’ 

Thus, then, if we compare (1) the deposits now going on upon the 
deep Oceanic sea-bed, which consist either of organic ‘ oozes,’ or of the 
clays formed by the decomposition of volcanic products, (2) the sedi- 
ments at present in course of deposition on the shallower bottoms nearer 
land, and (3) the materials of the sedimentary rocks of all geological 
periods, we see that whilst there is a close correspondence between the 
second and the third, the first differs so completely—in most par- 


ticulars—from both the others, as to be utterly beyond the range of 
comparison with them ; the chief exception being presented by those- 


calcareous sediments, which correspond with the various Limestone 
formations intercalated among the sandstones and clays that have had 
their origin in the degradation of pre-existing land. We now know 
for certain that the sands and clays washed off the land—whether by 


the action of ice or river-waters on its surface, or by the wearing-- 


away of its margin by the waves of the sea—sink to the sea-bottom 
long before they reach the deeper abysses ; not the least trace of such 
sediments having been anywhere found at a distance from the con- 
tinental platforms. And thus the study of the deposits on the 
Oceanic sea-bed has fully confirmed the conclusion drawn from the 
present configuration of the earth’s surface, as to the general per- 
sistence of those original inequalities which have respectively served 
as the bases of the existing continents, and the floors of the great 
ocean-basins. 
VoL. VII.—No. 38. ss 
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In the masterly lecture on ‘ Geographical Evolution’ recently 
given by Professor Geikie before the Royal Geographical Society, the 
importance of these results, as affording the key to the interpretation 
of much of the past history of the earth, is most fully brought 
out. ‘For,’ he unhesitatingly asserts, with all the authority of a 
vast geological experience, ‘from the earliest geological times the 
great area of deposit has been, as it still is, the marginal belt of 
sea-floor skirting the land. It is there that nature has always 
strewn “the dust of continents to be.” The decay of old rocks has 
been unceasingly in progress on the land, and the building up of new 
rocks has been as unceasingly going on underneath the adjoining sea, 
The two phenomena are the complementary sides of one process, 
which belongs to the terrestrial and shallow oceanic parts of the 
earth’s surface, and not to the wide and deep ocean-basins.’ ‘No 
part of the results obtained by the “ Challenger ” expedition,’ he goes 
on to say, ‘ has a profounder interest for geologists and peographers, 
than the proof they furnish that the floor of the ocean-basins has no 
real analogy among the sedimentary formations which form most of 
the framework of the land.’ And after dwelling on the chief facts I 
have already brought together, he thus sums up :— 


From all this evidence we may legitimately conclude that the present land of 
the globe, though composed in great measure of marine formations, has never lain 
under the deep sea, but that its site must always have been near land. Even its 
thick marine limestones are the deposits of comparatively shallow water. Whether 
or not any trace of abariginal land may now be discoverable, the characters of the 
most unequivocally marine formations bear emphatic testimony to the proximity of 
a terrestrial surface. The present continental ridges have probably always existed 
in some form; and as a corollary we may infer that the present deep ocean-basins 

likewise date from the remotest geological antiquity. 


No part of the ‘ Challenger’s’ work has been more thoroughly and 
successfully carried out, than the determination of the thermal strati- 
fication, or vertical distribution of temperature, in the different parts 
of the Oceanic area; an inquiry first prosecuted with trustworthy 
thermometers (‘ protected’ to resist pressure) in the *‘ Porcupine’ ex- 
peditions of 1869 and 1870. This determination was effected by 
* serial’ temperature-soundings; thermometers attached to a sounding- 
line being let down to depths progressively increasing by 10 fathoms 
-down to 200, and below this to depths progressively increasing by 
100 fathoms to the bottom. It is in the upper stratum of 200 
fathoms that the most rapid reduction of temperature usually shows 
itself; the further reduction beneath this stratum taking place at a 
progressively diminishing rate, until, from 1,500 fathoms downwards 
to the bottom at any depth, there is usually very little change. 

The Temperature-soundings of the ‘ Challenger,’ supplemented by 
other more limited explorations of the same kind, have clearly brought 
out this most unexpected result—that the low bottom-temperatures 
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previously observed represent—not, as has been supposed, the over- 
flowing of the sea-bed by ‘ Polar currents’ of limited breadth and 
inconsiderable thickness, overlaid by a vast mass of comparatively 
warm water—but the reduction of nearly the whole body of Oceanic 
water, in every basin except that of the North Atlantic (to whose 
exceptional character I shall presently advert), to a temperature which 
averages but a very few degrees above 32° Fahr., that of its deepest 
stratum being sometimes even a degree or two below the freezing- 
point of fresh water ; while the heating influence of the solar rays is 
limited to a very small depth beneath the surface. 

Thus in the South Atlantic, in which a sounding taken near 37° 
8. lat. gave a depth of 2,900 fathoms and a boitom-temperature 
beneath 32° Fahr., the lowest stratum, consisting of absolutely glacial 
water, was found to have the enormous thickness of 1,000 fathoms: 
this was overlaid by another stratum of 1,000 fathoms, in which the 
temperature rose slowly from 32° at its lower, to 364° at its upper 
surface ; and this, again, by another of about 500 fathoms, which 
showed a further rise at its upper surface to 40°, the rate of elevation 
from below upwards being no more than about 0-7° for every 100 
fathoms. Thus it is only in the uppermost layer of about four hun- 
dred fathoms (less than one seventh of the whole) that the tempera- 
ture exceeds 40°; and the regularity of the rise of the thermometer, 
from 40° at its base to the summer surface-temperature of 70°, at the 
rate of about 73° for every 100 fathoms, justifies our regarding the 
plane of 40° as the limit of the depth at which the solar rays here 
exert any direct heating influence. 

On her passage southwards towards the Antarctic ice-barrier, the 
‘Challenger’ found the progressive reduction of surface-temperature 
to correspond with the progressive thinning of the warm superficial 
layer, in a manner which clearly showed that the thermal condition of 
the Southern Ocean is entirely dominated by the flow into it of the 
great mass of glacial water which has been cooled down in the 
Antarctic area; and that it is, so to speak, a vast reservoir of cold, 
the outflow from which keeps down the temperature of every part of 
the Oceanic area in free communication with it. This we see best in 
the Pacific, whose vast basin is almost entirely filled by water of 
glacial or sub-glacial coldness, on the surface of which in the inter- 
tropical region there floats a layer whose temperature rises rapidly 
from its lower limit of 40° to 80° at the surface, and whose 
thickness is nowhere moré than one jifth of the whole depth. This 
exceptional stratum, which clearly derives its heat from the direet 
action of the solar rays upon its surface, progressively thins away in 
either hemisphere as it is traced from the tropic to the parallel of 
55°, where it disappears altogether, except in the course of the Kuro 
Siwo, or gulf-stream of the Pacific, which slants northwards from 
Japan towards Behring’s Strait. That the cold of the great mass of 
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glacial and sub-glacial’ water which everywhere underlies it, and 
which rises to the surface beyond its northern and southern borders, 
is due to an underflow from the Antarctic area, is distinctly indicated 
by the absolute continuity of the same glacial temperature through- 
out the deepest stratum—all the way from the Southern Ocean to the 
Aleutian Islands ; the bottom-temperatures at depths of 2,000 fathoms 
or more not differing as much as 1° Fahr., whilst the thermal strati- 
fication of the whole superincumbent mass up to within 500 fathoms 
of the surface shows a similar uniformity. 

The thermal condition of the North Atlantic, however, is very 
different. Putting aside the extraordinarily low temperature of 29)° 
revealed by the * Porcupine’ tempersture-soundings in the stratum 
occupying the deeper part of the channel of 500 fathoms between the 
Faroe and the Shetland Islands, which has been since proved to be 
a southward extension of the true Arctic basin, no lower bottom- 
temperature than 35° had been anywhere met with in our earlier work, 
while we had found the thickness of the warm stratum ranging from 
40° upwards to range from 800 to 900 fathoms. This want of a 
truly glacial understratum I attributed to the limitation of the com- 
munication between the deeper parts of the Arctic and North Atlantic 
basins, preventing the coldest water of the former from flowing out into 
the latter. And this explanation has been borne out by the subsequent 
temperature-soundings of the ‘ Valorous,’ which have shown the exist- 
ence of a ridge between Greenland and Iceland, lying at a depth 
which allows water of 35° to pass over it, while keeping back the 
deeper stratum of Arctic water. I had further predicted that an 
Antarctic underflow would probably be found to range to the north of 
the Equator, where it would be recognised by the reduction of the 
bottom-temperature below 35°: and this prediction was verified in 
the first temperature-section carried by the ‘ Challenger’ obliquely 
across the Atlantic to St. Thomas’s, the bottom-temperature there 
falling a degree, and showing a still further reduction as it was sub- 
sequently traced southwards to the Equator, where it fell nearly 
to 32°. 

But, further, I had yentured the prediction that the meeting of 
the Arctic and Antarctic underflows under the Equator would cause 
an uprising of cold water from the bottom towards the surface, 80 
that the plane of 40° would be found nearer the surface in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Line, than either to the north or to the south of it; 
and it was a great surprise to many on board the ‘Challenger’ to 
find, as they first approached the Equator from the Tropic of Cancer, 
the plane of 40° rapidly rising from a depth of 700 fathoms towards 
the surface, though the temperature of that surface-stratum was 
itself becoming higher and higher; until water of 40° was found at 
a depth of less than 300 fathoms, descending again to about 400 as 
the ‘ Challenger’s course was laid towards the Tropic of Capricorn. 
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This anomaly had been remarked by Lenz fifty years previously: but 
the valuable series of temperature-observations which he took in 
Kotzebue’s second voyage was strangely overlooked by those who 
ranked as the highest authorities on the Physics of the Earth, until 
recently disinterred by Professor Prestwich. 

Not only is the stratum of above 40° Fahr. exceptionally deep in 
the North Atlantic, but it is exceptionally warm, especially on its 
western side, where a stratum of water having a temperature above 
60° Fahr. was found by the ‘Challenger’ to range to a depth of 
nearly 400 fathoms. Taking all circumstances into account, I enter- 
tain no doubt that Sir Wyville Thomson is right in regarding this 
stratum as the reflux of the northern division of the great Equatorial 
Current, from the coast of the West India Islands and of the penin- 
sula of Florida, added to that of the Gulf Stream proper. In 
consequence of the evaporation produced by its prolonged exposure 
to the tropical sun, this water contains such an excess of salt, as, in 
spite of its high temperature, to be specifically heavier than the 
colder water which would otherwise occupy its place in the basin ; 
and consequently substitutes itself for the latter by gravitation, to a 
depth of several hundred fathoms. Thus it conveys the solar heat 
downwards, in such a manner as to make the North Atlantic between 
the parallels of 20° and 40° a great reservoir of warmth, the import- 
ance of which will presently become apparent. 

The ‘Challenger’ investigations have now, I think, afforded the 
requsite data for the final solution of a question which has been long 
under discussion—what, namely, the Gulf Stream (or Florida 
Current) does, and what it does not, for the amelioration of the 
climate of North-western Europe. All the best hydrographers, both 
ef this country and of the United States, agree in the conclusion that 
the Florida current dies out in the mid-Atlantic, losing all the 
attributes by which it had been previously distinguished—.its move- 
ment, its excess of warmth, and its peculiarly deep colour; and that 
it then degenerates into a mere surface-drift, the rate and direction 
of which depend entirely upon the prevalent winds. But, on the 
other hand, most conclusive proof has been obtained by the systematic 
comparisons of sea- and air-temperatures along the western coasts of 
North-western Europe, that the amelioration of its winter climate is 
due to the afflux of water of a temperature considerably higher than 
that of the air. It has been urged with conclusive force by Admiral 
{rminger (of the Danish Navy) that nothing else can account for the 
openness of the fiords and harbours of the indented coast of Norway, 
éven beyond the North Cape, through the whole winter; whilst the 
opposite coast of East Greenland, ranging, like it, between the parallels 
ef 60° (that of the Pentland Firth) and 72° N., is so blocked with ice 
throughout the year as only to be approachable in exceptional 
summers. And this view has derived full confirmation from the 
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observations systematically carried on under the direction of Professor: 
Mohn of Christiania (the able head of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of Norway), which have shown how completely dependent the 
temperature of the coast-line is upon that of the sea which laves it, 
For while the temperature of the air is generally much below the 
freezing-point during the winter months, that of the water is always 
considerably above it; the average excess at Fruholm, near the North 
Cape, being as much as 143° Fahr. And it has been further shown 
by Professor Méhn, that not only the coast-temperature of Norway 
during the winter, but its inland climate, is affected in a very marked 
manner by this afflux of warm water; for the ‘ isocheimals,’ or lines 
of mean winter-temperature, instead of corresponding with the paral- 
lels of latitude, lie parallel to the coast-line. 

How, then, are these phenomena to be explained ? If the vis a tergo 
of the Gulf Stream has spent itself in the mid-Atlantic, what force 
brings this afflux of warm water to our shores, and carries it on to 
the N.E., along the coast of Norway, and even past the North Cape 
towards Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla ? And how does it happen that 
the water which laves our north-western shores in winter is not only so 
much warmer than the air which rests upon it, but continues to pre- 
serve a notable portion of that warmth at least as far as the North 
Cape, notwithstanding that as it flows northwards its temperature is 
more and more in excess of that of the atmosphere above it ? 

It is obvious that the continual outflow of the deeper stratum of 
Polar water, of which we have evidence in the constant maintenance 
of the glacial temperature, not only of the sea-bottom, but of the 
great mass of the water contained in the vast oceanic basin, cannot 
be maintained without a continual indraught of the upper stratum 
towards the Poles: this, as its temperature is progressively lowered, 
decreases in volume and increases in specific gravity; and as the 
lower stratum flows away under the excess of pressure, the upper 
stratum, now cooled down nearly to the freezing-point of salt water, 
will sink into its place, making way for a new indraught above. 
The two Polar underflows, on the other hand, meeting at or near the 
Equator, will there tend to rise towards the surface, replacing the 
water which has been draughted away towards either Pole; and thus 
a constant ‘vertical circulation’ must be kept up by opposition of 
temperature alone, analogous to that which takes place in the pipes of 
the hot-water apparatus by which large buildings are now commonly 
warmed. The only essential difference between the two cases is, that 
whilst the primwm mobile in the latter is the heat applied to the 
bottom of the boiler, making the warmed water ascend by the reduc- 
tion of its specific gravity due to its expansion, the moving power in 
the former is the cold applied to the surface of the Polar water, making 
it descend by the increase of specific gravity due to the diminution in 
its bulk as its temperature is lowered. 
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This doctrine was first distinctly promulgated nearly forty years 
ago by the eminent physicist Lenz, on the basis of the temperature- 
observations he had made in Kotzebue’s second voyage more than ten 
years previously; these having satisfied him of two facts—first, the 

eral diffusion of a glacial temperature over the ocean-bottom, 
which he rightly interpreted as dependent on an underflow of Polar 
water ; and, second, the nearer approach of cold water to the surface 
under the Equator, than either on the north or on the south of it, 
which he considered to indicate an uprising of that Polar water from 
below, where the two underflows meet. But, though accepted by 
Pouillet and other distinguished physicists, this doctrine, with the 
observations by which it was supported, was entirely lost sight of, 
until independently advanced by myself as the only feasible explana- 
tion of the Poleward movement of the whole upper stratum of North 
Atlantic water, and of the southward outflow of glacial water from 
the Arctic basin, of which the ‘ Porcupine’ temperature-soundings 
seemed to afford conclusive evidence. 

My explanation, though contested by Mr. Croll, and not accepted 
by Sir Wyville Thomson, has been explicitly adopted by a large 
number of eminent physicists, both Pritish and Continental, among 
whom I may specially mention Professor Méhn of Christiania, who- 
had previously maintained the dependence of the remarkable climatic 
condition of Norway on the N.E. extension of the true Gulf Stream. 
Immediately on receiving the report in which I had demonstrated 
the inadequacy of the Florida current to propel as far as the coast of 
Norway the vast body of warm water required to keep its harbours: 
open, and had shown the dependence of the N.E. movement of the 
warm upper stratum, to the depth of 500 fathoms (which I had myself 
first recognised in the ‘ Porcupine’), on the Poleward indraught that 
forms the necessary complement of the outward glacial underflow,,. 
Professor Méhn not only expressed to me his entire concurrence in 
both views, but communicated to me a remarkable example he had 
himself met with, of a similar vertical circulation on a smaller scale. 
It is to the remarkable thickness of this Poleward flow that the 
surface-layer owes its power of so long resisting the cooling effect 
of the atmosphere which overlies it; so that, as it flows along the 
coast of Norway towards the North Cape, its temperature even in 
winter sustains so much smaller a reduction than that of the atmo- 
sphere, as to give it an excess which constantly increases with its 
northing. But though its surface-temperature is so little reduced, 
the thickness of this warm stratum is undergoing progressive dimi- 
nution, as its deeper layers successively go up to replace those which 
have been chilled and have gone down; so that beyond the North 
Cape, the surface-temperature rapidly falls with the eastward move- 
ment of this flow along the northern shores of Europe and Asia ; and 
all trace of heat imported from the south-west at last dies out. 
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As the superheating of the upper stratum of the mid-Atlantic is 
dependent on the influx of Gulf Stream and other water exceptionally 
warmed in the Equatorial Current, the thermal effect of its N.E. 
flow is mainly dependent upon the Gulf Stream and its adjuncts, 
while its movement is kept up by the Polar indraught. Thus neither 
the general Oceanic Circulation, nor the Gulf Stream, could alone pro- 
duce the result which is due to their conjoint action. The Gulf 
Stream water, without the Polar indraught, would remain in the mid- 
Atlantic ; and the Polar indraught, without Gulf Stream water to feed 
it, would be almost as destitute of thermal power as it is in the South 
Atlantic. 


The transient visit of the ‘Challenger’ to the Antarctic ice- 
barrier gave her scientific staff the opportunity of examining the 
structure of the southern icebergs, which altogether differs from that 
of the icebergs with which our northern navigators are familiar; 
these last being now universally regarded as glaciers, which have de- 
scended the seaward valleys of Greenland and Labrador, and have 
floated away when no longer supported by a solid base ; and the infor- 
mation they have gathered is of considerable interest, as helping us 
to form a more definite conception of the condition of our own part 
of the globe during the glacial epoch. For a number of independent 
considerations now lead almost irresistibly to the conclusion, that the 
icebergs of the Antarctic are for the most part detached portions of a 
vast ice-sheet, covering a land surface—either continuous, or broken 
up into an archipelago of islands—which occupies the principal part 
of the vast circumpolar area, estimated at about four and a half 
millions of square miles, or nearly double the area of Australia. Of 
this ice-sheet, the edge forms the great southern ‘ ice- barrier,’ which 
presents itself, wherever it has been approached sufficiently near to 
be distinctly visible, as a continuous ice-cliff, rising from 200 to 250 
feet above the sea-level. 

The icebergs of the Antarctic Sea are, as a rule, distinguished by 
their tabular form, and by the great uniformity of their height ; this, 
in bergs which show least signs of change since their first detachment 
from the parent mass, seldom varies much from 200 feet above the 
sea-line. The tabular surface of the typical berg is nearly flat, and 
parallel with the sea-line ; its shape usually approaches the rectangu- 
lar, and it is bounded all round by nearly perpendicular cliffs. From 
a comparison of the specific gravity of berg-ice with that of sea-water, 
it appears that the quantity of ice beneath the surface required to 
float that which is elevated above it must be about nine times as great; 
in other words, supposing that a berg had the regular shape of a box, 
its entire depth from its upper surface to its base must be ten times 
its height above the sea-level. Consequently, if the latter be 200 
feet, the entire height of the mass would be 2,000 feet, which might 
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thus be assumed to be the thickness of the ice-sheet from whose 
margin it was detached. This estimate must not be accepted, how- 
ever, as other than approximative.—The dimensions of these bergs vary 
greatly. Those seen from the ‘ Challenger’ were generally from one 
to three miles long ; but single bergs are reported of seven or even 
ten miles in length ; and an enormous mass of floating ice, probably 
composed of a chain of bergs locked together, forming a hook 60 
miles long by 40 broad, and enclosing a bay 40 miles in breadth, was 
passed in 1854 by twenty-one merchant ships, in a latitude corre- 
sponding to that of the northern coast of Portugal. 

The upper part of the ice-cliff that forms the exposed face of the 
bergs is of a pale blue, which gradually deepens in colour towards the 
base. When looked at closely, it is seen to be traversed by a delicate 
horizontal ruling of faint blue lines separated by dead-white inter- 
spaces. These lines preserve a very marked parallelism, but become 
gradually closer and closer from above downwards, their distance 
being a foot or even more at the top of the berg, but not more than 
two or three inches near the surface of the water, where the inter- 
spaces lose their dead whiteness, and become hyaline or bluish. There 
ean be no doubt that this stratification is due to successive accumula- 
tions of snow upon a nearly level surface, the spaces between the 
principal blue lines probably representing approximately the snow- 
accumulations of successive seasons. The direct radiant heat of the 
sun is very considerable even in these latitudes, so that the immediate 
surface of the snow is melted in the middle of every clear day ; and 
the water, percolating into the subjacent layers, freezes again at 
night. The frequent repetition of this process will convert a very 
considerable thickness of snow into ice ; the blue transparent lamelle 
being the most compact, whilst the intervening white veins are 
rendered semi-opaque by the presence of air-cells. And it is obviously 
the compression which these undergo, that causes the approximation 
of the blue lines, and the change to a greater compactness and trans- 
parence in the intervening layers, towards the bottom of the cliff. 
Slight irregularities in the general parallelism of the stratification, 
and the occasional thinning-out of particular lamella, were easily 
accounted for by the drifting of the snow-layers of the surface, before 
they had become consolidated. And although there are various cases 
in which the strata had been changed from their original horizontality 
to various degrees of inclination, sometimes also being traversed by 
‘ faults,’ and occasionally even twisted and contorted, these might all 
be accounted for by forces acting subsequently to the detachment of 
the bergs. For their plane of flotation is liable to alteration by changes 
ef form due to unequal melting, and the separation of large masses 
either above or below the surface; and ‘ dislocations ’ of’ ¥arious kinds 
will be produced by collisions and lateral thrusts,Avhen bergs are 
impelled against each other by the wind. Sir Wyville Thomson and 
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Mr. Moseley entirely agree in the statement that they could nowhere 
trace any such ‘structure’ as is produced in.a land-glacier, during 
its movement down a valley, by the curvature and contraction of its 
rocky borders, and the inequalities of the bottom over which it 
moves. And the presumption is altogether very strong, that these 
_vast masses have originally formed part of a great ice-sheet, formed 
by the cumulative pressure of successive snow-falls over a land area of 
no great elevation; which flows downwards from its highest level in 
the direction of least resistance, that is to say from the Polar centre 
towards the continually disintegrating margin, progressively diminish- 
ing in thickness as it extends itself peripherally. Thus gradually 
moving seawards, the ice-sheet will at last pass the margin of the land, 
but will continue to rest upon the gradually descending sea-bed, 
flowing down its gentle slope until lifted by its own buoyancy (like a 
vessel on launch), when vast masses will break off and float away. 

Although the observers of the ‘Challenger’ did not see either 
masses of rock, stones, or even gravel upon any of the icebergs they 
approached, Wilkes and Ross saw many such: and the ‘soundings’ 
of the ‘Challenger were found to consist of such comminuted clays 
and sands as would be the result of the abrasion of rocky surfaces 
over which the ice-sheet had moved; while the dredge brought up a 
considerable quantity of land débris—chiefly basaltic pebbles about 
the meridian of 80° E., and pebbles and larger fragments of meta- 
morphic rocks further to the eastward. It was probably from the 
valleys of the great volcanic range, that the rock-masses came which 
were observed on bergs by Wilkes and Ross; one of which, clearly of 
voleanic origin, weighed many tons. That the southern circumpolar 
area is chiefly land, and not water, seems to be further indicated by 
the absence of any such low temperature of the deeper water, as Sir 
George Nares ascertained to exist beneath the ‘ paleocrystic’ ice of 
high northern latitudes. For the thermometers lowered through 
borings in that ice gave 28° Fahr. at all depths ; this being the lowest 
temperature at which sea-water can remain unfrozen under ordinary 
circumstances. On the other hand, the bottom-temperatures taken in 
the ‘Challenger’ in closest proximity to the Antarctic ice-barrier 
nowhere proved to be lower than the temperature of the surface 
stratum which was cooled by the melting of the berg-ice; thus in- 
dicating the absence of any supply of yet colder water from a source 
nearer the Pole. 

Thus the Antarctic ‘ ice-barrier’ is to be regarded as the margin 
of a Polar ‘ice-cap,’ whose thickness at its edge is probably about 
2,000 feet, nine tenths of it lying beneath the water-line. This 
margin is not permanent, but is continually wasting away like the 
terminal portion of a land-glacier—not, however, by liquefaction, but 
by disruption,—and is as continually renewed by the spreading out of 
the piled-up ice of the area within. What may be the thickness of 
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the ‘ ice-cap ’ nearer its Polar centre, we have at present no means of 
knowing ; but it must doubtless be kept down by the facility of 
downward flow in almost every direction towards its periphery of 
10,000 miles, 


In regard to the animal life of the deep sea, the ‘Challenger’ 
researches do not seem likely to yield any new general result of strik- — 
ing interest. Our previous work had shown that a depth of three 
miles, a pressure of three tons on the square inch, an entire absence 


* of sunlight, and a temperature below 32°, might be sustained by a 


considerable number and variety of animal types; and this conclusion 
has been fully confirmed and widely extended. Many specimens 
have been brought up alive from depths exceeding four miles, at 
which the pressure was four tons on the square inch, considerably 
exceeding that exerted by the hydraulic presses used for packing 
Manchester goods. Even the ‘protected’ thermometers specially 
constructed for deep-sea sounding were frequently crushed; and 
a sealed glass tube containing air, having been lowered (within a 
copper case) to a depth of 2,000 fathoms, was reduced to a fine 
powder almost like snow, by what Sir Wyville Thomson ingeniously 
characterised as an implosion; the pressure having apparently been 
resisted until it could no longer be borne, and the whole having been 
then disintegrated at the same moment. The rationale of the 
resistance afforded by soft-bodied animals to a pressure which thus 
affects hard glass, is simply that they contain no air, but consist of 
solids and liquids only; and that since their constituent parts are not 
subject to more than a very trifling change of bulk, while the equality 
of the pressure in every direction will prevent any change in their 
form, there is really nothing to interfere with the ordinary perform- 
ance of their vital functions. 

The entire absence of solar light, which constitutes another most 
important peculiarity in the conditions of deep-sea life, would seem 
at first sight to be an absolute bar toits maintenance. Experimental 
evidence has not yet, I believe, been obtained of the direct penetration 
of the solar rays to more than 100 fathoms; but as I dredged slow- 
growing red calcareous Algz (true corallines) in the Mediterranean 
at a depth of 150 fathoms (at, or below, which Edward Forbes also 
would seem to have met with them), the actinic, if not the luminous, 
rays must probably penetrate to that range. Below what Edward 
Forbes termed the coralline zone, it would seem impossible that any 
other type of vegetable life can be sustained, than such as have the 
capacity of the fungi for growing in the dark ; living, like them, upon 
material supplied by the decomposition of organic compounds. Such 
lowly plants have been found by Professor P. M. Duncan in corals 
dredged from more than 1,000 fathoms’ depth. 
Upon what, then, do deep-sea animals feed? In the early stage 
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of this inquiry, it was ascertained by Dr. Frankland that the sam- 
ples of water procured by the ‘ Porcupine,’ not only at considerable 
distances from land, but also from bottoms exceeding 500 fathoms’ 
depth, contained so much organic matter not in a decomposing state, 
that animals having a large absorbent surface, and requiring but a 
smal] proportion of solids in their food, might be sustained by simple 
imbibition. And an adequate provision for the continual restoration 
of such material to the ocean-water seemed to be made by the sur- 
face-vegetation which fringes almost every sea-margin, and which 
occasionally extends itself over large tracts in the open ocean, as, 
notably, in the Sargasso Sea. But the ‘ Challenger’s’ researches have 
thrown a new light on this question, by showing that the animals of 
the deep sea are largely dependent for their food upon the minute 
organisms and the débris of larger ones, which are continually falling 
to the bottom from the upper waters. 


This débris (says Mr. Moseley) is no doubt mainly derived from the surface 
Pelagic flora and fauna, but is also to a large extent composed of refuse of various 
kinds washed down by rivers, or floated out to sea from shores, and sunken to the 
bottom when water-logged. The dead Pelagic animals must fall as a constant rain 
of food upon the habitation of their deep-sea dependents. Maury, speaking of the 
surface Foraminifera, wrote, ‘The sea, like the snow-cloud, with its flakes in a 
calm, is always letting fall upon its bed showers of microscopic shells.’ It might be 
supposed that these shells and other surface-animals would consume so long a time 
in dropping to the bottom in great depths, that their soft tissues would be decom- 
posed, and that they would have ceased to be serviceable as food by the time they 
reached the ocean-bed. Such, however, is not the case, partly because the salt 
water of the sea exercises a strongly preservative effect on animal tissues, partly 
because the time required for sinking is in reality not very great.” 


Of this Mr. Moseley assured himself by an experimental test, 
which indicated that the dead body of a floating salpa might sink to 
a depth of 2,000 fathoms in little more than four days, whilst its body 
might remain for a month so far undecomposed as to be serviceable 
as food to deep-sea animals. As land was neared, moreover, many 
interesting proofs were obtained of the feeding of deep-sea animals 
en débris derived from the neighbouring shores. 


Thus, off the coast of New South Wales we dredged from 400 fathoms a large 
sea-urchin which had its stomach full of pieces of a sea-grass (Zostera) derived 
from the coast above. Again, we dredged from between the New Hebrides and 
Australia, from 1,400 fathoms, a piece of wood and half a dozen examples of a large 
palm-fruit as large as an orange. In one of these fruits, which had hard woody 
external coats, the albumen of the fruit was still preserved, perfectly fresh in ap- 
pearance, and white, like that of a ripe cocoa-nut. The hollows of the fruits were 
occupied by two molluscs ; the husks and albumen were bored by a teredo-like 
mollusc ; and the fibres of the husks had among them small nematoid worms.® 


Branches of trees, also, and leaves of shrubs, in a water-logged 
condition, were occasionally brought up in the dredge from great 


7 Notes by a Naturalist, p. 582. 8 Ibid. p. 583. 
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depths; and their occurrence, as Mr. Moseley remarks, is of import- 
ance, not only to the naturalist, as showing that deep-sea animals 
may draw large supplies of food from such sources, but also to the 
geologist, as indicating the manner in which specimens of land vege- 
tation may have been imbedded in deposits formed at great depths. 

The entire absence of sunlight on the deep-sea bottom seems to 
have the same effect as the darkness of caves, in reducing to a rudi- 
mentary condition the eyes of such of their inhabitants as fish and 
crustacea, which ordinarily enjoy visual power; and many of these 
are provided with enormousiy long and delicate feelers or hairs, in 
order that they may feel their way about with these, just as a blind 
man does. with his stick. But other deep-sea animals have enor- 
mously large eyes, enabling them to make the best of the little light 
there is in the depths, which is probably derived (as suggested in 
the report of the ‘ Porcupine’ dredgings) from the phosphorescence 
emitted by many deep-sea animals, especially a certain kind of 
zoophytes. ‘ It seems certain,’ says Mr. Moseley, ‘that the deep sea 
must be lighted here and there by greater or smaller patches of 
luminous alcyonarians, with wide intervals, probably, of total darkness 
intervening; and very possibly the animals with eyes congregate 
round these sources of light.’ It is remarkable that with such 
poverty of light there should be such richness of colowr among deep- 
sea animals. Although most deep-sea fish are of a dull black colour, 
and some white as if bleached, deep-sea crustaceans, echinoderms, and 
zoophytes usually exhibit more colour than the corresponding forms 
that inhabit shallow water. Thus the deep-sea shrimps, which were 
obtained in very great abundance, were commonly of an intensely 
bright scarlet; deep-sea holothurians are often of a deep purple; 
and many deep-sea corals have their soft structures tinged with a 
madder-colouring matter resembling that which occurs in surface- 
swimming jelly-fish. 

As was to be expected from the results of the * Lightning * and 
‘Porcupine’ dredgings, the more extended explorations of the 
‘Challenger’ have shown that there still live in the sea-depths a 
number of animal forms which were supposed, until thus found, to be 
extinct, existing only as fossils. And large numbers of interesting 
new genera and species of known families of animals were obtained ; 
whilst many forms which had been previously accounted of extreme 
rarity have proved to be really common, having a wide geographical 
range, and occurring in large numbers in particular spots. This is 
the case, for example, with the beautiful pentacrinus, a survivor from 
the old Liassic times, of which the living specimens preserved in all 
the museums of the world could have been counted on the fingers not 
many years ago, all of them having been brought up on fishing-lines 
from the neighbourhood of the West India Islands. As many as 
twenty specimens of a new species of this most interesting type, 
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however, had been brought up from a depth of 800 fathoms in one of 
the‘ Porcupine’ dredgings off the coast of Portugal. The ‘ Chal- 
lenger’ made a large collection, including several new species, from 
various localities. And yet more recently the dredgings of Professor 
Alexander Agassiz in the Gulf of Mexico have shown how thickly 
many parts of the sea-bed are covered with these ‘ lily stars’ mounted 
upon their long wavy stalks. 

Those, however, who.had expected results of greater zoological 
and paleontological importance from these explorations must confess 
to some disappointment :— 


Most enthusiastic representations (says Mr. Moseley) were held by many 
naturalists, and such were especially put forward by the late Professor Agassiz, 
who had hopes of finding almost all important fossil forms existing in life and 
vigour at great depths. Such hopes.were doomed to disappointment; but even to 
the last, every cuttle-fish which came up in our deep-sea net was squeezed to see if 
it had a Belemnite’s bone in its back, and Trilobites were eagerly looked out for. 
- « « We picked up no missing links to fill up the gaps of the great zoological 
family tree. The results of the ‘Challenger’s’ voyage have gone to prove that the 
missing links are to be sought out rather by more careful investigation of the 
structure of animals already partially known, than by hunting for entirely new ones 
in the deep sea.” 


The work which has been already done by Mr. Moseley himself in 
this direction, contained in the memoirs he has presented to the Royal 


and Linnzan Societies, is of first-rate value. And if the whole, or 
even any considerable part, of the vast ‘Challenger’ collection 
shall be worked out by the various specialists among whom it has 
been distributed, with anything like the same completeness and 
ability, it cannot be questioned that the series of volumes in which 
the scientific results of this voyage will be embodied, will far surpass 
in interest and importance those reports of previous Circumnavigation 
Expeditions which are accounted models of their class. 


Wituiam B. Carpenter. 


® Notes by a Naturalist, p. 587. 
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AGNOSTICISM AND WOMEN. 


Ir is acknowledged on all sides that Agnosticism is gaining ground 
among men. It is not so thoroughly realised that in this case it 
must in the long run equally gain ground among women. This side 
of the question is not one that is often raised. Men do not see 
willingly that which they dislike to see, and there can be little doubt 
that the spread of Agnosticism among women would tend to make 
them discontented with the quiet home life which is often their only 
lot. It would, moreover, increase tenfold the cry of women for the 
right of employment in. the more active lines of life at present 
denied to them. Men prefer to hope that women will be slow to 
drive logic to its ultimate end; that they will siill cling with 
womanly inconsistency to all that is refining and soothing in the old 
ereeds ; and that the newer and colder lights of their husbands and 
brothers will only serve to eliminate from those creeds the elements 
of superstition and fear which are now considered so’ debasing. But 
in a day when intellect in women is valued more highly than it has 
ever been, they will not long be willing to hold a belief that is not 
shared by men. All around them they see the men they admire and 
reverence drawn away from the beliefs of the past. Progress allures 
and fascinates all, and the rational mind, as opposed to the instinct, 
is the god at whose shrine all desire to worship. With this atmo- 
sphere around them it is not possible that women, highly emo- 
tional in temperament and essentially timid in intellect, should long 
remain proof against it. But, granted that Agnosticism in the long 
run will grow among women as it has grown among men, how will it 
affect their interests and their employments? It may be replied that 
it will affect them no otherwise than it does men; but to make this 
reply is to forget that women are very differently constituted. Their 
nature and their pursuits are different. Few women—at least so 
far as society is framed at present—can have a profession. Few 
women can hope to take an active share in political life. Even if 
they gain the suffrage, the pride of their equality with men on this 
point will only suffice to give an excitement to a few days of political 
contest, or may possibly awaken a keener advocacy of their special 
prejudices. Some among them, by the help of a busy life spent in 
society, are carried along by the current; and a certain percentage, 
and these perhaps the happiest, are obliged to work for their own 
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living. These at least are spared the discouraging question, ‘Who 
will profit by what Ido?’ I am not speaking of the young. They, 
for the most part, do not trouble their heads about their belief, their 
work, or their future. They are content to let their tastes rule them, 
Whether it is lawn-tennis, or dancing, or more intellectual pursuits, it 
is all the same. In the earlier years of existence, life and energy are 
fully sufficient in themselves for happiness, provided those years are 
‘uncrossed by any severe lines of mental or bodily pain. Nor is it in 
the early days of married life that such questionings arise. While 
the children of a household are young, the mother has engrossing 
duties and pleasures, and few immediate difficulties arise in the way 
of education. But it is not the lot of all to be either wives or mothers, 
and anyhow there are a very large number of women who find them- 
selves, as life goes on, with no children of their own to educate, and 
no husband in whose pursuits they can forget themselves. To what 
interests and employments has this large part of the community 
hitherto looked forward? What has lain between the eager life of 
youth and the ideal rest of old age? Speaking broadly, their 
interests have mainly been three: Taking care of the old or sick, 
teaching the ignorant, and watching—not to speak of praying—with 
a cheerful countenance for the wellbeing of those they love. How 
will Agnosticism affect these three interests in the future ? 

The strength of women lies in their heart. It shows itself in their 
strong love and instinctive perception of right and wrong. Intellec- 
tual courage is rarely one of their virtues. As a rule they are inclined 
to be restless and excitable, allowing their judgments and actions to 
be swayed by quick emotions of all kinds, but, above all, it is in their 
hopefulness and their endurance that they find their chief power. Who 
is the last person to give up hope in the case of a member of the family 
who has apparently gone altogether to the bad? What mother or 
sister with deep and ardent love for such will ever cease to cherish 
hope or to endure suffering on their account? The patience of 
women is proverbial, and their whole lives are bound up in their 
affections. Few people will deny that love in one form or another 
makes up the beauty of life to woman. It enters into all she does. 
Any work outside her immediate circle is undertaken most often 
from pure desire to help some one else to know something of the 
mysterious happiness of love. Unlike men, women chiefly look for 
personal intercourse with those for whom they are working. If their 
interest lies among the poor, they are desirous of sympathetic 
personal acquaintance with them; and very little good work of a 
lasting kind has been done by women without their own influence of 
love being brought to bear on the individual case. Without dwelling 
on the greater physical weakness of women in general, it is a fact that 
their brains are more easily deranged, and unless they change greatly 
they are apt to deteriorate in essential womanly qualities if thrown 
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much or prominently before the world. They are seldom fitted to rule ; 
emulation and jealousy being generally strong in their character, 
while their feelings and judgments are often rapid in the extreme. 
It is in the heart, therefore, that a woman will more especially feel 
the effects of Agnosticism, whether those effects be for good or for 
evil. Her head may gain in grasp of logic and in clearness of view; 
but if her heart, with all its powers for good, is weakened and dis- 
couraged, she will gain little ultimately by the spread of the new 
views. When the heart is dispirited, or thrown back upon itself, the 
action that springs from it tends inevitably to fall lifeless to the 
ground. 

Let us now look more closely at the effect Agnosticism is likely 
to produce upon women’s employments. Take first the duty of 
tending the old in the person whether of a parent or of the poor; 
a duty into which many a woman whose life would otherwise be very 
desolate has thrown herself with self-denying devotion, and in which 
she often finds her sole strong interest. If she is an Agnostic, she 
has nothing left her but to realise that each day that passes leaves 
those she loves and reverences weaker and more failing in body 
and mind. Like shadows of their former selves she will see them 
fading from her sight; not in any hope of a future glorified ex- 
istence, nor even, perhaps, with that amount of earthly honour they 
would have had if they had died while the generation who knew them 
in earlier days was still alive. Gradual decay of body and mind 
envelops them like a mist, and causes the pettier side of character 
to loom largely in the foreground. All power of mental growth 
comes to an end, and the best that can be hoped is that death will 
come before second childhood has set in. From the Agnostic point 
of view, can there be more effectual pleading in favour of euthanasia, 
and for the ‘noble suicide’ of the old Romans? It may be urged 
that old age has its lessons to read to youth, and that it is cowardly 
to fly from a post where one was placed by the unerring hand of Fate. 
What will arguments like these tell in the face of dimmed intellect or 
terrible disease, when the judges regard love and honour in the world’s 
sight alone? In the case of the poor this will be felt even more 
strongly. How can it be reconciled with true progress to keep alive 
at the public expense the old, who, being sick and ignorant, can add 
nothing to the march of progress? By what arguments will it be 
brought home to the Agnostic ratepayer that it is his duty to support 
the hopeless lunatic or incurable pauper? No appeal to humanity 
is effectual here. Humanity in its purely human aspect would do 
well to put an end to their sufferings. It is indeed whispered t 
even now this is sometimes done when hopeless agony and hefrible 
disease become too much for the endurance of those who watelt such 
cases. And surely, from the Agnostic point of view, the stion is a 
right one. It is not desirable here to enlarge upon tie Christian 
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view of such matters. It is sufficient to note that, from the Agnostic 
point of view, the soothing elements of hope in the future, belief 
in the possible purification through pain, and sense of a greater and 
more loving Power above all, are wholly lacking in a work which is 
essentially and specially woman’s work, and which tries her heart to 
the utmost. 

Teaching the ignorant may seem a more promising field; yet 
even this has a hopeless feature in it. If this life is all, what does 
education tend to? It tends practically with many natures to 
heighten and intensify unhappiness. This is a startling assertion, 
and will probably at once be dismissed as untrue by some who read it. 
Still I can at least show that it is true in certain cases. To begin 
with, to know that you are unhappy is to feel it. Many people get 
through life of a very unpleasant kind more or less comfortably by 
the simple means of never realising what they are suffering. Com- 
parisons make up a large half of our miseries, and there can be no 
comparisons for those who know no better life than their own. Of 
eourse, if you can attain what you desire in the way of good, it is all 
a gain to desire it. Still there are so many good things that educa- 
tion helps people to long for, nay almost to consider essential to their 
happiness, which the poor especially can never hope to enjoy, that I 
do say that education often breeds a discontent that embitters and 
disheartens the whole of a man’s life. This is not a reason for 
ceasing to educate. Much that may be very justly reckoned as 
certain gain can only be attained through education, and from the 
Christian point of view it may also be progress in a path that will 
only become larger and larger as our powers grow and intensify ina 
future world. But in the case of people who believe that this world 
ends all, education has a different side to it. What gain willit be to 
the poor to know and realise fully that their lot is pain and discom- 
fort in this world, and that this world is the only one? How will 
certain hard questions about justice and equality be answered? 
Let us place ourselves in the position of a man with education enough 
to know that the whole of his surroundings are necessarily wretched, 
and that it is only a question of money that makes the difference 
between his working all day on his back in a coal-mine and his 
master working in a comfortable room. How much happiness will 
his education bring him? To realise clearly what we desire and not 
to attain to it is often far more trying than never to have conceived 
anything much better than we have. People who are contented with 
their own way of life, and never aspire to a higher, may not be of an 
elevated order of mind, but they are often of a very happy one. All 
knowledge in its very essence ought to bring the longing for more, 
but if that longing can never be gratified, to raise it is a doubtful 
contribution to the sum of human happiness. It is only in view of 
attaining a higher step that a lower one is an unmixed good. Those 
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who have worked personally among the poor can see something of 
this in the class of women who through more refining employment 
become discontented with their own position. The contrast is so ex- 
treme between the necessary squalor of the very poor and the least cul- 
ture that comes from the outside. It is to be remembered too that the 
poor, for all practical purposes, must be compared to those orders of 
ereation that cannot really alter much. A few here and there, by a 
happy combination of chances, will rise above their comrades and make 
good their better side, but it can never be so with the bulk of that 
vast seething multitude that swarms in our great towns, or makes a 
struggle for existence in our agricultural counties. By all means let us 
go on with institutes and educational schemes and help the few, but 
let us never forget that the many do and must remain hopelessly 
unable to break the barriers that lie between them and happiness 
produced by culture. 

Let us now imagine that the reasonable dreams of the philanthro- 
pist have been realised, and that the bulk of our lower classes have 
become fairly thrifty and clean, able to read and write, and have at 
least as much arithmetic at their command as will be required to 
add up their savings. The social change would be enormous. Our 
poor would have come to take a more reasonable view of what ought 
to constitute happiness—that is to say, they would feel uncomfort- 
able when they were dirty, and sufficiently anxious about the fu- 
ture to take pains to save. They might defer marriage, and they 
might economise in all they could—which would mean going without 
many of the things that now amuse them. However, as these amuse- 
ments are usually of a physical, not to say debasing, kind, this would 
not so much matter from the culture point of view. But what is 
there in all this to fire the enthusiasm of our thoughtful women? 
Coffee-palaces, with their harmless amusements, will take the place 
of the public-house. The life of working-men might attain to a pale 
imitation of that tepid luxury which clubs bestow upon the classes 
above them. The long day in the coal-mine or the factory may be 
enlivened by the thought of the contest over the chess-board or the 
billiard-table awaiting him at night. The more studious might 
look forward to the hour spent in reading in the unpretending 
comfort of a free library. The politics of the moment may be 
sufficiently interesting to give a passing excitement to an even- 
ing’s conversation, and a popular lecturer might gain a fairly in- 
telligent audience. These are the unambitious aims that really 
lie at the bottom of many a high-flown eulogy of the education 
of the working-men; and what does it come to? A little more 
learning to help a man to know the inevitable depth of his real 
ignorance; a little more leisure to spend in well-lighted rooms 
with spillikins and coffee; a little fewer open and violent sins; a 
little more veneer of the more respectable sins of the upper classes. 
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What a tiny drop in the cup of human happiness at best! And to gain 
this our women are to give the same enthusiasm, the same self-deny- 
ing devotion, that is now given to winning immortal souls. Does 
any one really imagine that the enthusiasm for making people warm 
and comfortable can ever be as ardent as the enthusiasm for making 
them love God? Besides, the picture itself is not one to attract our 
best energies. Grant that the poor have the comforts I have de- 
scribed, are sorrow and care banished as a matter of course? Will 
the Agnostic promise that the human heart will have no longing after 
something higher than our poor human perfection ? Will he lessen the 
unquenchable desire for reunion with those who are parted from us by 
death? If he cannot do this, his efforts to make people happy in this 
world alone will not come to much. Material comfort adds strangely 
little to the sum of human happiness. Riches may smooth over 
difficulties and help to distract the thoughts, but what heart has ever 
found solid comfort in real trouble from material prosperity? Love 
and hope in the future alone will do this. Let our poor gain these 
through their institutes and coffee-palaces, and they will then be 
works to devote a lifetime to, and to fill the hearts of women with 
eager enthusiasm. More than this. Even if self-denying women 
were yet to be found to give their lives for such small ends, the ebbs 
and flows of human progress are too powerful and too slow to be 
affected perceptibly by individual effort : without the thought of fruit 
in the future, who would care to sow the tiny seed which may hardly 
throw up so much as a leaf here? To work with interest we must 
work with hope, and it is only in the light of a future world that 
work among the poor can sustain its hope long. Modern science 
teaches the lesson of the sacrifice of the individual for ‘the com- 
munity, and modern life carries out the lesson to its extreme 
end. It is on certain sides a most true and valuable lesson, and 
its logic is incontestable as far as this world is concerned. But 
woman’s work, as a rule, deals with the individual, and the lesson 
comes home with cruel force to an Agnostic when perchance 
she loses the individual, and has only an intellectual appreciation 
of the community. If the individual is not made happy here, 
where else will he be made happy? Let none of us measure these 
things by our own firesides and among our own friends. To weigh 
them truly we must go among those who are sick in body and 
mind; human in their feelings and desires; animal in their hope 
and in their death. Who would wish to give more knowledge to 
dumb animals? Their ignorance is their grand medicine against 
pain. What are our feelings in a foreign country when we see 
animals suffering, and know that nothing that we can say can help 
them? The wisest of us turn away and forget the sight as soon as 
may be. It will be the same when we are brought face to face with 
hopeless misery, ignorance, and sin, and we are unable to say one word 
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of real comfort or hope. The inevitable trials of the poor are almost 
overwhelming, and they are often of a kind that no human comfort 
can touch. Brave indeed will be the love that will lead our women, 
when they have become Agnostic, to watch the suffering of those whom 
no help here or hereafter can reach! It is no use to say that the old 
myths may still be taught to the poor. No true man or woman 
could teach them so as to come home to their hearers if they did not 
believe them themselves. Never are lies seen through more surely 
than by children and by the poor. 

One other lot especially belonging to women remains. It is 
that of waiting in patience for the turning again of those who 
have chosen to pursue an evil path. How will Agnosticism affect 
them here? I will answer it by asking if there is any woman, be 
she Agnostic or Christian, whose first instinct is not in such a case 
to pray. It is not too much to say that prayer in one form or 
another makes up the life of very loving natures. It gathers up all 
that is best and noblest in woman’s character. Her hope finds its 
fruition, her endurance gains fresh strength, her pleading adds new 
If only the effect on herself be considered, what 


force to her love. 
But I shall not dwell 


fountains of courage are opened by prayer ! 


here on this side of the question. It is conceded by all that if 
Christianity is held in very truth it brings a peculiar happiness 


to the person holding it. It is the reverse picture to this that 
must be considered. Hope for a better future in this life may 
still be kept alive in the heart of the Agnostic waiting for the turn- 
ing again of those she loves; but how very little she can often 
do towards it! It may be a brother or a son, and he is far away, and 
she cannot tell how she may use her influence over him. Or, it may 
be, she comes across him once more when he is dying—still young— 
but dying with no hope, with no opportunity of making restitution, no 
possibility of fresh endeavours. It may be a lingering deathbed, with 
remorse very keen and conscience fully alive. All she can do to 
soothe and comfort only brings out more clearly what might have 
been. She can hold out no hope that ardent desire after better 
things may still bear its fruit in another world. She can bring 
no comfort by dwelling on the thought that pain lovingly borne 
purifies heart and soul. There is no guarantee that Agnosticism 
will always be confined to highly conscientious people; and it 
is not by them alone that we should test the strength of a 
belief or unbelief. The belief in an abstract ideal of virtue can sus- 
tain some minds in the battle between good and evil; but it will be 
a sad day for our women when they have nothing but that to carry 
to the deathbeds of those they love—when there is nothing between 
them and their despair but the realisation of how far short of the 
ideal the individual human being, love for whom constitutes the sum 
of earthly happiness to woman, has fallen. 
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In the future, then, women will, it may be feared, have either to 
sit still and see their best hopes fade away, or else throw themselves 
eagerly into the more active lines of employment. The cry for 
emancipation and the right of all women to share equally with men 
in the rush of professional work that can drown thought and bring 
riches and fame will then grow too strong for resistance. Those who 
are most opposed to it now will in very compassion further all open- 
ings that will help to fill the void that the loss of belief will leave in 
the heart of women. But when the rights of women have been fully 
established—when their claim to contend with men for all that feeds 
ambition in a worldly career has been freely admitted, what is gained ? 
Women in their truer and nobler mission must still be the centre of 
home life. The few may make their mark in a profession ; the many 
must still find their occupation in their affections, and in the refining 
influence they exercise over the lives of men. Take away Prayer 
and Hope, and you take away the very power that enables women 
to do this cheerfully, and to do it cheerfully is only another word for 
doing it successfully. It may be urged that the gain to a woman’s 
intellect from the surrender of an unprovable religion will be so great 
that the sacrifices her heart must make will be endured with glad- 
ness. At the same time, those who urge this must remember that it 
is in her heart that a woman’s chief strength lies, and that it is there- 
fore on her that the greatest suffering caused by hopelessness will 
fall. To have to comfort and sustain hope when this life ends all 
will make the path of those to whose lot it falls to do it more 
suffering than that of the martyrs of old. They, at least, died for a 
belief that brought joy in its train. The Agnostics will live in the 
loss of such a belief, and be unable to look beyond the inevitable 
sufferings around them. 

I feel I owe a word of apology for what I have written. Itis true 
I have broken that golden rule which forbids us to repeat what is 
neither new nor encouraging; but I have one excuse to offer. Not 
for a moment would I have any one believe in Christianity for its 
promises. In its truth or untruth it stands or falls, and the happi- 
ness or unhappiness of a religion does not constitute its truth. It is 
only in the light of the probable truth of a religion as designed by a 
merciful Creator that such a consideration could arise, and the position 
of the Agnostic is a much earlier one than that. If Agnosticism is 
held through the earnest conviction that it is the only true standpoint, 
and that nothing better is possible for the human intellect to hold, 
the honesty of the position is its best justification. Our conscience is 
the sole ultimate tribunal before which to try any such question. But 
it is not always through earnest conviction that Agnosticism is held. 
To be in the front ranks of progress, and in the tide of intellectual 
fashion ; to rise above the ‘ prejudices’ that spring from our instincts 
rather than our reason; and above all to be in sympathy with the 
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men they admire, are often the more potent influences that sway a 
woman’s mind towards the atheism of the present day. It is with 
the desire that minds likely to be so influenced should look facts in the 
face that I have written what I have. But if it is the lot of any to 
be obliged through honesty of thought to cast away their ancient land- 
marks, at least let them consider if it is all gain to others that they 
should be led to do likewise. What has the Agnostic to offer in com- 
pensation? In the strength of his days he sets out for the goal of 
culture. Physical, mental, moral culture, is his aim and his watch- 
word. Enlightenment in this world takes the place of hope in the 
next, and the intellect alone sets its seal upon the future. Enthu- 
siastic for all progress, he forgets that a progress that comes to an 
end with death is no true progress at all, and that which is untrue 
for the individual cannot be true for the human race. With their 
faith that of an ultimate age of ice, and their hope bounded by the 
grave, what is left to the women of the future but their love alone 
to tell them of how much happiness and misery they are capable? 
If such is the only truth possible for mankind, in very mercy let us 
pause long before we help others to attain to it. 


Bertua LATHBURY. 
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A NONCONFORMIST’S VIEW OF THE 
ELECTION. 


THE union of the Liberal party is now a fait accompli. It is not 
to be supposed that there is or ever will be that absolute accord 
which to outward appearance exists in a party whose creed at present 
resolves itself into one article—faith in Lord Beaconsfield. But the 
very eagerness with which this new ism is pressed upon the country 
has worked wonders in the way of stifling internal dissensions among 
Liberals, and uniting all who dislike this new scheme of personal 
government in opposition to the monstrous claims which the Prime 
Minister has advanced. His letter tothe Duke of Marlborough is no- 
thing more or less than a demand for a vote of absolute confidence 
from the constituencies, and is resented accordingly. It would not be 
easy to find a parallel to its tone in the appeal of any great political 
chief to the country under similar circumstances. In thought it is 
marked by that grotesqueness which many regard as a sign of the 
writer’s extraordinary genius ; in style it is as un-English as the policy 
of its author, and exhibits the same contempt for the traditions of the 
language as he has shown for the best precedents of our history 
and the fundamental principles of our Constitution. But defects of 
this kind might have been more easily pardoned than the arrogance and 
unfairness with which he represents his opponents as enemies of the 
country, and asks the nation to support him as its only patriot states- 
man. Thecharge against the Liberal chiefs would awaken indigna- 
tion if it did not, as soon as we have recovered from the first shock, 
provoke contemptuous laughter. There isa considerable amount of 
gullibility among certain classes of the people, especially at election 
time, but even the most besotted Tory will hardly believe that his 
politigal adversaries, among whom are some of England’s proudest 
nobles, and at whose head is the heir of one of the greatest dukedoms 
in the kingdom, are bent on the humiliation of the country in which 
they hold so lofty a position, and that the only hope of its salvation 
lies in Lord Beaconsfield. The voice is the voice of Sidonia dis- 
coursing with all that ingenuity and eloquence which entertained us 
so many years ago. The only novelty is that Sidonia is now Prime 
Minister of England, and that the chivalry of the Tory party 
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are willing to rally to his standard. It is a strange episode in our 

national story—this struggle about the pretensions of a political 

charlatan, who bas no vital relations to either party, and is only using 

the ambitions and prejudices of his trusting adherents to advance his 

own individual ideas, and who, in fact, cares as little for the old Tory 
cries on which he trades as the best men among his followers for 
those strange dreams of imperialism which he seeks to realise. 

The real significance and full absurdity of the situation will be 
understood only by our posterity, and it is safe to say that there are 
few chapters in our annals which will be conned more curiously or 
which will wear so different an aspect in the time to come from that 
which it has to us. Sufficient for the day, however, is the strange 
phenomenon which this manifesto presents. According to the emi- 
nent French journal whose comments have so often been quoted by 
the Ministerial organs in our press in the hope of influencing English 
opinion, this extraordinary document ‘ shows the old Disraeli with 
his clever way of putting things, his controversial fervour, and all 
the audacities which he has often pushed to the length of effrontery.’ 
Still the Jowrnal des Débats fancies that it will serve his purpose : 
‘It is unjust, exaggerated, but skilful, and will weigh heavily on the 
Liberals.’ The passage is worth citing only because of the view 
which it suggests of the temper of the English people as judged by an 
acute foreign critic. The nation has fallen so low in his opinion that 
it is either so blind as not to perceive the injustice of the accusations 
hurled against some of its noblest chiefs, or so given up to its idol 
that it will not resent them. Englishmen who care for the honour 
of their country may well hope that the forecast may, as we believe 
it will, prove untrue. The Jingoes, no doubt, will applaud it as 
they would applaud any utterance of their chief, however extravagant, 
but wise men of the Tory party shake their heads, and the middle 
party, who are said to hold the balance of power, are disgusted. As 
to Liberals, they are unconscious of the heavy pressure on their cause 
of which the French critic speaks. On them the chief effect of the 
manifesto has been to weld the party into a more compact force and 
inspire it with a more resolute purpose to emancipate the country 
from the influence of a statesman who not only weaves into his formal 
address aspersions upon his adversaries as baseless as they are malicious, 
but who is so lacking in patriotism that, while pretending to be the 
guardian of the integrity of the Empire, he does not hesitate to 
stimulate that antagonism between the peoples of England and 
Treland by which alone it could be endangered. 

The contrast between the condition of the Liberal party to-day 
and that which it presented in 1874 is, indeed, as remarkable as it is 
full of promise. Six years ago the first business of the leaders in the 
different constituencies was to adjust the internal controversies by 
which the party had been rent in twain, and to find some terms of 
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compromise which would allow of union at the polls. Faith in Mr, 
Gladstone still kept numbers true and loyal to the Liberal standard, 
but the disintegrating influences which had been at work had created 
divisions which it was simply impossible at once to heal. In some 
eases the battle between Liberal and Liberal was fought out to the 
bitter end—the end being the triumph of Toryism. But even 
where an outward union was preserved, there was an amount of 
apathy, the natural consequence of which was disaster and defeat. I 
fear it must be confessed that in many instances Liberals were more 
eager in their attacks upon one another than in their assaults upon 
the common foe; and though the completeness of the Tory success 
came upon them as an unpleasant surprise, there were not a few who 
were quite prepared for the overthrow of the Liberal Ministry, and 
regarded it with so much indifference that they did little or nothing 
to avert it. There is nothing of the kind to-day. We have, as we 
shall always have in a party of independent thought and progressive 
tendency, great variety of opinion. There are here and there men 
so devoted to a particular object that they assume a lofty superiority 
not only to the interests of their party, but to the practical results of 
their conduct on their own special reform, and pursue tactics which 
caricature the principle of representative government, while they tend 
to defeat the very end they have in view. Personal jealousies and local 
influences will also be sure sometimes to intrude themselves, and will 
work more evil among us than in a party where the discipline is com- 
pact and the weight of authority more powerful. But these causes tell 
infinitely less to-day than they did at the last General Election! 
Among other results of six years’ experience of absolute Tory domi- 
nation has been the consolidation of the Liberal force. Advanced 
Liberals are no longer heard to say that it matters little which party 
is in office, since Liberalism is always in power. The last three years 
have dispelled an illusion due to the fact that since the days of Sir 
Robert Peel, who was anything but a Tory of the modern type, 
Toryism has had no opportunity of exhibiting its real temper until 
now. Very possibly Sir Stafford Northcote, left to himself or under 
a Prime Minister of kindred spirit, would have governed England on 
principles not very different from those of moderate Liberalism. 
But a Cabinet, which is not so much presided over by Lord Beacons- 
field as it is Lord Beaconsfield, has another conception of our national 
duty, and it is perhaps well that it should have had the opportunity 
of translating its ideasin deeds. It has taught multitudes of Liberals 
a lesson they are not likely soon to forget ; and when the author of a 
policy which has been a continued series of outrages upon their ideas 
of international right, constitutional practice, and moral principle, 
asks the nation with a blind faith to place its destinies in his hands, 
they can only meet so preposterous a demand with astern and unani- 
mous negative. 
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By no members of the party is this felt more than by Noncon- 
formists. If they troubled their leaders with complaints in 1874, they 
are now resolved to atone by the more intense earnestness which they 
throw into the present conflict. Mr. Walter told the Liberals at 
Newbury, on the authority of Mr. Samuel Morley, that seventy-five 
seats were lost: to the party in 1874 by the divisions created by the Non- 
conformists. The statement is not true,and Mr. Morley did not make it. 
What Mr. Morley did say was that seventy-five seats were won—chiefly 
by the Conservatives, and some also by Liberals—by small majori- 
ties, and that in some cases where Liberals were defeated they would 
certainly have been victorious but for their internal differences. In 
some of these Nonconformists were doubtless concerned. They were 
smarting under a sense of injury done them; and though they did not 
(except in one or two cases) bring out candidates of their own, and 
though their abstentions from the poll were not by any means so nu- 
merous as has been imagined—probably not so numerous as those of 
the ‘timid Churchmen,’ frightened (as Mr. Clayden tells us in his 
valuable history of the present Government) by the ‘ dissatisfied Dis- 
senters ’—it is not to be denied that there was no enthusiasm in their 
support of their old allies: it would be more correct to say positively 
there was great apathy. The situation is described by Mr. Clayden 
ina sentence: ‘ While, therefore, the Nonconformists were lukewarm 
on the one hand, many Churchmen who usually act with them were 
suspicious and reluctant on the other hand.’!' What course the 
‘timid Churchmen’ may pursue at the forthcoming election it would 
be extreme presumption for me to predict, though I would fain hope 
that there are numbers of them who follow the lead of men like 
the Bishops of Manchester and Oxford, of Canon Liddon and Mr. 
Qakeley, and of the brave and faithful few who have borne their 
testimony against a policy which its champions do not even attempt 
to reconcile with the principles of religion which the Church of 
England exists to teach. But for the Dissenters as a body I feel I 
can answer. They have never wavered in their view of those prin- 
ciples of foreign policy which are now submitted to the decision of 
the country, or as to the methods by which they have been foreed 
upon Parliament and the nation; they have done their utmost, 
despite the odium heaped upon them, and the possible loss of ad- 
herents indignant at finding that they, as professed Christians, did 
really believe in the teachings of their Master, to expose the iniquity 
as well as the impolicy of the imperialism once so popular; and now 
they will spare no effort to secure the verdict of the constituencies in 
reprobation of a Minister against whose procedure they have never 
ceased to protest. They enter into the fight, not in hope of securing 
any sectarian aims, but simply to discharge their duty as patriots 
and Liberals. The joint candidature of Mr. Forster and Mr. Illing- 
1 England under Lord Beaconsfield, p. 27. 
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worth at Bradford is one of the best indications of the spirit by 
which they are moved. Mr. Forster is the member of the late 
Cabinet who has taken the most decided ground against Dises. 
tablishment ; among Nonconformists there is not a more uncom. 
promising champion of religious equality, or one who has less of the 
spirit of opportunism, than Mr. Illingworth. As Bradford was the 
field on which the sharpest of the struggles between Liberal and 
Liberal was fought in 1874, it is only fitting that it should now 
witness an alliance which perhaps beyond any other circumstance 
indicates the hearty union of the Liberal party. There is no com- 
promise on either side. Both candidates retain their distinctive 
opinions, but they both feel that their differences do not touch the 
practical politics of the time ; as they are agreed upon that which is 
of paramount and immediate interest, they combine to secure a 
common end. 

It certainly cannot be said that Nonconformists have been in- 
duced to enter into the conflict with such ardour by any baits 
which have been held out to them by the Liberal chiefs. They are 
promised a Burials Bill; but as the House of Lords has already 
assented to a resolution which carries its principle, and done it 
with the sanction of the Archbishops and in opposition to all the in- 
fluence of the Tory Government, it can hardly be thought that there is 
any great boon in the concession of a simple act of justice. There 
is an understanding, based on the declarations of Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Gladstone, that the Scotch Church is to be disestablished as 
soon as the Scotch people are agreed in demanding the change ; but 
he must be sanguine indeed who expects that any proposal of the 
kind will be laid before the next Parliament. The idea of Mr. Gladstone 
seems to be that, before so great a revolution is effected, the question 
should be distinctly submitted to the constituencies as a simple issue. 
In truth, if Dissenters were at all disposed to look to sectional inte- 
rests, and to forget that they are an integral part of the Liberal 
party, they might have found in the omission of distinct reference 
to questions of religious equality in the manifestoes of the Liberal 
leaders some excuse for taking independent action. 

They have had too much practical wisdom as well as too much 
patriotism to adopt a policy so suicidal. They are not content to 
see the resources of the nation wasted, and its character for fair 
dealing compromised, the dignity of Parliament lowered, and the 
Constitution strained, in order to testify their supreme devotion to 
the principle of religious equality. That principle is, after all, only 
one element of their Liberalism, and it would be folly indeed were 
they to sacrifice all the rest because the immediate triumph of that 
one in which they may be specially interested is impossible. Such 
action could not advance their special end, and it would imperil 
much which is as dear to them as to other Liberals. Were the 
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battle between Conservatism like that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and that moderate Liberalism of which Mr. Walter is a 
self-constituted representative, they might well have doubted whether 
there was anything at issue to stir their enthusiasm or call forth 
their effort. But ina struggle for the establishment of an impe- 
rialism which does not conceal its contempt for those great con- 
stitutional rights of which Englishmen have hitherto been most 
jealous, they would be false to every principle they profess and 
every tradition they inherit were they to sulk in their tents unless 
their leaders would purchase their services by pledges which, until a 
decided majority of the nation is converted to their view, they would 
be absolutely unable to fulfil. There has been far too much of this 
fighting for the honour or success of the regiment without regard to 
the interests of the army or of the nation at large. ‘There is a mani- 
fest need of special organisations for the purpose of educating public 
opinion relative to special points of reform ; but when, instead of being 
regarded as auxiliaries to the Liberal party, they are employed for 
the purpose of checking its action, unless its leaders will make con- 
cessions of whose soundness and expediency they are not themselves 
convinced—when, in fact, they endeavour to extort by menace what 
they cannot secure by reason—they become a serious evil. It is 
possible to conceive of circumstances which might justify such sec- 
tional action. A leader yielding to the opposition of a section more 
influential than numerous might shrink from adopting a policy on 
which a vast majority of the party, and of the nation also, were agreed, 
and in such a case it might become necessary for the majority to 
resort to decided procedure. But such a contingency is too remote 
and improbable to be taken into account. It does not touch the 
point with which we are dealing, the attempt of a section to coerce 
the action of a great party. 

There are few points on which it is less likely that a section, however 
numerous and energetic, will be able to dictate its own terms than 
in the question of the National Church. Our reforms have been per- 
manent because they have always followed, instead of anticipating, 
public opinion. Those who would pursue a contrary course, and 
fancy that they can force an unpopular measure on the country by 
the dexterous management of electoral minorities, forget that any 
temporary success would produce a reaction which would probably 
go further than the undoing of the premature reform they had so 
unfairly pressed. The strength of the publicans at present is due 
mainly to the contempt shown for this very obvious fact by the ad- 
vocates of the Permissive Bill. On the other hand, Tory managers 
exhibit their usual ingenuity by playing upon the jealous anxiety 
of Churchmen, and endeavouring to create the impression that 
Nonconformists would extort Disestablishment from a Liberal 
Ministry, however reluctant its chiefs might be to accede to such 
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a demand. It is a pure illusion. It is impossible, indeed, to 
repress a smile at the exaggerated fears of those who are alarmed 
at the possibilities of a political mancuvre which shall sweep 
away a Church that is rooted so firmly in the faith and affec- 
tions of a large body of the people, as well as in the traditions 
and habits of the national life, by a process as summary as 
that by which a tax is imposed and a Ministry is overthrown. Dis- 
senters certainly understand better the conditions of the problem they 
have to solve. They trust not to the skilful manipulation of political 
forces, but to the quiet growth of opinion. They understand that 
they have to convert the nation, not to manage a party. They have 
never sought to conceal their aims, nor will they desist from the use 
of all legitimate means to realise them, and they have full confidence 
that, as their demands are better understood, the nation will redress 
the injustice from which they at present suffer. Till then they can 
submit with patience. They will urge their claims on all proper occa- 
sions; when they are in the majority in the constituencies, they will 
send to Parliament representatives who will support their views ; but 
the last policy they will adopt is to become obstructives in the party 
in the hope of securing a premature and unsatisfactory triumph. 
The case is very well put by the Guardian in a recent article :— 


The real strength, such as it is, of the party now in power lies in the motley 
character of the Opposition, and in the misgivings and distrust with which quiet 
folks regard a large and very active part of it. These misgivings especially point 
to the possibility of a movement for the disestablishment of the Church, a possi- 
bility which certainly exists, and will continue to exist as long as Dissent is strong 
in England, whether the party with which Dissenters ally themselves are in office 
or not. Dissenters as a body desire disestablishment ; they will go on desiring it ; 
and if ever they can draw to their side a mass of opinion powerful enough to over- 
come the enormous difficulties of the work, they will accomplish it. Whether the 
movement in that direction is more likely to be strengthened by the return of the 
Liberal party to power, or by their remaining excluded from it for some years 
longer, is quite another question. If we were to venture to frame auguries on the 
subject, it is perhaps to the latter alternative that we might incline. 


The opinion of so loyal an advocate of the Church will have weight 
with those who might naturally regard the view of a Dissenter as 
prejudiced. When thoughtful friends of the Establishment look back 
on the history of the last few years, they may reasonably doubt 
whether its power has been strengthened by the ascendency of the 
party which professes to be the natural defender of its privileges. A 
Liberal Ministry could hardly have worked it so much harm as has 
already accrued, and will accrue to a still larger extent in the future, 
from the silent acquiescence of a large body of the clergy in the high- 
handed deeds of our Government, to say nothing of such open vindi- 
cations of injustice and wrong as have been heard from some of its 
pulpits, on pleas as futile as that of the Archdeacon-bishop who de- 
scribed Great Britain as the ‘ moral police of the world.’ No doubt 
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there are Churchmen, like the clerical correspondents who assailed the 
Guardian for its manly and independent utterances, as to the un- 
righteousness of the foreign policy of the Government, who will feel 
that a Cabinet which contains such very good friends of the Establish- 
ment as Lord Cairns, and makes such admirable appointments as that of 
Canon Ryle, ought to be supported at all costs; and in comparison with 
such virtues, offences like the invasion of a neighbouring race, or the 















































Dis- 
1 thes appropriation of territory in order to secure a ‘scientific frontier,’ are 
litical too trifling to take into consideration. But the day may not be distant 
- that when they will learn from bitter experience that the Guardian was 
hunk as wise and farseeing in its policy as it was sound in its principles, 
e use and that churches as well as individuals are subject to the law of 
dence their one Master, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His right- 
dress eousness.’ The excellent Dean of Norwich, at the risk of the misre- 
y can presentation to which one who takes a course unpopular in his own 
ocea circle must ever be liable, has just spoken wise and courageous words 
r will tothis effect ; and it is the section of the clergy (perhaps not so small 
- but asmay be generally thought) who refuse to bend their knee to the idol 
varty of the hour—those who follow the lead of Manchester or Oxford rather 
mph. than of Peterborough—who will do the best service to their Church 
~ atthis crisis. The devotion of the clergy to Lord Beaconsfield may yet 

prove as mischievous, and be looked back tpon with as much regret and 
ony humiliation, as the devotion of their predecessors to Lord Bolingbroke. 
om At least Dissenters will not follow the evil example of turning a 
possi- struggle about great national questions into a strife of sects. They 
trong are Liberals first, Nonconformists afterwards. Liberalism is in their 
office view a consistent whole, and they have no hope of securing the 
eM; triumph of one element in it by pressing it on to the exclusion of all 
Iver- ° 
as others. Their prospect of ultimate success depends on the ascend- 
* the ency of Liberal ideas, and can be realised in no other way. They 
years are willing, therefore, for the moment to subordinate all other con- 
1 the siderations to the primary object of getting rid of an incubus which 
renders all progress impossible. This is not the time for discussing 

ght the articles of a programme. We have leaders whom we, like other 

as Liberals, trust, and our first business is to secure for them the op- 
ack portunity of entering on that course of legislative and administrative 
abt reform which has been interrupted during the late disastrous years. 
the No special credit is claimed for Nonconformists, as though they 

A showed some extraordinary virtue in adopting this course. We 
has act thus simply in obedience to principle. With our views it would 
re, be an act of political immorality and cowardice to be silent at this 
rhe juncture. The Beaconsfield policy has never had any attraction for 
ie us, and, with an instinctive feeling of the vital and irreconcilable an- 
its tagonism between us, the Premier has done us the distinguished honour 
le- of treating Nonconformists as altogether inaccessible to this influence. 





It could not well be otherwise. We certainly are not indifferent to the 
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honour of our country, and should be as ready to make sacrifices on 
her behalf as the worshippers of the new god, Jingo, whose faith, de- 
spite their noisy shoutings, is of so doubtful a character that the 
Government have been afraid to try whether it would justify itself by 
works. But in our view it has been the special glory of our country 
to be the hope of the sufferers and the oppressed, to encourage the as- 
pirations of freedom, to respect the rights of the weak, and to make her 
influence felt without having recourse either to empty bluster or un- 
worthy intrigue. We should be false to every tradition of our history 
if we had not resented the desertion of Bulgaria, the betrayal of 
Greece, the duplicity and violence shown to Afghanistan, the patron- 
age of Turkish despotism and corruption, the subordination of our 
entire foreign policy to a hatred of Russia, which appears to usa 
sign of cowardice rather than courage, and of weakness rather 
than strength. Hating despotism everywhere, we are as anxious to 
see the influence of Russia curtailed as the most passionate follower 
of the Ministry, but we are unable to perceive that to us belongs the 
duty of holding that great power in check, and still more difficult do 
we find it to see how the policy of the Government has contributed 
to that end. But we feel that in pursuing this end the Constitution 
of our country has been subjected to a severer strain than has been 
put upon it for more than acentury. Perhaps it may be that our 
Puritan blood and training has made us specially sensitive on this 
point, but we cannot think lightly of the liberties for which our fathers 
fought and bled. Some of their keenest battles were waged about 
things which the political cynicism of our day would treat as trifles, 
and it is not surprising if those of us who have drunk in the spirit of 
the seventeenth century should regard with alarm any dispositions 
to set aside those precedents and traditions on which the great fabric 
of our Constitution has been reared. We are proud of Parliament, 
and, when we see its prestige lowered and its influence quietly under- 
mined, there is to us sufficient reason for uniting in one determined 
effort to arrest a movement not the less perilous because there are 
such numbers who indulge in a false security, and put aside all ob- 
jections as the scruples of constitutional purists. A sneer at purists 
is one of the latest devices for putting discredit on sound principle. 
It is financial purism to insist that a nation ought to pay its debts; 
it is constitutional purism to enforce respect for precedent and law. 
The reproach does not trouble us who are not ashamed of Puritanism, 
but it becomes utterly pointless now that the justice of our contention 
is admitted by Lord Derby, who of all men is least likely to be 
carried away by sentiment, or to sacrifice practical wisdom at the 
shrine of pedantry. His secession is the severest blow the Beacons- 
field policy has received. 

It isnot to be concealed that Nonconformists would have preferred 
to fight the battle under the flag of Mr. Gladstone. The passionate 
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enthusiasm which he has awakened among usis, I believe, absolutely 
without parallel, and the feeling is as deep and intelligent as it is fervid. 
It is the result of a profound admiration of his transcendent genius, of 
a grateful sense of the work he has done in every field of reform, but, 
above all, of an undoubting faith in his conscientious earnestness. 
It may be, as our enemies would say, very weak and sentimental, but 
we are not ashamed of acknowledging the power of sentiment; and, 
whatever else it is, it has at least no taint of selfishness. We expect 
nothing from Mr. Gladstone but that service to his country which 
his pure patriotism will dictate, and his distinguished ability will 
enable him to render. Nor is our devotion to him mingled with any 
distrust of Lord Hartington. There is not and cannot be rivalry 
between them; and Lord Hartington, by the bold and decided 
tone which he has taken, the high qualities for leadership he has 
developed, and the true view of Liberalism which is heard in all his 
utterances, has won the confidence of Nonconformists as other Liberals. 
But it is impossible wholly to exclude the personal element from our 
political controversies. Mr.Gladstone has done his party incomparable 
service, and it would be a poor return if now the neglect or in- 
difference of his friends should even seem to ratify the persistent and 
malignant calumnies of his foes. Such an issue of the struggle is 
surely impossible, and the warmest admirers of Mr. Gladstone may 
cherish the assurance that the Liberal party will not deprive itself 
and the country of the services of its greatest statesman, nor lay itself 
open to a charge of ingratitude as deficient in chivalry as it would be 
lacking iu practical wisdom. 
J. Guinness Rogers. 


Voi. VIIL—No. 38. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DAYS IN THE WOODS. 


Towarps August or September, any man who has once been in the 
woods will begin to feel stirring within him a restless craving for the 
forest—an intense desire to escape from civilisation, a yearning to 
kick off his beots, and with them all the restraints, social and 
material, of ordinary life; and to revel once again in the luxury of 
mocassins, loose garments, absolute freedom of mind and body, and a 
complete escape from all the petty moral bondages and physical 
bandages of society. To a man who has once tasted of the woods, 
the instinct to return thither is as strong as that of the salmon to 
seek the sea. Let us, then, go into the woods. I will ask per- 
mission to skip all preliminary travelling, and consider that we have 
arrived at the last house, where Indians and canoes are waiting for 
us. Old John Williams, the Indian, beaming with smiles, shakes 
hands, and says: ‘ My soul and body, sir, I am glad to see you back 
again in New Brunswick. How have you been, sir? Pretty 
smart, I hope.’ ‘ Oh, first-rate, thank you, John; and how are you, 
and how did you get through the winter, and how is the farm getting 
on?’ ‘Pretty well, sir. I killed a fine fat cow moose last December, 
that kept me in meat most all winter; farm is getting on splendid. 
I was just cutting my oats when I got your telegram, and dropped 
the scythe right there in the swarth, and left. I hear there’s a sight 
of folks going in the woods this fall; more callers than moose, I 
guess.’ And so, after a little conversation with the other Indians, in 
the course of which we discover that though they have been there 
three days, they have never thought of patching up the canoes, and 
have left the baking-powder or frying-pan or some equally essential 
article behind, we enter the settler’s house, and so to supper and bed. 

The first day is not pleasant. The canoes have to be carted ten 
miles to the head of the stream we propose descending, and the hay 
wagon wants mending, or the oxen have gone astray. Patience 
and perseverance, however, overcome all these and similar difficulties, 
and at last we are deposited on the margin of a tiny stream; the 
settler starts his patient, stolid oxen, over the scarcely perceptible 
track, saying, ‘ Well, good day, gents ; I hope you will make out all 
right,’ and we are left alone in the forest. 

The first thing to be done is to make a little fire, and then with 
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ahot brand melt the gum on the seams of the canoes where it may 
have been cracked by the jolting of the wagon, and to patch up with 
resin and pieces of calico, brought for the purpose, any holes in the 
park. An Indian ascertains that his canoe is watertight by the 
simple method of applying his lips to every seam that appears leaky, 
and seeing whether the air sucks through. This ceremony he re- 
ligiously performs every morning before launching his canoe, and every 
evening when he takes her out of the water. It looks as though he were 
embracing her with much affection, and it sounds like it ; but in reality 
it must be an osculatory proeess more useful than agreeable, for a 
canoe, like an Indian squaw, though excellent for carrying burdens, 
cannot be particularly pleasant to kiss. Our canoes having success- 
fully passed through this ordeal, they are carefully placed upon the 
water, brush is cut and laid along the bottom, the baggage carefully 
stowed, and away we start at last, three canoes with a white man in 
the bow and a red man in the stern of each. Civilisation, with all 
its worries, anxieties, disappointments, heat, dust, restraint, luxury 
and discomfort are left behind; before us are the grand old woods, 
the open barrens, stream, lake, and river—perfect freedom, lovely cool 
autumnal weather, three weeks’ provisions, plenty of ammunition, the 
forest and the stream to supply food, and the fishing-rod and rifle 
with which to procure it. 

Down we go, very slowly and carefully, wading half the time, 
lifting stones out of the way, tenderly lifting the canoes over shallows, 
for the stream scarcely trickles over its pebbly bed. After a while 
the water deepens and becomes still. We take to the paddles and 
make rapid progress. 

‘Guess there’s a dam pretty handy,’ says John, and so it turns out 
to be, for after a mile of dead water we are brought up by a beaver- 
dam, showing an almost dry river-bed below it. Canoes are drawn 
up and the dam is demolished in a few minutes, giving a couple of 
nights’ hard labour to the industrious families whose houses we had 
passed a little way above the dam. Then we have to wait for half 
an hour to give the water a start of us, and then off again, poling, 
wading, paddling down the stream, until the sinking sun indicates 
time to camp. 

In a few minutes—for all hands are used to the work—canoes are 
unladen, two tents pitched, soft beds of fir-tops spread evenly within 
them, wood cut, and bright fires burning, more for cheerfulness than 
warmth. A box of hard bread is opened, tea brewed, and ham set 
frizzling in the pan. Teais a great thing in the woods. Indians 
are very fond of it; their plan is to put as much tea as they can get 
hold of into a kettle, and boil it until it is nearly strong enough to 
stand a spoon upright in. Of this bitter decoction they drink enor- 
mous quantities for supper, and immediately fall fast asleep, having 
nothing about them that answers to civilised nerves. 
uu2 
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Sunrise finds us up; breakfast is soon over, tents are struck, 
canoes loaded, and we are on our way down the deepening stream, 
It is a river now, with lots of trout in the shallows, and salmon in 
the deep pools. About noon we turn sharp off to the eastward up a 
little brawling brook, forcing our way with some difficulty up its 
shallow rapids till it gets too dry, and we are compelled to go ashore 
and to ‘carry’ over to the lake whither we are bound. One of us 
stops behind to make a fire, boil the kettle, and prepare the dinner, 
while the Indians swing each a canoe on to his shoulders and start. 
through the woods. In three trips everything is carried across, and 
we embark again upon a lovely lake. 

The ‘carry’ was not long, only about half a mile, and there was a 
good blazed trail, so that it was a comparatively easy job ; but under 
the most favourable circumstances this portaging, or carrying, is 
very hard work. It is hard enough to have to lift eighty or one 
hundred pounds on your back. It is worse when you have to carry 
the burden half a mile, and get back as quickly as you can for another 
load; and when you have to crawl under fallen limbs, climb over 
prostrate logs, balance yourself on slippery tree trunks, flounder 
through bogs, get tangled up in alder swamps, force yourself through 
branches which slap you viciously in the face, with a big load on 
your back, a hot sun overhead, and several mosquitoes on your nose, 
I know of nothing more calculated to cause an eruption of bad 
language, a considerable gain in animal heat, and a correspond- 
ing loss of temper. But it has to be done, and the best way is to 
take it coolly, and, if you cannot do that, to take it as coolly as 
you can. 

Out on the lake it was blowing a gale, and right against us. 
We had to kneel in the bottom of the canoes, instead of sitting on 
the thwarts, and vigorously ply our paddles. The heavily laden craft 
plunged into the waves, shipping water at every jump, and sending 
the spray flying into our faces. Sometimes we would make good way, 
and then, in a squall, we would not gain an inch, and be almost 
driven on shore ; but after much labour we gained the shelter of a 
projecting point, and late in the evening reached our destination, and 
drew up our canoes for the last time. 

While others make camp, old John wanders off with head stooped, 
and eyes fixed on the ground, according to his custom. The old 
man always looks as if he had lost something and was searching for 
it. Indeed, this is very often the case. I remember, after watching 
him one day prying and wandering about an old lumber camp, asking 
him what on earth he was doing. ‘Oh, nothing, sir,’ he answered; 
‘I hid a clay pipe here, somewhere—let me see, about thirty-five 
years ago, and I was looking for it.’ After dark he comes quietly in, 
sits down by the fire and lights his pipe, and, ‘after smoking a little 
while, observes: ‘ Moose been here, sir, not long ago. I saw fresh 
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tracks, a cow and a calf close handy just around that little point of 
woods.’ Another silence, and then he looks up with a smile of the 
most indescribable cunning and satisfaction, and adds: ‘I think, 
mebbe, get a moose pretty soon if we have a fine night.’ ‘ Well, I 
hope so, J ohn,’ say I. ‘Yes, sir, I see where he rub his horn, sir ; 
you know the little meadow just across the hard wood ridge? why, 
where we saw the big cariboo track three years ago. He’s been 
fighting the bushes there. My soul and body, a big bull, sir, great 
works, tracks seven inches long.’ And so we fall to talking about 
former hunting excursions till bedtime, or rather sleepy time, 
comes, and we curl up in our blankets, full of hopes for the future, 
which may or may not be disappointed. 

Moose-calling commences about the lst of September and ends 
about the 15th of October. A full moon occurring between the 
middle and end of September is the best of all times. The best plan 
in calling is to fix upon a permanent camp and make little expedi- 
tions of two or three days’ duration from it, returning to rest and 
get fresh supplies. Then you enjoy the true luxury of hunting. 
Then you feel really and thoroughly independent and free. The In- 
dian carries your blanket, your coat, a little tea, sugar, and bread, a 
kettle, and two tin pannikins. The hunter has enough todo to carry 
himself, his rifle, ammunition, a small axe, hunting-knife, and a pair 
of field-glasses. Thus accoutred, clad in a flannel shirt and home- 
spun continuations, moose-hide rocassins on your feet, your trousers 
tucked into woollen socks, your arms unencumbered with that useless 
article, a coat, you plunge into the woods, the sun your guide in 
clear weather, your pocket-compass if it is cloudy, the beasts and 
birds and fishes your companions; and wander through the woods at 
will, sleeping where the fancy seizes you, ‘calling’ if the nights are 
calm, or still hunting on a windy day. Calling is the most fascinating, 
disappointing, exciting, of all sports. You may be lucky at once and 
kill your moose the first night you go out, perhaps at the very first 
¢all you make. You may be weeks and weeks, perhaps the whole call- 
ing season, without getting ashot. Moose-calling is simple enough in 
theory ; in practice it is immensely difficult of application. It con- 
sists, as I have before explained in this Review, in imitating the cry 
of the animal with a hollow cone made of birch bark, and endéavour- 
ing by this means to call up a moose near enough to get a shot at 
him by moonlight or in the early morning. He will come straight 
up to you, within a few yards—walk right over you almost—answer- 
ing, ‘ speaking,’ as the Indians term it, as he comes along, if nothing 
happens to scare him; but that is a great if. So many unavoidable 
accidents occur. The great advantage of moose-calling is, that it 
takes one out in the woods during the most beautiful period of the 
whole year ; when Nature, tired with the labour of spring and summer, 
puts on her holiday garments, and rests luxuriously before falling into 
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the deep sleep of winter. The great heats are past, though the 
days are still warm and sunny; the nights are calm and peaceful, the 
mornings cool, the evenings so rich in colouring, that they seem to 
dye the whole woodland with sunset hues, for the maple, oak, birch, 
and beech trees glow with a gorgeousness unknown to similar trees 
in this country. Ifthe day is windy, you can track the moose and 
cariboo, or perchance a bear, through the deep shady recesses of the 
forest. On a still day, you may steal noiselessly over the smooth sur- 
face of some lake, or along a quiet reach of still river water, fringed 
with alder, winding tortuously through natural meadows, or beneath 
a ridge crowned with birch and maples, whose feathery branches and 
crimson leaves are so clearly reflected on a surface perfectly placid, 
that you seem to be gliding over a forest of submerged trees. Or you 
may indulge to perfection in that most luxurious pastime—doing 
nothing. I know a lovely place for that, on a hunting-ground I used 
to frequent, a little island of woods about a quarter of a mile from 
camp, with a tall pine-tree in the middle, which was kind enough to 
arrange its branches in such a way that it was very easy to climb. 
Thither I would go on lazy days, when tired with hunting, with my 
gun and a book, and, leaning against its friendly trunk, read till I was 
tired of literature, and then climb up in the breezy branches and look 
out far and wide over the barrens on either side. Many acariboo have 
seen from thence, and shot him after an exciting stalk out on the plain. 

Let us imagine a party of three men to burst out of the thick 
woods on to a little open space, or barren, hot and tired, about four 
o'clock on a fine October day. Before them lies a still deep reach of 
a little river, fringed on the near side with brown alders; on the 
opposite side lies a piled-up ragged heap of loose grey granite blocks, 
with one solitary dead pine-tree, stretching out its gaunt, bare, 
shrivelled limbs against the clear sky. Just beyond is a little clump 
of pines, and all around a grey meadow, quite open for some fifty 
yards or so, then dotted with occasional unhappy-looking firs, sad 
and forlorn, with long tresses of grey moss hanging from their 
stunted limbs. The trees grow closer and closer together, and become 
more vigorous in appearance till they merge into the unbroken forest 
beyond. Supposing that I formed one of the party, I should imme- 
diately take measures to make myself comfortable for the night, for! 
am ofa luxurious habit. I should set one Indian, say John Williams, 
to look for water, which he would find by scooping a hole in the moss 
with his hands, into which cavity a black and muddy liquid would 
presently flow, not inviting to look at, but in an hour’s time it will 
have settled clear enough to drink—in the dark. I and the other 
Indian, say Noel Glode, would turn to and make camp. That is 
easily done when you know how—so is making a watch. You clear 
away a space beneath some tree, making it nice and level, and set up 
a shelter on whichever side you apprehend the wind will come from. 
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You stick some poles or young fir-trees into the ground, prop them 
up with other trees, lash a pole horizontally along them, with a bit of 
string if you have it, or the flexible root of a fir if you have not. 
Cut down a lot of pine branches, and thatch the framework with them 
till you have formed a little lean-to, which will keep off a good deal 
of wind and all the dew. Then you strew the ground thickly with 
fir-tops or bracken, gather a lot of dry wood in case you want to make 
a fire, and all is ready for the night. 

In ascene very like that, I spent the last two nights of the calling 
season, not a hundred years ago. It was nearly sundown before our 
work was over, and, leaving Noel to finish camp, I sent John to a tree- 
top to look out, and sat down myself on a rock at a little distance to 
smoke the calumet of peace. These ‘ barrens’ are very melancholy 
at the decline of day, intensely sad, yet in their own way beautiful, 
full of delicate colouring. The grey, dead, tufted grass lies matted 
by the margin of the stream, over which brown alders droop, looking 
at their own images in the water, perfectly still, save when some 
otter, beaver, or musk-rat plunges sullenly in and disturbs it for a 
moment. The ground, carpeted with cariboo moss, white as ivory 
but with purple roots, is smooth, save for a few detached rugged 
masses of granite covered with grey or black lichens. An occasional 
dwarfed pine, encumbered with hanging festoons of moss, strives to 
grow in the wet soil; and on drier spots, two or three tall, naked, 
dead firs that have been burned in some bygone fire, look pale, like 
ghosts of trees in the deepening twilight. 

Beyond all, the forest rises, gloomy, black, mysterious. Nature 
looks sad, worn-out, dying; as though lamenting the ancient days 
and the inevitable approach of the white man’s axe. Well in 
harmony with her melancholy mood are the birds and beasts that 
roam those solitudes, and haunt the woods and streams. The hooting 
owl, the loon or great northern diver, that startles the night with its 
unearthly scream, are weird uncanny creatures; the cariboo or rein- 
deer, which was contemporary with many extinct animals on this 
globe—mammoths, cave bears, and others—and which has seen 
curious sights among aboriginal men, has a strange look as if belong- 
ing to some older world and some other time, with his fantastic 
antlers and great white mane; and so, too, has the huge ungainly 
moose, that shares with him the forest and the swamps. 

I had not, however, much time to indulge in reverie, for 
scarcely had I sat down before I heard old John call gently like 
a moose to attract my attention. Now it must be borne in mind 
that when hunting you never call to any one like a human being, 
for to do so might scare away game; but you grunt like a moose, 
or, if you prefer it, hoot like an owl, or make any other sound 
emitted by one of the brute creation. I crept up quickly, and in 
obedience to John’s whisper gave him the moose-caller, and, following 
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the direction of his eyes, saw a small bull moose slowly crossing the 
barren some four or five hundred yards to our left. At the first 
sound from John’s lips, the moose stopped dead short, and looked 
round, then moved a few steps towards us and stopped again. We 
watched him for some time. He was evidently timid, and it seemed 
doubtful whether he would come up; and, as it was growing dark, 
Noel and I started to try and steal round the edge of the wood in 
order to cut him off before he could get into the timber and cross 
our tracks. We had not gone a hundred yards before we heard another 
bull coming up from a different direction through the forest, answer- 
ing John’s call. We could tell by the sound that he was a large one, 
and that he was coming up rapidly. The small bull heard him also, 
and stopped. We were now, of a truth, in a dilemma. There was a 
moose in sight of us, but it was ten to one that he would smell our, 
tracks and get scared before we could reach him. There was a larger 
amoose coming through the woods, but where he would emerge it was 
impossible to say ; and, to make matters worse, it was rapidly getting 
dark. The difficulty was soon settled, for the smaller moose moved 
on again towards the woods, crossed our track, snuffed us, and started 
off across the barren at a trot: so we had to turn our attention to the 
larger one. He came on boldly; we could hear him call two or three 
times in succession, and then stop dead silent for a few minutes to 
listen, and then on again, speaking. We planted ourselves right in 
his way, just on the edge of the woods, and, crouching close to the 
ground, waited for him. Presently we heard his hoarse voice close to 
us, and the crackling of the bushes as he passed through them ; then 
silence fell again, and we heard nothing but the thumping of our 
hearts; another advance, and he stopped once more, within appa- 
rently about fifty yards of us. After a long, almost insupportable 
4pause, he came on again ; we could hear his footsteps, we could hear 
the grass rustling, we could hear him breathing, we could see the 
bushes shaking, but we could not make out even the faintest outline 
of him in the dark. Again he stopped, and our hearts seemed to 
stand still also with expectation; another step must have brought 
him out almost within reach of me, when suddenly there was a tre- 
mendous crash! He had smelt us, and was off with a cracking of 
dead limbs, rattling of horns, and smashing of branches, which made 
the woods resound again. Disappointed we were, but not unhappy, 
for the first duty of the hunter is to drill himself into that peculiar 
frame of mind which enables a man to exult when he is successful, 
and to accept iil-luck and defeat without giving way to despondency. 

It was by this time pitch dark, and there was no use therefore in 
calling any more. So in a few minutes we were seated round a 
bright cheerful little fire: the kettle was boiled, and we consoled 
ourselves with what story-books call ‘a frugal meal’ of bread and 
tea; and then reclining on our beds of bracken, with our backs to 
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the fire, smoked and chatted till sleep began to weigh our eyelids 
down. I have observed that in most accounts of travel and hunting 
adventure people are represented as lying with their feet to the fire. 
That is a great blunder. Always keep your shoulders and ‘back 
warm, and you will be warm all over. If there are a number of 
people round one fire, and it is necessary to lie stretched out like 
the spokes of a wheel, with the fire representing the axle, it is 
advisable, no doubt, to lie with your head outwards, for it is better to 
toast your heels than to roast your head; but if there is room to 
lie lengthways, always do so, and keep your back to the fire. Of 
course we talked about the moose we had so nearly killed. ‘My 
soul and body, sir,’ says John, ‘never see such luck in all my life ; 
most as bad as we had two years ago when we was camped away 
down east by the head of Martin’s River. You remember, sir, the 
night we saw the little fire in the woods close by, when there was no 
one there to make it. Very curious that was; can’t make that out 
at all. What was it, do you think?’ 

‘Well, John,’ I said,‘ I suppose it must have been a piece of 
dead wood shining.’ 

‘Yes, sir; but it did not look like that; most too red and flicker- 
ing for dead wood.’ 

‘Perhaps ghosts making a fire, John,’ said I. 

‘Yes, sir, mebbe; some of our people believes in ghosts, at 
very foolish people, some Indians.’ 

‘Don’t you, John?’ 

‘Oh no, sir; I never seed no ghosts. I have seen and heard 
some curious things, though. I was hunting once with two gentle- 
men near Rocky River—you know the place well, sir. We were all 
sitting in the camp; winter time, sir; pretty late, about bed time. 
The gentlemen were drinking their grog, and we was smoking and 
talking, when we heard some one walking, coming up to the camp. 
“Holloa!” says one of the gentlemen, “ who can this be at this time 
of night?” Well, sir, we stopped talking, and we all heard the man 
walk up to the door. My soul, sir, we could hear his mocassins 
crunching on the hard dry snow quite plain. He walked up to the 
door, but did not open it, did not speak, did not knock. So, after'a 
little, one of us looked out—nobody there; nobody there at all, sir. 
Next morning there was not a track on the snow—not a track—and 
‘no snow fell in the night. Well, sir, we stayed there a fortnight, 
and most every night we would hear a man in mocassins walk up’ to 
the door and stop; and if we looked there was no one there, and he 
left no tracks in the snow. What was it, do you think, sir?’ 

‘Don’t know, John, I am sure,’ I said, ‘unless it was some 
strange effect of wind in the trees.’ 

‘Well, sir, I seed a curious thing once. I was hunting with a 
gentleman—from the old country, I think he was—my word, sir, a 
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long time ago, mebbe thirty years or more. My soul and body, sir, 
what a sight of moose there was in the woods in those days! and the 
cariboo run in great herds then ; all failing now, sir, all failing. We 
were following cariboo, right fresh tracks in the snow; we were keep- 
ing a sharp look-out, expecting to view them every minute, when | 
looked up and saw a man standing right between us and where the 
cariboo had gone. He was not more than two hundred yards off—I 
could see him quite plain. He had on a cloth cap and a green 
blanket-coat with a belt round the middle—not a leather belt like 
we use, sir, but a woollen one like what the Frenchmen uses in Canada. 
There was braid down the seams of his coat and round the cuffs. [ 
could see the braid quite plain. He had no gun, nor axe, nor no- 
thing in his hands, but just stood there with his hand on his hip, that 
way, right in the path, doing nothing. “ Our hunting all over, sir,” 
Isaid to the gentleman. “We may as well go home.” ‘“ Why, 
what is the matter, John?” says he. ‘ Why, look at the man there 
right in the track; he’s scared our cariboo, I guess.” Well, sir, he 
was very mad, the gentleman was, and was for turning right round 
and going home; but I wanted to go up and speak to the man. He 
stood there all the time—never moved. I kind of bowed, nodded 
my head to him, and he kind of nodded his head, bowed just the 
same way tome. Well, I started to go up to him, when up rose a 
great fat cow-moose between him and me. “ Look at the moose, 
captain!” I said. “Shoot her!” ‘Good heavens, John !” he says, 
“if I do, I shall shoot the man too!” “No, no, sir, never mind,” I 
cried, “ fire at the moose.” Well, sir, he up with the gun, fired, and 
downed the moose. She just ran a few yards, pitched forward, and 
fell‘dead. When the smoke cleared off, the man was gone; could 
‘not see him nowheres. “My soul and body! what’s become of the 
man, Captain?” I says. “Dunno, John; perhaps he is down too,” 
says he. “ Well, sir,” says I, “you stop here, and I will go and 
look; mebbe he is dead, mebbe not quite dead yet.” Well, I went 
up to the place, and there was nothing there—nothing but a little 
pine-tree, no man at all. I went all round, sir—no tracks, no sign 
of a man anywhere on the snow. What was it, do you think, sir, we 
saw ?’ 

‘ Well, John,’ I replied, ‘I think that was a curious instance of 
refraction.” ‘Oh, mebbe,’ says John; ‘ guess I will take a little 
nap now—moon get up by-and-by ;’ and in another instant he was 
fast asleep. Indians have a wonderful faculty for going to sleep. 
They seem to shut themselves up at will, with a snap like slamming 
down the lid of a box with a spring, and are fast asleep in a second; 
and there they will lie, snoring and shivering with cold until you 
touch or call them, and then they are wide awake in an instant, as if 
they pressed some knob concealed in their internal mechanism, and 
flew suddenly open again. 
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I remember seeing a curious instance of refraction once myself. 
We were paddling home one evening, old John and I, along a still 
deep reach of dead water, gliding dreamily over a surface literally as 
smooth as a polished mirror. It was evening, and the sun was only 
just clear of the tree-tops on the western side. Happening to look 
up, I saw on the eastern side a shadow, a stooping form, glide across 
the trees about twenty or thirty feet from the ground and disappear. 
It looked very ghost-like, and for an instant it startled me. In a 
few seconds it reappeared, and, the trees growing thicker together 
and affording a better background, I saw the shadows plainly—two 
figures in a canoe gliding along in the air, the shadows of John and 
myself, cast up at an obtuse angle from the surface of the water by 
the almost level rays of the setting sun. 

The Indians soon were comfortably sleeping, and had wandered 
off into the land of dreams; but I, my nature being vitiated by 
many years of civilisation, could not so easily yield to the wooing of 
the drowsy god. For some time I lay awake, blinking lazily at 
the fire, watching flickering forms and fading faces in the glowing 
embers, speculating idly on the fortunes of the Red Indian race, and 
on the destinies of the vast continent around me—in memory re- 
visiting many lovely scenes, and going over again in thought the 
hunting adventures and canoeing voyages of former days. The palmy 
days of canoeing are past and gone. Time was when fleets of large 
birch-bark canoes, capable of carrying some tons weight, navigated 
the waters of the St. Lawrence, of the Ottawa, and of the great 
lakes to the mouths of different rivers on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, where they are met by smaller canoes arriving 
from the shores of the Frozen Ocean, from unnamed lakes and un- 
known rivers, from unexplored regions, from countries inhabited by 
wild animals and fur-bearing beasts—districts as large as European 
countries lying unnoticed in the vast territories of British North 
America. 

All that is changed, though a great trade is still carried on by 
means of these primitive but most useful and graceful boats. 
Steamers ply upon the lakes and ascend the rivers, the country is 
being rapidly opened up, wrested from wild nature, and turned into 
a habitation fit for civilised man. One of the pleasantest canoe 
voyages I ever made was from Fort William, at the mouth of the 
Kaministiquoya, to Fort Garry, situated close to the junction of the 
Assineboin with the Red River of the North, and near to the shores 
of Lake Winnipeg. That was but a few years ago; but how all 
that country has changed since then! Winnipeg was a very small 
place then, scarcely known to the outside world. I remember I 
met a family in the steamer on Lake Superior, a lady and gentleman 
and their children, and when in the course of the conversation it 
came out that they were going to Winnipeg, I felt almost as much 
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astonished as if they had told me they were on their way to. spend 
the summer at their country residence at the North Pole. Now 
Winnipeg has become a flourishing town. The trading post of 
Fort Garry is submerged and overwhelmed by a mass of civilisation; 
Manitoba is a province, and a growing and prosperous one. One 
of the finest, if not the very finest, agricultural districts in the 
world has been opened up to man. It is a district capable of pro- 
ducing the choicest wheat in practically limitless quantities. It is 
blessed with many advantages, but it also labours under certain dis- 
advantages which must not be overlooked. Three great rivers 
flow into Lake Winnipeg—the Red River, the Saskatchewan, and 
the Winnipeg. The latter river is magnificent so far as scenery 
is concerned, but it is full of dangerous rapids, and will never 
be of any great commercial value to the country. The Red 
River is navigable for steamers for a distance of six hundred 
miles. One hundred and eighty-five miles only of its course lie in 
British territory ; the remainder of the distance it traverses the state 
of Minnesota. The land it drains is rich alluvial prairie. At a 
distance of forty miles from its mouth it receives the waters of the 
Assineboin, a river flowing entirely through British territory ; it is 
said to be navigable for three hundred miles. The two Saskatchewans 
rise in the Rocky Mountains about thirty miles apart, and pursue 
slightly diverging courses, till they become separated by a distance 
of nearly three hundred miles. They then gradually converge again 
until they join together at a distance of about eight hundred miles 
from their head-waters, and then after a united course of nearly three 
hundred miles, discharge their mingled waters into Lake Winnipeg. 
With the exception of the last few miles of their course, these 
rivers are navigable for steamers, the one—that is, the North Saskat- 
chewan—for one thousand, and the South branch for eight hundred 
miles. Between them, and on each side of them, lies the fertile 
belt, a virgin soil of any depth. No forests encumber the land. 
The farmer has but to turn up the soil lying ready waiting for the 
seed. It is a mistake to suppose that all this great Western country 
is good land ; that isnonsense. There is good and there is bad; but it 
is true that there is little bad and much good. Hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands of acres of the best land in the world are lying there 
idle, waiting for man. From the southern boundary of the United 
States to the South Saskatchewan, there is no such fertile tract as 
this. It is like a huge oasis lying between the parched pastures of 
the south and the frozen solitudes of the icy north. Nor is the wheat- 
growing country confined to the great tract that drains into Lake 
Winnipeg. If the reader will look at the isothermal line upon a map, 
he will find that it takes a tremendous sweep northward a little to the 
west of the centre of the continent, and includes the great Peace River 
valley, a portion of the Athabaska district, and of the valley of the 
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Mackenzie River. The day will come when wheat will be grown in that 
country within a very few degrees of the Arctic Circle. Nature has 
beenbountiful to these north-western provinces, The warm breezes from 
the west waft them prosperity, but it is their northern position which 
proves the only drawback to them. The chief difficulty is a difficulty 
of communication. The value of land, in a country where land is 
plentiful and cheap, depends upon the cost of transporting the produce 
of the soil to market. The great wheat-producing region I have 
described is at present tapped by a line of railway running south 
through the United States. That cannot be called a natural, or 
altogether a proper outlet. It is not worth while anticipating any 
serious difficulty between the United States and the British Empire. 
We may for practical purposes dismiss that contingency from our cal- 
culations, as one most unlikely to occur. It is becoming more and 
more improbable every year as the two nations learn to understand and 
appreciate each other better. But, at the same time, it is highly in- 
expedient that the produce of any portion of the British Empire 
should, in seeking its natural market in other portions of the same 
Empire, be compelled to pass through the territories of another nation. 
When that produce consists of the first necessary of life, the inex- 
pediency is increased. 

There is another line of railway in course of construction which 
will carry grain from Manitoba to the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior, whence it can be transported by ships or barges over the 
broad waters of the great lakes, and down the majestic current of the 
St. Lawrence to the ocean. But on this line also there is a difficulty, 
an obstruction. The waters of that inland sea, Lake Superior, pour 
themselves into Lake Huron in a boiling, tumultuous flood down the 
rapid known as the Sault St. Mary. This rapid is quite impassable, 
and ships go round it through a canal which is in the State of Mi- 
chigan. This is a disadvantage to the route, but not a very great 
one, for the canal is only a few miles in length. A convention, I be- 
lieve, exists between the Canadian and United States Governments, 
regulating the rates to be charged upon it, and, moreover, there is 
no engineering difficulty whatever in constructing a canal on the 
British side of the river. It is true that the canal is closed by ice 
during the winter months, but free navigation exists during the 
greater part of the year, and the St. Lawrence is also closed during 
the winter. Any one looking at a map of British North America 
will say at once, ‘ But neither of these routes is the natural geo- 
graphical road in and out of this country. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany long ago discovered and made use of the proper outlet, and the 
grain of thousands and thousands of fertile acres will find its way to 
London by the same means, and over the same roads, as, the skins 
of wild animals have been brought to that market? —I wish I 
could think that was true. Then indeed would M@nitoba and the 
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great North-West be the most favoured country in the world—the 
earthly paradise of the agriculturist. 

Hudson’s Bay and the river flowing into it from Lake Winnipeg 
form the natural gateway to the great North-West, and Lake Winni- 
peg is the natural centre of distribution and collection for a large 
portion of that vast region. But there is an icy bolt drawn across 
the door, barring the way. Lake Winnipeg is a huge lake, an 
inland sea of some three hundred miles in length and fifty or sixty 
in breadth. It receives the drainage of the fertile belt through 
navig.ble rivers, and it sends off that drainage towards the North 
through a large river—the Nelson—which pours its waters into 
Hudson’s Bay. The Nelson is, in fact, the continuation of the Sas- 
katchewan. Lake Winnipeg is in the very centre of the continent. 
If ocean steamers could penetrate to that lake, it would be like des- 
patching a steamer direct from the port of London to the grain 
elevators of Chicago. It would be even better, for a vessel loading 
in Lake Winnipeg could take in her grain at the mouth of rivers 
penetrating to the very base of the Rocky Mountains, navigable for a 
thousand miles through the richest land of the continent. Cannot 
this magnificent water system be utilised? I fear not. There are 
two obstacles which I am afraid will prove insurmountable. These 
are, the navigation of Hudson’s Straits, and the navigation of the 
Nelson. Of Hudson’s Bay and Straits we can speak with some con- 
fidence, for the Hudson’s Bay Company have for a long period sent 
two, and occasionally three, ships every year to their two principal 
posts on Hudson’s Bay ; namely, Moose Factory, situated at the head 
of James Bay, the most southern indentation of Hudson’s Bay, and 
York Factory, which is placed close to the mouth of the Nelson 
River. 

Hudson’s Bay is open for four or five months in the year. But 
Hudson’s Straits are not, and there is little comfort in having open 
water inside in the Bay when you cannot reach it, and it is a poor 
consolation to know that the warm ocean is close to you outside, 
when you cannot get out. There are years in which the straits are 
not open for more than two or three weeks. Ships have occasion- 
ally failed to force a passage through the Straits, and ships have been 
detained in the Bay all the summer, unable to work their way out. 

The average duration of open navigation of the Straits is about 
five or six weeks in the year ; you cannot depend upon more than that, 
though it may be open for nearly as many months. Of course the 
substitution of steam vessels for sailing ships would make considerable 
difference ; but, even supposing steamers adapted to the purpose to be 
used, it must, I fear, be conceded that the navigation would be pre- 
carious, and the open season short. Moreover, the navigation is 
difficult and peculiar at the best of times, and it is doubtful whether 
ordinary steam vessels could be used; and problematical whether a 
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trade could possibly be made to pay, requiring especially constructed 
ships, which would be idle for eight or ten months of the year. So 
much for the Straits—now as to the rivers. 

Formerly the Hudson’s Bay Company transported all the peltry 
—that is, furs and skins—collected over a vast area, to Lake Winni- 

Over that lake it was taken in large boats to Norway House, at 
the head of the Nelson, and down that river to York Factory at the 
mouth of it. And all supplies, all the necessaries and all the luxuries 
of life, all that white men and Indians required, were transported up 
the Nelson to Norway House ; thence carried to various parts of the 
lake, and then disseminated through the land by boats, canoes, and 
dog sleighs. 

Some time ago the Company abandoned the Nelson, adopted 
Hayes River, and have used that route ever since. Hayes River is 
not an outlet of Lake Winnipeg. Properly speaking, it is a small 
river flowing into Hudson’s Bay close to the mouth of the Nelson. 
But the name, Hayes River, is generally given to that series of lakes 
and streams which constitutes the route for canoe and boat naviga- 
tion between Norway House on Lake Winnipeg and York Factory on 
the sea. In referring to the line of water communication at present 
in use between Lake Winnipeg and Hudson’s Bay, I shall therefore 
call it Hayes River. The Hudson’s Bay Company use large boats 
capable of carrying ten tons burden; so I assume that Hayes River is 
the better river of the two, and the more easily navigated by vessels 
of any size. 

Hayes River has a course of somewhere about 300 miles in length. 

In the course of that 300 miles there are twenty or thirty portages. 
That is to say, obstructions occur at average intervals of ten or fifteen, 
miles, so serious as to necessitate the immense labour of dragging 
over land boats capable of carrying ten tons, and the merchandise 
within them. That does nots ound like a waterway that could be 
navigated by steamers of any kind—as a matter of fact, Hayes River 
isa mere boat route. There remains, then, the great Nelson River, 
the outlet of Lake Winnipeg. The Nelson or Saskatchewan is a first- 
class river in point of size and volume of water, but it is not navi- 
gable. Although the average depth of water for about ninety miles is 
said to be twenty feet, yet it is stated that there is only ten feet of 
water at the head of the tideway; a fact which of course entirely 
precludes ocean steamers from ascending the river. For vessels 
drawing less than ten feet it is navigable for about 100 miles; but 
at that distance from the sea there is a rapid or fall that entirely 
puts a stop to navigation, and renders it impossible for vessels of 
light draught to descend the river from the lake to the sea. 

I do not suppose that either the Nelson or Hayes River has 

ever been thoroughly and accurately surveyed, sounded, or reported 
on by engineers with a view to future navigation; and so wonderful 
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is the way in which man wars against nature by means of engineer. 
ing skill, that I should be sorry to assert that this route is now, and 
always will remain, impracticable. But I know that it presents 
great, and I fear it presents insuperable, difficulties. It is certain 
that the Nelson, a river which, as far as the volume of water dis- 
charged by it is concerned, ought to be navigable for large ships, is 
rendered useless and impassable by obstructions which must be of a 
serious nature, seeing that the Hudson’s Bay Company prefer Hayes 
River to it. Hayes River is merely a boat route, and not even a good 
one, for it contains, as I have before stated, twenty or thirty portages 
in some 300 miles. The fact, therefore, that it is better for large 
boats than the Nelson, does not lead one to form a very favourable 
estimate of the latter river. 

Even without this direct communication by sea with Europe, 
Manitoba and the western fertile tract must become one of the most 
prosperous regions of the earth; and I think it affords a better 
opening for farming industry at the present time than any other 
district on the globe. If this route proved practicable, the prosperity 
of the country would be enormously increased; and it is to be 
sincerely hoped that the sanguine views of some writers on the 
subject may not prove fallacious. But until they are demonstrated 
to be correct, it would be unwise to attach too much importance to 
them. Disappointed immigrants form but a dejected and _heart- 
broken population, and the strength of a young country was never 
healthily fostered by delusive hopes, mistaken statements, or thought- 
less exaggeration. 

I have alluded to this vast fertile region only in connection with 
the advantages it offers to the grower of wheat, but it must not on 
that account be supposed that it is unfitted in any way for the rais- 
ing of stock. On the contrary, itis a vast natural pasture land—the 
true home and breeding ground of the American bison, commonly 
called the buffalo. Formerly a vast herd of buffalo, numbering 
many millions, wandered through the continent; their range ex- 
tending from as high as 60° north down to the southern parts of 
Texas. In winter they moved towards the south, migrating again 
northward with summer-time. 

This vast herd is now entirely broken up, and buffalo are dis- 
appearing out of the land. All the Indians on the plains subsist by 
means of them, living on their flesh, and making houses of their 
skins. Besides the thousands killed by Indians for food and robes, 
incredible numbers are slain every year by white hunters for the 
hides and horns. Owing to this indiscriminate slaughter, and 
to the fact that their pastures are cut by railways and intrusive 
settlements, the herd has become permanently divided into three. 
One band ranges in British territory about the Saskatchewan, west 
of Red River settlement ; the second over the middle western Terri- 
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tories about the Platte and Republican Rivers, while the third, or 
southern herd, roams through Texas and the neighbouring States. As 
these the indigenous cattle of the country disappear, their place is to a 
certain extent taken by the cattle originally imported from Europe. 
The shaggy-headed, short-horned bison passes from the scene, and 
with it the painted whooping savage, naked himself, and on a naked 
horse pursuing his natural prey with bow or spear; and in their 
place come herds of long-horned, savage-tempered, Spanish cattle, 
tended and driven by men wild to look at, strange of speech, and 
picturesque in garment, but white men and very different beings from 
the Indian hunters that came before them. Though Texas may be 
called the home of the Spanish cattle, and though vast unnumbered 
herds pasture on its luxuriant grasses, yet States lying further to the 
north are more suitable for cattle-breeding purposes. A mountainous 
country, affording, as it does, sbelter in winter and some variety of 
temperature, is better adapted to cattlethan the plains, which are either 
parched by the summer’s sun, or covered with the snows of winter. 
On the great plains extending west from Manitoba to the Rocky 
Mountains, the snow does not lie so deep as it does in districts within 
the same degrees of latitude, but further to the south, and con- 
sequently that country is well adapted by nature for stock-raising. 
But until means of cheap transportation are provided, it cannot 
compete with other and less naturally favoured regions; it: cannot 
hope to vie with Colorado, Wyoming, and the other States and 
Territories that include the foot-hills and fertile plains, packs, and 
valleys that lie within the eastern ranges of the Rocky Mountains. 
So, while the Indiaris slept, I strayed in thought over hunting- 
grounds of the past, and marvelled at the changes that had taken 
place and the greater changes yet to come, till my musings were 
interrupted by old John, who awoke, sat up, shook his long hair out of 
his eyes, pulled his old black clay pipe out of his belt, placed a glowing 
ember in the bowl, and commenced smoking, with that expressive 
sound, half sigh, half suck, that tells of perfect satisfaction. *‘ Why, 
old man, what is the matter,’ I said, ‘have you been dreaming?’ 
‘Yes, sir, I dreamed very hard, very hard indeed, very good dream 
too; see moose soon, I know—big one too. I see a big ship, with a 
big hull all black, oh black as pitch. I had a job to get on board, 
but I did get on board. It is all right, you’ll get one pretty soon. 
My shoulders and legs ache awful bad too, sir. I shall be carrying a 
heavy load of meat soon, I know.’ It isa curious fact that the strange 
conceit in ‘ Alice through the Looking-glass,’ where effects are made 
to precede their causes, and the Queen cries before she has pricked 
her finger, is actually believed in and recognised as a law of nature 
by many people. Indians and half-breeds are usually very shy of 
mentioning their superstitions, for they hate ridicule. If they do 
speak of them, they affect to laugh at them themselves. Time and 
Vou. VII.—No. 38. X X 
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again I have heard Indians declare as a joke that they could feel the 
muscles of their backs ache where the withy rope cuts into them by 
which they carry a load of moose meat, and declare that it was a sure 
sign that a moose was shortly to die. But though they affected to 
laugh, they in their hearts believed thoroughly all they said. 

‘Well, John,’ I said, ‘I hope your dream will come true; but, 
talking of dreams, what was that story you began to tell me the 
other day about the bullets ?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir, that was a very curious dream, that was; many 
gentlemen won’t believe that story, but it’s true though. I was 
hunting with a gentleman long ago—in the winter time it was—and 
as we left the camp after breakfast, he laughed, and asked me what 
kind of dreams I had in the night. He wanted to know whether we 
should have any luck, you know, sir. He was a very funny gentle- 
man; he used always to tell the cook at night, “ You give John 
plenty fat pork for supper, make him dream good.” Well, sir, I told 
him I had a very curious dream. I thought he fired both barrels 
at a cariboo, and that I caught both the bullets in my hand and 
gave them to him. Well, he laughed at that, and said it could not 
be true, and that I could not dream good anyhow. But I thought 
to myself, we'll see. So we hunted all day, and in the afternoon 
came upon a large herd of cariboo out on a lake. We crept up 
behind some little bushes to within sixty or eighty yards, and then 
I told the gentleman to put on a fresh cap—it was in the old days 
of muzzle loaders, you know, sir—and shoot, for I could not get him 
any nearer. Well, sir, he took a long aim, and fired. The cariboos 
were all lying down on the ice, you know, sir, and they just jumped 
up and stood all bunched up together, looking about them. “Fire 
again, sir,’ I said, and he took another steady aim, and fired 
Nothing hit, nothing down, away the cariboo went, tails up, not 
a sign of a wounded one among them. Every now and then they 
would stop and turn round to see what had scared them, and then of 
again ina minute. Oh! we might have got plenty more shots, if we 
had had a rifle like what you have now, sir, but it took some time to 
load a rifle in those days, especially in winter time, when a man can 
scarcely take his fingers out of his mits—and so they got clean away. 
The gentleman was terribly mad, threw his rifle down, and swore he 
would never use it again. It seemed to me the shots sounded kind 
of curious somehow, and I thought I would just go and see where the 
bullets went to. I had not gone twenty yards, when I found the 
place where one of them had struck the snow. A little further onl 
found where it had struck again, and then where it had struck a third 
time a little further on still. And so it went on hopping in the snow, 
the jumps getting shorter and shorter each time, and the trail circling 
round as it went, till finally the track ran along in the snow fora 
few feet and stopped. And there I found the bullet, picked it up, 
and put it in my pocket. Well, having got one, I thought I would 
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go and trail the other bullet : I soon found where that had struck. It 
acted just like the first one, and I picked it up also. So I went back 
to the gentleman, and as he was loading the gun, I said, kind of in- 
different like, “ Just see if those bullets fit your gun, captain.” “ Yes, 
John,” he says, “and suppese they do, what of that ? ”—“* Why, captain,” 
says I, “ those are your bullets, and I picked themup. Now what do 
you say about my dream?” Well, he would not believe me until I 
showed him the marks in the snow, and he found that the bullets 
fitted his rifle exactly, and tlien he had to. Lord, sir, I have heard 
him tell that story scores of times, and he would get quite angry when 
people would not believe it.’ 

So we talked and yarned till I grew sleepy and dozed off, 
somewhat against my will, for the nights are too lovely to waste 
insleep. Nothing can exceed the beauty of these northern nights, 
a beauty so calm, grand, majestic, almost awful in its majesty, 
that there exists not a man, I believe, on the face of this earth with 
aspirit so dulled, or a mind so harassed, that he could withstand its 
peace-giving power. By day his troubles may be too heavy for him, 
but the night is more potent than any drug, than any excitement, to 
steep the soul in forgetfulness. You cannot ‘ bind the sweet influence 
of the Pleiades,’ nor resist the soothing touch of mother Nature, when 
she reveals herself in the calm watches of the night, and her presence 
filters through all the worldly coverings of care, down to the naked 
soul of man. It is a wonderful and strange experience to lie out 
under the stars in the solemn, silent darkness of the forest, to watch 
the constellations rise and set, to lie there gazing up through the 
branches of the grand old trees, which have seen another race dwell 
beneath their boughs and pass away, whose age makes the little 
fretful life of man seem insignificantly small; gazing up at planet 
after planet, sun beyond sun, into the profundity of space, till this 
tiny speck in the universe, this little earth, with all its discontent and 
discord, its wrangling races, its murmuring millions of men, dwindles 
into nothing, and the mind looks out so far beyond, that it falls 
back stunned with the vastness of the vision which looms over- 
whelmingly before it. 

The earth sleeps. A silence that can be felt has fallen over the 
woods. The stars begin to fade. A softer and stronger light wells 
up and flows over the scene as the broad moon slowly floats above 
the tree tops, shining white upon the birch trees, throwing into black 
shadow the sombre pines, dimly lighting up the barren, and reveal- 
ing grotesque ghost-like forms of stunted fir and greyrock. The tree 
trunks stand out distinct in the lessening gloom ; the dark pine boughs 
overhead seem to stoop caressingly towards you. Amid a stillness 
that is terrifying, man is not afraid. Surrounded by a majesty that 
is appalling, he shrinks not, aor is he dismayed. In a scene of utter 
loneliness he feels himself not to be alone. A sense of companion- 

xx2 
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ship, a sensation of satisfaction, creep over him. He feels at one 
with Nature, at rest in her strong protecting arms. 

As soon as the moon was high enough to shed a good light, 
Noel and I walked down to a little point of woods jutting out 
into the barren to call. Putting the birch-bark caller to his lips, 
Noel imitated the long-drawn, wailing cry of the moose, and then we 
sat down wrapped in our blankets, patiently to listen and to wait. 
No answer, perfect stillness prevailed. Presently, with a strange, 
rapidly approaching rush, a gang of wild geese passed, clanging 
overhead, their strong pinions whirring in the still air. After paus- 
ing about half-an-hour Noel called again, and this time we heard a 
faint sound that made our hearts jump. We listened intently and 
heard it again. It was only an owl a long way off calling to its mate 
in the woods. After a while we heard a loon’s melancholy quavering 
scream on the lake, taken up by two or three other loons. ‘ Some- 
thing frightens the loons,’ whispers Noel to me. ‘ Mebbe moose 
coming. I will try another call;’ and again the cry of the moose 
rolled across the barren, and echoed back from the opposite wood. 
‘ Hark!’ says Noel, ‘ what’s that ? I hear him right across the wood 
there,’ and in truth we could just make out the faint call of a bull 
moose miles away. The sound got rapidly nearer, he was coming up 
quickly, when we heard a second moose advancing to meet him. 
They answered each other for a little while, and then they ceased 
speaking, and the forest relapsed into silence, so death-like that it 
was hard to believe that it ever had been or could be broken by any 
living thing. Nothing more was heard for a long time; not a sound 
vibrated through the frosty stillness of the air, till suddenly it was 
rudely broken by a crash like a dead tree falling in the forest, fol- 
lowed by a tremendous racket; sticks cracking, hoofs pawing the 
ground, horns thrashing against bushes. 

There the moose fought at intervals for about two hours, when the 
noise ceased as suddenly as it began, and after a pause we heard one 
bull coming straight across the barren to us, speaking as he came along. 

The moose arrived within about fifty or sixty yards of us: We 
could dimly see him in the dark shadow of an island of trees. In 
another second he would have been out in the moonlight if we had 
left him alone, but Noel, in his anxiety to bring him up, called like 
a bull, and the moose, who had probably had enough of fighting for 
one night, turned right round and went back again across the 
barren. We did not try any more calling, but made up our fire and 
lay down till daylight. 

The next night, or rather on the morning after, we called up 
two moose after sunrise, but failed from various causes in getting a 
shot, but on the day succeeding that I killed a very large bull. We 
had called without any answer all night, and were going home to 
the principal camp about ten in the day, when we heard cow 
call. It was a dead calm, and the woods were very noisy, dry a8 
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tinder, and strewn with crisp, dead leaves, but we determined to try 
and creep up to her. I will not attempt to describe how we crept 
up pretty near, and waited, and listened patiently for hours, till we 
heard her again, and fixed the exact spot where she was: how we 
crept and crawled, inch by inch, through bushes, and over dry 
leaves and brittle sticks, till we got within sight and easy shot of 
three moose—a big bull, a cow, and a two-year-old. Suffice it to 
say, that the big bull died; he paid the penalty. Female loquacity 
est him his life. If his lovely but injudicious companion could 
have controlled her feminine disposition to talk, that family of 
moose would still have been roaming the woods, happy and united. 

I have wandered over a wide field in this paper, but there are still 
many things which I should like to have brought before the reader if 
there had been sufficient space—say a number or two of the Nine- 
teenth Century—-I should like to have given him one run with 
buflalo on the plains, and one really good exciting gallop after a herd 
of great Wapiti deer among the sand hills of Nebraska. I would 
fain have asked him to follow me to Estes Park in Colorado, during 
afourteen hours’ stalk after the ‘ biggest mountain sheep that ever 
was seen,’ and to try in the same locality for grizzlies feeding on heaps 
of locusts, just under the snow line on the range. I wish I could 
have described a mountain lion which I once saw in the middle of a 
warm summer’s night in Estes Park, when I was lying awake in bed, 
and which I pursued some distance in the costume peculiar to that 
part of the four-and-twenty hours usually devoted to sleep. I might 
have carried him with me to Newfoundland, to stalk cariboo on the 
great barrens, and taken him on snow-shoes in the winter to track 
moose upon the hard wood ridges, when the forest is more glorious 
perhaps even than in the fall. I could have shown him glimpses of 
primitive life among the French-speaking ‘habitants’ of Lower 
Quebec, and the simple Celtic, Gaelic-speaking population of eastern 
Nova Scotia; and given him a peep into lumber camps, and _ birch- 
bark wigwams, and talked much to him about Indians—that strange 
race, Which, even when it shall have entirely disappeared, will have 
left an enduring mark behind it. Civilised nations have passed and 
left no sign; but the Indian will be remembered by two things at 
least ;—the birch-bark canoe, which no production of the white man 
can equal for strength, lightness, gracefulness, sea-going qualities, 
and carrying capacity; and the snow-shoe, which appears to be 
perfect in its form and, like a violin, incapable of development or 
improvement. There are three inventions which the ingenuity of 
man seems to be unable to improve upon, and two of them are the 
works of savages, namely, the violin, snow-shoes, and birch-bark 
canoes. My subject is, however, a large one, and since I must stop 
somewhere, it may as well, perhaps, be here. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BRITISH INTERESTS IN THE EAST. 


In the world of ideas the saying is emphatically true, ‘That only is 
destroyed which is replaced.’ An old belief, an old political system, 
may die down to the root, but it is not entirely dead till the ground 
which it occupied has begun to give its strength and fertilising power 
to another growth. 

There sprang up a year or two ago, under the care of the present 
Government, a tangled thicket of false opinion about British interests 
in the East. That tangled thicket has to some extent died down, but 
it is impossible to feel quite certain that under some malign influence 
or other it may not begin to shoot again if the soil which it cum- 
bered is not soon covered by a healthy growth of sound opinion upon 
that great subject. To try to help on a little the growth of this 
sound opinion, is the object of the remarks which I propose now to 
make. 

And first, let us be just to our opponents. The Jingoes, bad as 
they are, are not all equally, or nearly equally bad. They may be 
divided, roughly, into two classes, which we may call the Black 
Jingoes and the White Jingoes. Of the first, I need say nothing. 
They are persons who are grappled to their bad opinions by all kinds 
of sinister interests, and we may say in the words of the poet tra- 
versing the dreary realm at the gate of which hope is left behind, 
‘ Let us not speak of them but look and pass.’ 

Happily for human nature the second class, the class of the White 
Jingoes, is immensely more numerous. It consists largely of well- 
intentioned, but ill-informed persons who desire to be patriotic but 
who have been led away, sometimes by their own hot heads, some- 
times by the arts of the evil advisers to whom I alluded above. 

Looking back on the history of the late administration, I cannot 
but regret that those at the head of it, who acted so wisely as well in 
foreign as in domestic affairs, did not recognise the necessity of 
keeping clearly before their own countrymen and before foreign 
nations what they were doing and thinking with reference to the 
great events that were passing around them. By neglecting to do 
this, they allowed a totally erroneous impression to arise in certaiD 
circles both here and abroad, the impression that England had for- 
gotten that she was a part of the European Political State System, 
as well as the greatest extra~-European Empire in the world. I have 
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said before now, more than once, but I will repeat it, for I hold that 
for political purposes O’Connell was right when he said, ‘I go on 
repeating a thing till it begins to come back to me,—that the motto 

of this Government with reference to our foreign relations has been 

‘to seem, not to be;’ the motto of the late government with re- 

ference to our foreign relations was, ‘to be, not to seem;’ the 

motto of the next Liberal Government, warned by the misfortunes 

of the past, will be, I make no doubt, alike in foreign and domestic 

politics ‘ to be and to seem.’ 

No department of foreign politics is more important to British 
statesmen than that which concerns the affairs of the East, by which 
rather vague term I mean, the affairs of the larger and more 
important countries which lie east of the Gulf of Bothnia or the 
Adriatic, and west of the Ocean which washes the further shores of 
Asia. 

If it were not that within those limits we possess many colonies 
and one gigantic empire, a continent in itself, we could afford to look 
with far greater equanimity upon the chances and changes of 
European politics; we might leave undone much which we do, and 
do much which we leave undone. The hardy adventurers who laid 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the foundation of our 
Indian Empire, little dreamt how profoundly they were modifying 
the whole course of British politics for ages to come. Far on in the 
last century the idea does not seemto have dawned, even amidst the 
victories of Clive, upon the keen and practised intelligence of 
Chesterfield. 

The larger countries with whose affairs we are brought into close 
connection by our Indian Empire and our other Eastern dependencies, 
are Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Russia, Persia, Afghanistan, China, and 
Japan ; but in this paper I must limit myself to the first six, because 
the problems which are connected with them all hang together, and 
because they are the problems which have been raised before the 
country in recent discussions. 

I will then attempt to answer, of course merely in outline, the 
question, ‘What are our interests in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Russia, 
Persia, and Afghanistan ;’ I will take them in the order in which I 
have enumerated them. 

First, then, with regard to Greece? What are British interests 
in Greece? The answer is happily a simple one: We have no in- 
terest whatever in Greece, except that Greece should be prosperous. 
Her trade with us is larger than it is with any other State, but still 
itis very small, far smaller than it ought to be. She sends us already 
a great many currants, she might send us more and cheaper; she 
sends us a little wine, some of it extremely good, she might send us 
a great deal more of that and in return she might take many things 
from us that she has not got at home. Then she might improve her 
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roads, which are detestable, improve her inns, which are abominable, 
and turn herself into a sort of infinitely more interesting Switzerland, 
a good acquaintance with which should be a necessary part of the higher 
education of every country in Europe. All that she could do per- 
fectly easily, if she would only set about it with a will. She is not 
a rich country in the sense of being a country which has much accumu- 
lated capital, or which produces any large number of articles which 
cannot be produced more cheaply elsewhere, but in her historical 
recollections and in the extraordinary beauty of her scenery she pos- 
sesses a perfect mine of treasure. If her government were only wise 
enough to work this mine, there would pour into Greece a flood of 
gold, not less marvellous than that other flood to which the great 
Philhellenic poet alluded when, speaking of the hoary rock of Corinth, 
he said :— 

But could the blood before her shed 

Since first Timoleon’s brother bled, 

Or baffled Persia’s despot fled, 

Arise from out the earth which drank 

The stream of slaughter as it sank, 

That sanguine ocean would o’erflow 

Her isthmus idly spread below. 


Unhappily this is the very last thing which Greece thinks of doing, 
infinitely to her disadvantage and to ours. Nor do, I am sorry to say, 


some of the most zealous friends of that country in Western Europe 
give her altogether wise advice in this matter. By all means let us 
settle in favour of King George’s kingdom all the territorial ques- 
tions which are open between her and the Ottoman Empire. Des- 
tiny has spoken her Fate-word. Greece must increase, Turkey 
must decrease, but do not iet us make to ourselves any illusions. 
Unless we can alter the spirit that prevails at Athens, unless we can 
make the Greeks see that even the greatest territorial extension, 
which any sane man has asked for them, would be a worthless boon 
as compared with a steady national determination to make the best 
of the unique advantages which the Hellenic kingdom already pos- 
sesses, the present generation of Philhellenes will be as bitterly 
disappointed as were those who cast in their lot with Byron, and 
Hastings, and Santa Rosa. What Richard Froude said long ago, in 
his beautiful poem ‘Old Self and New Self,’ is as true in the poli- 
tical and material, as it is in the spiritual world— 


Heaven must be won, not dreamed. 


Quite the best thing that Greece has done for the world since the 
conclusion of the War of Independence has been the purification of 
her language—an artificial process, no doubt, but still a process which, 
if she would only take the steps necessary to make travelling and 
living in Greece as easy as travelling and living in Switzerland, 
would be of quite enormous service to mankind, Even now, if our great 
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schools would be at a little pains, they could make the learning of 
ancient Greek twice as easy as it is by teaching Greek as a modern 
language, and if Greece would make herself decently safe and habit- 
able this could be done without any trouble at ali, while the demand 
for its being done amongst the educated classes in all countries would 
become so irresistible that it would be done. If it were done, not 
only would a far larger number of persons be brought into contact 
with ancient Greek thought and literature, which are amongst the 
most valuable of the possessions of the human race, but a vast amount 
of time would be saved at schools and universities, which might be 
devoted to the acquisition of branches of knowledge even more im- 
portant than ancient Greek, and still too much neglected. 

Those who study Greece in foreign lands, and those who direct 
her fortunes at home, will find far more real guidance in the volumes 
of Finlay, stern friend as he was, than in those of the too partial 
critics who try to prove that the causes of her ill-success up to this time 
are to be sought in the errors, undoubted though they were, of those 
who gave her too small a territory, in the incapacity of Otho, in 
anything and everything except in the faults, the great and grievous 
faults which are mingled with the fine qualities of her people. My 
own impression is, that it is no real kindness to Greece to encourage 
her to compete with the Bulgarian in the interior of the Balkan 
Peninsula. The Greek is no doubt the higher civilisation, but the 
Bulgarian has more ‘staying power.’ The modern Greek (like those 
from whom he is with a good deal of foreign admixture descended) 
does best on the seaboard. Already he is in possession of most of 
the famous sites connected with his history, and I heartily hope that 
he may. soon possess everything that can with any justice be claimed 
for him. But we might take away a large part even of King George’s 
too small kingdom, and yet leave to it all which in the hands of the 
Greeks of the pure blood was sufficient for immortality. Be this, 
however, as it may, I repeat that the one British interest in Greece 
is that Greece should be prosperous, by which I mean richer, safer, 
more accessible, more worthy in all respects of her great traditions. 

We come next to Turkey. What then are our interests in 
Turkey? Our one great interest in Turkey, is that the people who 
live in Turkey should rise as rapidly as possible to a level with those 
portions of Europe which have lived under happier conditions, 
developing as they do so their natural capabilities, each in its own 
way. That is our first great interest in Turkey, and our second 
interest is, that Constantinople should not pass into the hands of 
any Power, which would be at all likely to use that position so as to 
domineer over the Mediterranean. 

British statesmen have sought to reconcile these two interests in 
different ways at different times. For our present purpose we need 
not go back beyond the Crimean War. The idea which lay at the 
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root of the settlement which was effected after the Crimean War in 
1856, was, that the power of the Sultan had not been proved by any- 
thing that had occurred to be absolutely incompatible with its con- 
tinuance as a part of the European political State system, if not for 
ever, at least for a very long time to come; that if the authorities at 
Constantinople would take a lesson by the past, and use wisely the 
new opportunities which the Western Powers had won for them on 
so many bloody fields, they might remain the rulers of their subject 
provinces in Europe and Asia, and the masters of the Straits which 
divide these continents, for many a day. 

I will not stop to inquire how far this view was founded upon a 
clear knowledge of facts: that is an interesting inquiry. Now, how- 
ever, it is merely an historical not a political question: ‘ Let the 
dead past bury its dead ’—we have to deal with the present and 
future. 

What is certain is this, that whether or not the ruling powers 
at Constantinople could have wisely used their breathing time, 
whether or not other Powers, who meant fairly by them, acted wisely, 
and whether or not certain other Powers did act fairly by them, at 
least when the ‘ occasion sudden’ arose in 1876, they were not equal 
to it. The Bulgarian massacres of that summer were a terrible 
crime, but they were not only a terrible crime ; they were the most 
fearful of political blunders. Gradually as the months went on, it 
became clearer and clearer that no more breathing time would be of 
any use, that in spite of the horror which those, who had most 
studied that group of problems which are confusedly lumped together 
under the name of the Eastern Question, had of their requiring to be 
dealt with in our times, dealt with they had to be, and dealt with 
boldly, even daringly, if you will. Public opinion upon such tremen- 
dous difficult questions as those which were presented in the autumn 
of 1876 is of slow growth, and at such moments it is of the last 
possible importance to have at. the head of affairs statesmen who 
thoroughly know their own mind, who can take a lead, and give the 
lead to the country. But no man will say that that was the case 
with the Cabinet which then presided over our destinies. The very 
able man who was at the head of the Foreign Office, the most con- 
siderable stutesman, beyond all comparison, who had a seat in that 
Cabinet, I mean, of course, Lord Derby, did not see his way, and did 
not give to the country any definite lead at all. The views which were 
put forward by, or reasonably attributed to, other members of the 
Cabinet, such as Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Carnarvon, were entirely 
conflicting. What wonder then if the Opposition, which had no 
access to much of the information possessed by the Cabinet, was 
unable to agree in any policy, except in blaming those whose duty 
it was to find a policy for not finding one, after they had taken the 
great responsibility of declining to accede to the policy which had 
been suggested in the Berlin Memorandum ? 
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A great many Liberals, and some of the most authoritative, were 
satisfied by what was called, at the time, the ‘bag and baggage 
policy,’ that is, by saying that the power of the Sultan must be re- 
moved from certain very large districts in European Turkey. Others 
said, ‘ No, if Europe is going to open up this great group of questions, 
if it is going to sweep the Sultan’s power out of so large a part of the 
Balkan Peninsula, do not let us be satisfied with destruction, let us 
have some construction. If you merely sweep away the Sultan’s 
power from these districts, you leave open that tremendous question 
of Constantinople for your sons, if not yourselves, to settle. The same 
amount of effort which will be required to carry into effect the “ bag 
and baggage” policy will enable you to create a new and infinitely 
improved state of things in European Turkey, and to settle the 
question of Constantinople and the guardianship of the Straits by 
putting there the western Prince who may be most acceptable to the 
Great Powers, and under whose civilised administration the races of 
the Balkan Peninsula, Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, and all the 
rest of them, including the Turks, may develop themselves and rise 
to a level of prosperity of which they have hitherto never dreamed.’ 

The Cabinet, however, had, as I have said, no definite idea of 
their own, and they naturally would not take an idea from any section 
of the Opposition. They went into the luckless Constantinople 
Conference, which naturally came to nothing, and in 1877 the 
crusading spirit in Russia hurried the unwilling Government of the 
Czar into the Russo-Turkish War. 

Nothing occurred on which we need dwell at present, till the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878. That Treaty was a very different piece 
of work from the settlement of 1856. The idea which lay at the 
bottom of the settlement of 1856, was, as I have shown, a per- 
fectly clear and definite one. It may or may not have been founded 
on an erroneous appreciation of facts, but, at least, it was one which 
was worthy of the great statesmen who put their names to it; it was 
an honest attempt to settle, perhaps for a very long time, a great and 
ancient problem. 

The Treaty of Berlin is a very different thing. That Treaty is 
not based upon any idea. The politicians who took part in it had 
no sort of belief in the permanence of their own work. It was a 
mere patching up, intended to prevent a European war, to the very 
edge of which we had been brought by the folly of Lord Beaconsfield 
and his associates, who deserve no credit even for the miserable 
patching up, since, had it not been for the timely and patriotic action 
of Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon, into war they would have 
blundered before the opportunity of patching up had arrived. 

We know with what ignoble circumstances this patching up was 
connected, the secret agreement, which was only revealed to the 
British public by a writer in the Foreign Office, and about which 
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such strange statements were made in the House of Lords; the 
filching of Cyprus and the Anglo-Turkish Convention, which binds 
us, a great naval power, to defend against a great military power, all 
the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan, and enables that military power, 
if ever we are engaged in a serious war, to defy us to carry into effect 
our engagements without resorting to the continental system of 
universal military service, with the most disastrous effect upon the 
industries of the country. 

I have gone into this narrative of events, in order to make clear, 
that in spite of all the expense we have incurred during the last six 
years, we have not advanced one step nearer towards the safe-guarding 
of British interests in Turkey, than we had done when the present 
Government came into office, except in so far as we have been parties, 
much against the will of the Turcophiles, to placing a German 
Prince, closely connected with England and with the Russian Im- 
perial family, in the northern portion of Bulgaria, precisely what 
some persons wanted to do in a much larger area of the Balkan 
peninsula, and in so far as we have not altogether got rid in spirit of 
the provisions of the Treaty of San Stefano in their application to 
Bulgaria, south of the Balkans, or as our Government prefers to call 
it, Eastern Roumelia. 

In one respect we have distinctly slipped back, we have diminished 
the moral influence of England all through the Balkan Peninsula. 
We have allowed despotic Russia to gain the credit with the Christian 
populations of which England, the mother of free nations, might have 
had a large share. And further we have, if not nominally at least 
really, put an end to that general understanding of Europe about 
Turkey which prevailed from 1856 to 1876. Full career is now 
opened to half a dozen conflicting ambitions in the Balkan Peninsula 
and opened by our unreadiness and want of foresight. 

Well, but some one may ask, and rightly ask, assuming that this 
is all so, what would you do now, how would you safeguard English 
interests in European Turkey, how would you, that is, promote the 
prosperity of the populations of that country and provide for the safe 
custody of the Straits? First I reply, I would admit frankly that 
the policy of 1856 has been a failure, and that whatever was or was 
not possible in that year, it is now quite impossible to keep up for 
any long time the Turkish domination in any part of Europe. I do 
not at all go with those who talk of the ‘unspeakable Turk ;’ the 
Turk has many good qualities: but things have now got into such a 
position that Europe is not a proper place for the exercise of any 
good qualities he may have as a ruler of men. There is plenty of 
room for him as a subject, and God forbid that any violence should 
be used towards him in his capacity of subject ; but he is no longer 
capable either of working the prosperity of the races of the Balkan 
Peninsula or of guarding the Straits. Constantinople must pass into 
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the hands of some ruler who can do both. The so-called Eastern 
question will never cease to torment us till that comes about. 

How, then, is this to be accomplished? Some say that Austria 
must go to Constantinople. Of course that only means that the 
Hapsburgs must go to Constantinople; it does not, and cannot, 
mean that the Austro-Hungarian Empire as now constituted is to 
annex all the Balkan Peninsula. Well, but one objection to that 
proposal seems quite decisive. It could only be accomplished after 
a war, to which the recent contest ‘between Russia and Turkey was 
mere child’s play, a war in which Russia and Austria, Moscow and 
Rome, the Greek and the Latin Church, would struggle with all the 
fury of religious and political hatred. There are only two courses 
possible. The first is that Constantinople should be made a free 
city with a certain territory on either side of the Straits, guaranteed 
by all Europe, and the second is, that it should become the seat of 
the western prince, whoever he may be, who may best unite the 
interests of all Europe, including England and Russia. 

There are, I am quite aware, objections to both of these proposals, 
especially to the first, and neither of them could be carried into effect 
to-day or to-morrow. But the two cardinal ideas which I wish to 
impress are, first, that British interests in the East do not require 
us any longer to respect the fiction that the Turkish domination 
can long continue in Europe, and secondly, that no settlement in 
European Turkey can be satisfactory which is not just, which does 
not fairly recognise the political and religious rights of each of the dif- 
ferent races which inhabit European Turkey, and the rights of all the 
Powers of Europe with reference to the guardianship of the Straits. 
Whatever is done should be done by the general concert of Europe. 
We must avoid all purely artificial and selfish combinations, all 
putting forward Greece unduly as if she were the English candidate 
for empire against Bulgaria, the Russian candidate—all intriguing 
with Russia against Austria, all intriguing with Austria against 
Russia. In this, as in other cases, honesty will be the best policy. 
Let us in concert with Europe make up our minds what settlement 
in the Eastern Peninsula is best for Europe in general and for the 
inhabitants of the Balkan Peninsula in particular: we may be per- 
fectly certain that what is best for all will be best for us. Nothing 
could be done prejudicial to our interests on the Bosphorus or on the 
Egean which would not be a great deal more prejudicial to the in- 
terests of other very powerful states. 

I pass now to the Sultan’s dominions in Asia? What, then, are 
British interests there? And again I answer, the prosperity of the 
people. It is to our interest that the people may be peaceful, that 
they may work for us, and rich, that they may buy from us. We 
have only to open such a book as Mr. Grattan Geary’s very in- 
teresting travels in Asiatic Turkey, to see that there is a vast field 
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there for the profitable development of commercial relations. But 
we shall see also another thing which Ministers have unhappily 
overlooked, and that is, that we know exceedingly little about these 
countries, and that while it is wise to do everything we can to foster 
all legitimate enterprises, such as the navigation of the Tigris, 
we must think once, and twice, and thrice, before we engage in 
vast schemes to be paid for by the blood and the money of England. 

When a friend of the Government tells me that it has done a 
great thing for the population of the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions, by 
guaranteeing those dominions against Russia, I can merely say, ‘ If you 
can make such an assertion of your own knowledge, you must be an 
uncommonly well-informed and far-travelled person, whose brains I 
should extremely like to pick; but if you merely say so because 
some member of the Cabinet told you so, I will venture to remind 
you of the old saying, If the blind lead the blind shall not both fall 
into the ditch ?’ 

But whatever may be the amount of benefit which the population 
of the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions may derive from our guarantee, I am 
very certain that for England it is a most disastrous obligation, if 
indeed it is not a mere impudent imposture intended to mask the 
Salisbury-Schouvaloff agreement. Possibly if Mr. Marvin had never 
given that document to the world, we should never have heard of 
that grand stroke of policy, the Anglo-Turkish Convention. But if 
we are to treat it seriously and Ministers have not been hoodwink- 
ing the Turks, and Parliament, and mankind at large, it is one of 
the maddest things that ever was done. Granted even that it were 
a benefit to the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions, a most doubtful proposi- 
tion, it is a heavy burden laid upon a people already sorely burdened. 
Either it will remain a mere engagement on paper or it will involve 
our fighting Russia where we are weak and she is strong; it will in- 
volve the expenditure of vast sums of money in railways and other 
works to be guaranteed by the British taxpayer. It will, by damming 
up the Russian advance on the side of Armenia, increase her pres- 
sure upon Persia and along the Oxus, and it will divert money 
belonging to our fellow-subjects in India from its legitimate use, the 
development of India, to wild schemes, such as the sending of sixty- 
thousand men from India vid Bagdad to fight to keep up the hor- 
rible Turkish domination in Armenia, a country in which at any 
moment we may have an exact repetition of the Bulgarian atrocities. 

An attempt has been made to represent a project of this kind, 
which was elaborated by a high officer in the service of the Indian 
Government, as having been merely the project of an individual, but 
that is not so, The project was sent to the press in Calcutta with 
the view of preparing opinion for such an act of unwisdom, and for such 
acts of unwisdom we must always be prepared as long as we have the 
advantage of the light and leading of our present Prime Minister. 
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Some may remember, perhaps, the words of Tuncred, the novel from 
which he draws nearly all his foreign and Indian policy: ‘ Then again, 
the lesser Asia; you should never lose sight of the lesser Asia, as the 
principal scene of our movements; the richest regions in the world, 
almost depopulated, and a position from which we might magnetise 
Europe.’ 

Next I come to Egypt. What are our interests in Egypt. First, 
the absolute freedom of the Isthmus transit, and secondly the good 
government of the valley of the Nile. Amongst the many blunders 
of the present Cabinet, its conduct with regard to Egypt has not been 
the least. The purchase of the Suez Canal shares, injudicious in 
itself for many reasons, was managed in a way which was perfectly 
scandalous, a large sum of money having been quite unnecessarily 
taken out of the pocket of the British taxpayer, and put into the 
pocket of a fortunate capitalist. Then with a view to reconcile 
France to our filching of Cyprus, her influence was allowed to become 
coequal with our own at Cairo, and lastly the attention of a large 
portion of our countrymen was called off from the supreme importance 
of Egypt, by the will-o’-the-wisp of the Euphrates Valley railway. 
Now I should be very glad to see a Euphrates Valley railway, provided 
I was not obliged to pay for it; but I am thoroughly convinced that 
I and my brother taxpayers will have to pay for it if it is to be speedily 
made, and half the support which ‘Cyprus the absurd’ has obtained 
has come from people who saw in it the promise of a railway begin- 
ning at some point opposite to Cyprus, and running to the Persian 
Gulf. My advice is, let us keep our eyes fixed upon Egypt, improv- 
ing in every possible way our influence in, and our means of transit 
through that country. That is the true policy for a great naval power, 
which can be strong at any moment, at oncein the Levant and in the 
Red Sea. Let us attend to that, and do all we can without undue 
interference, to obtain good government for the Egyptian peasantry. 
Their lot, I should say, from personal observation, is not so bad as has 
been sometimes represented, but it may unquestionably be vastly im- 
proved—much to their advantage and to the general advantage of 
the world. 

I pass now to Russia. Weil, our interest in Russia is very much 
the same as Russia’s interest here. Our interest in Russia is that the 
Muscovite Jingoes should learn a little more geography, and come to 
know a little more what is possible and impossible. I believe that 
the antagonism between the two countries depends very largely upon 
ignorance. If each would only go its own way, do what it thinks best 
for itself without troubling itself very much as to what the other was 
doing, I think our interests would be about as likely to collide as those 
of ashark and a tiger. 

Both creatures are very ugly customers in their own element. If 
we, whose element is the sea, will insist upon going hundreds of miles 
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from it to fight Russia, where she is near her resources and where we 
are far from ours, it stands to reason that some day we shall have a 
disaster, and most assuredly if Russia ever tries conclusions with us on 
or near our own element, she will have a disaster, and a crushing one, 

But India, some one says,—Russia may attack usin India. Well, 
but India, until the Beaconsfield Government came into power, was, 
for all practical purposes, an island. We could reinforce her to any 
extent from the sea, while Russia had no power whatever of ap- 
proaching her either by sea or land. Noserious person, not even Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, dreams of Russia being able to invade India in our 
generation. It is the merest nightmare. If, however, instead of 
keeping Russia at a distance, we are foolish enough to extend our- 
selves over the country which lies between us, getting with every 
mile of our advance further and further from our true base, the sea, 
we are simply playing into the hands of our enemies in Russia, and 
weakening the influence of the reasonable party in that country, 
which keeps pointing out the folly of squandering the scanty resources 
of what is after all a very poor population, in enterprises which can 
by no possibility lead to good. 

What we have most earnestly to desire for Russia is that en- 
lightenment should spread through the land. In the train of 
enlightenment will follow Free Trade, and under a system of Free 
Trade the Russian Empire will become one of the very best markets 
for all the products of our skilled industries. Her manufactures are 
almost entirely an artificial product, sustained at a frightful loss to 
the Empire by a mischievous and corrupt fiscal policy. Sooner or 
later she will find out this. There is no country in Europe which 
loses so much by not opening her frontiers without let or hindrance 
to the exports of England. There is no country in reference to our 
strained relations with which we may more emphatically use the 
words of Carlyle, ¢ All battle is misunderstanding.’ 

I believe that Russia has a very great destiny, though she may 
have some very dark days to traverse before she arrives at the goal ; 
but I believe that her arrival at the goal of her destiny will be only 
postponed by those among her ruling classes who are foolish enough 
to reciprocate the dislike which is felt to them by a portion of 
our own. 

With the settlement of the question of Constantinople in some 
such way as I have suggested, there ought to be once and for ever 
an end to the jealousies between the two empires. To arrive at a 
co-operative policy in Asia should be the aim of the statesmen of 
both, an aim which need not and should not exclude the most perfect 
diplomatic caution in all their dealings with each other. Nothing 
could have been more successful in itself than the only effort that 
was ever made in that direction, that namely which was made from 
1869 to 1873, by Mr. Gladstone’s Government, but an error was 
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undoubtedly committed in not putting what was done before this 
country as what it really was, a great diplomatic success. If that 
had been done, the White Jingoes would not have listened so easily 
to the evil teachings of the Black ones, during the last four years. 

Next I arrive at Persia. What are our interests in Persia? Our 
interests in Persia are that Persia should do well, nothing more and 
nothing less. There are few countries with regard to which a very 
limited, but very influential, class of Englishmen has indulged in 
more delusions than Persia. The favourite scare in India during 
the early years of this century was the Persian scare. In those days 
our countrymen in the East were not Russo-phobic but Gallo-phobic. 
Napoleon had done such wonderful things, that they thought he 
could perform miracles, and one of those miracles was to be the 
invasion of India through Persia and by the help of that Power. In 
order to avert such a calamity, the India House and the Foreign 
Office spent a vast deal of superfluous energy, the two Powers some- 
times counter-working each other in a sufficiently foolish way. 
Nothing however came of it or could have come of it. On the side 
alike of Napoleon and of ourselves it was a mere piece of telescopic 
politics, the worst of all kinds of politics. In the old Gallo-phobic 
days the idea was started of sending British officers to drill the 
armies of the Shah, and the same policy was carried into days when 
the Gallic scare had been superseded by a Russian one. 

Of the two scares the latter was, from the Persian point of view, 
very much the more rational. Persia, indeed, ever since the Treaty 
of Turkomantchai, has been, so far as her northern provinces are 
concerned, at the mercy of Russia, and our whole policy with regard 
to her in her relations with her neighbours ‘the Afghans, has been 
founded on our knowledge of that fact. If this had not been so, we 
should have allowed the Afghans and the Persians to settle which of 
them should possess the city of Herat without any interference of 
ours, but as it was we expressly forbade Persia to meddle with Herat, 
and went to war with her mainly because she did so. 

Now what is Herat? Herat is a fortress strong even now, and 
capable of being made by European engineers a place of enormous 
strength, situated in a fertile country, about as far, speaking roughly, 
from the old frontier of India, that is the frontier which existed 
when the Beaconsfield Government came into power, as Dover is 
from Cape Wrath. It lies, however, on the only road by which an 
army, organised as modern armies are, could attempt to invade 
India. If everything were quite different from what it is now, if 
Russia were twice as strong as well as far more populous than she is, 
and had at her head a man with the genius for war of the Great 
Frederick, who desired to attack India, he might conceivably do so 
vid Herat. That place besides is utterly out of what, to use a 
familiar expression, may be called Russia’s beat. People who think 
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that it is the most natural thing in the world for Russia ‘to advance 
in Central Asia, and have long foreseen that her eating up Khiva 
and Kokand and Bokhara and the Turkomans into the bargain, wag 
a mere question of time, are altogether opposed to the idea of her 
going to Herat, and I am bound to say that Russia has never shown 
any inclination to go thither. Still, partly from its own importance 
and partly from the fact that we have become so committed in the 
sight of all Asia to insisting upon Herat not falling under Russian 
influence, Liberal statesmen have always been and are strongly 
opposed to its passing into the hands of Persia. 

And this leads me to make some observations upon Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s remarkable paper in the February number of this Review, 
Sir Henry proposes that the 6th Article of the Treaty of Paris should 
be cancelled, and that Persia should be allowed to seize Herat, and 


he adds: 


The first consideration that arises is,‘ What guarantee have we that Persia 
would not abuse our confidence, and sooner or later make use of Herat to our in- 
jury? In reply to this I inquire, What is the alternative? ILerat cannot remain 
as it is, a hotbed of anarchy and violence, and a nuisance to the surrounding dis- 
tricts. Are we prepared to occupy the city ourselves as an outwork to our position 
at Candahar? If not, there is positively no resource, it would seem, but to confide 
it provisionally to the keeping of Persia. As for guarantees, there are, first, Persia's 
own interests: secondly, the popular feeling, which is altogether in fayour of Eng- 
land, and which is strong enough to control the possible inclinations of the Shah 
in the other direction ; and .thirdly, we are fully as competent as Russia to exert 
pressure upon Persia, in case of necessity, her whole seaboard being as open to 
attack from India as are the Caspian provinces to attack from the army of the 
Caucasus. Altogether I am disposed to revert to the position from ‘which 1 was 
driven in 1853, and, notwithstanding all that is past, to counsel ‘the’ transfer of 
Herat to Persia. It is a maxim which I have long held, and ‘the truth of which 
is, I believe, beginning to dawn upon statesmen both in England and Persia, that 
the common interests of both countries in the East point to a defensive alliance 
against Russia. That the co-operation of Persia would be most valuable to us in 
checking the further extension of Russian power towards Afghanistan and India 
needs hardly to be insisted on ; while it is equally certain that we are fi ully as well 
able to protect Persia as to protect Asia Minor against renewed aggression from 


Russia. 

Now to this I reply that the alternative is to leave things alone, 
What have we got to do with Herat’s being a hot-bed of anarchy and 
violence? It is a pity that any place should be a hot-bed of anarchy 
and violence, and it is a still greater pity that it should have been 
made so by the mischievous folly of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s pupils, 
the present Cabinet. But is. this country to be committed to. con- 
stantly increasing danger and expense by the blunders of a single 
Government not destined, let us -hope, long to misrule us? Why 
should bad be made worse? Why can we not keep to and be satis- 
fied with the arrangement come to with Russia in 1869 and in 1873? 
Russia has in no way whatever transgressed that. understanding, 
for her conduct in 1878, when war was on the very point. of breaking 
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. out between the two countries, must not be taken into account, since 
a state of war abrogates ipso facto not only understandings of this 
_ kind, however binding under ordinary circumstances, but hkewise 
many of the most formal treaties. 
Next I have to observe that we are not as competent, or anything 
like as competent, to exert pressure upon Persia as Russia is. Of 
course the Persian sea-board is open to our attack; but what should 
we gain by attacking her sea-board? It would be a mere infliction 
of ‘ misery in waste,’ and we should find ourselves, even if we annexed 
it, at the bottom of the flight of stairs, so to speak, which leads up 
to the centre of Persia, while Russia if she really meant seriously to 
put pressure upon the Shah, would be in possession of Tabreez and 
Teheran. We can quite easily put sufficient pressure upon Persia to 
make her respect our interests in the Gulf and elsewhere, but we 
cannot put sufficient pressure upon her to enable her to stand up 
against Russia. It is most desirable that we should be on friendly 
terms with Persia, and do Persia any good turns that come in our 
way, for her unfortunate people need all the good turns they ean 
get, and the trade of the Gulf and of the Karun river might be 
developed very greatly to our mutual advantage. But the idea of 
making Persia a bulwark against Russia is purely illusory. Turkey 
and the Turks are unpleasant protégés enough, but Persia and the 
Persians are by many degrees worse. 
Here are some observations by Mr. Grattan Geary, who visited 
the Shah’s dominions only two years ago: 


If backsheesh to the officials be not forthcoming, and that, too, on a grand 
‘stale, which -will enable all in the service to get something handsome, permission. 
to undertake the most. obvious improvement is uniformly refused. No Persian. 
‘dreams of getting himself into a sea of troubles by undertaking anything in the. 
way of improvement, He would have the officials down upon him at onee for a 
share of the spoil. 

All whom I meet tell me that Turkey is far in advance of Persia in these 
things. In the Ottoman Empire, as all over the East, backsheesh plays its part ; 
but some outward veil of decency is rarely dispensed with. ribery is illegal, and 
discovery may have very serious consequences if a man has many enemies, Oages 
of oppression occur, but they are not the rule, but the exception; they oceur in 
defiance of laws and regulations which are clearly laid down, and are in the main 
observed in a certain oriental fashion. But in Persia the caprice and avarice of 
the governors form the only rule. The consequence is that there is a constant 
migration from the Persian western provinces into the adjoining Turkish territory, 
on the opposite bank of the Shat-el-Arab. The traveller sees a marked difference 
between the Turkish and Persian sides of the river, cultivation and prosperity 
being evident on the former and evidences of retrogression on the latter. 


A defensive alliance between England and Persia against Russia 
would be the defensive alliance of a lion and a fox against a tiger ; 
the lion might or might: not. be victorious in the end, but the fox 
would certainly not be of much use to the nobler animal, and would, 
if he attempted to show fight, unquestionably come to a very bad end. 
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It is sad that in thoroughly weak and ignorant hands, so admirable 


‘and valuable an instrument as Sir Henry Rawlinson should have 


become a mere cause of mischief to his country. Aslongasthe Duke 
of Argyll was at the India Office, with Lord Clarendon and Lord 
Granville in charge of our foreign affairs, he was most useful, for 
while his large knowledge of geographical and historical details 
connected with Persia, Afghanistan and*Central Asia was always 
respected and turned to account whenever occasion arose, while he 
was treated as a most valuable member of the Secretary of State’s 
Council and as a great Asiatic statesman, he was not allowed to mould 
the policy either of the Home or of the Indian Government. 

A knowledge of history is a most important element in the conduct 
of public affairs, and one too much undervalued in this country, but 
when Sir Henry Rawlinson informs us that the importance of 
Badakshan to India may be estimated from the fact that it was the 
appanage of the Crown Prince Humayun in Baber’s original distri- 
bution of the frontier provinces, we can only say, Solvuntur risu 
tabule. 

If Sir Henry is to mould our policy, as he has been allowed to do 
to a great extent by the present possessors of power, Heaven help 
‘the Empire! Here are a few of the things he proposes that we 
should do. After arguing rather against the annexation of Cabul, 
but much more strongly against withdrawing from it altogether, he 


‘ observes— 


Coiite que cotite, we must now hold on, either as the possessors or the protectors 

. of Cabul. We must, I submit, under any circumstances, incorporate Jellalabad 

in our Indian territory, and extend the Punjaub railway to that point; and even 

if we were presently to withdraw our British force from Cabul, with the exception 

of the permanent garrison located in the place d’armes to which I have before al- 

luded, we must be prepared at any moment to reoccupy the place if our garrison 
should require support, or if serious danger threatened us from beyond the Oxus. 


And again :— 


How the responsible authorities will ultimately determine this knotty question 
of the future government of Eastern Afghanistan I shall not venture to predict; 
but if, as appears probable, they decide against annexation, and recur to the fami- 
liar model of a protected Indian State—if, in fact, they resolve to withdraw from 
all executive detail, leaving to the native chiefs as much liberty of action as is 
compatible with the dependence of Afghanistan upon Great Britain, then I would 
venture to submit that, in order to confirm our supremacy and guarantee our right 
to an exclusive political control over the nation, it would be of the first importance 
to establish a strong nucleus of power at the capital, and to retain in our hands a 
complete command of the military organisation of the province. Undoubtedly if 
we were prepared to maintain a permanent garrison of 2,000 British troops of all 
arms in an unassailable position at Cabul, amply provisioned and stored, so as to 
bid defiance, if necessary, to the whole power of Eastern Afghanistan; and if we 
further raised a contingent of 20,000 men from the Hazarehs, Kizzilbashis, and 
Parsivan’, furnishing them with arms of precision, and placing them under 
British officers, as in the case of the Hyderabad contingent, then we might safely 
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allow the local Sirdars to levy revenue and exercise all the functiuns of executive 
government ; our Resident in the meantime remaining in the British citadel, from 
whence, secure against all personal danger, he might direct the Afghan councils, 
watch the northern frontier, and act as referee between rival interests. Under 
such a system there would be friction at first starting, and to a very serious extent. 
The jealousy of the chiefs who had formerly held military command, but were now 
unemployed, would keep alive disaffection among the peasantry, and it would be 
long before the country settled down into anything like order or content; but 
still patience and firmness will do wonders, and looking at the results obtained in 
other quarters where our officers have undertaken to civilise communities not less 
fierce and untameable than the Afghans, it would not be presumptuous to expect an 


ultimate success. 


Then Ghuznee is to be treated like Cabul, confided to an indepen- 
dent native chief ‘who would be dominated from our permanent’ 
camp at Ali Kheil or Kuram.’ Further, Kandahar is to be retained 
and the railway extended up to it; Kandahar, in other words, with of 
course all that is necessary to hold it, is to be annexed. 

Such being the views of the man to whose piping the Govern- 
ment has danced into two Afghan wars, what are we to make of the 
assertions which are put forward on all sides by it and its friends, 
when they wish to minimise the operations in Afghanistan, that they. 
mean to stand by the arrangements of the Treaty of Gandamak ? ' It is 
clear that that is a statement thrown out merely to catch the gul- 
lible portion of the public. They know perfectly well that. they. 
cannot fall back, if they would, on the provisions of Gandamak. They 
have no alternative except to defy the forward school and to go back’ 
to something very like our old frontier, or to embark in a course of 
policy which sooner or later will involve the annexation of the whole 
country between our own frontier and the crest of the Hindoo Koosh, 
if not the line of the Oxus. 

Who that knows anything of Indian History is so blind as not to 
see that not only Sir Henry Rawlinson’s proposals, but even the 
provisions of the Treaty of Gandamak, lead straight to annexation ? 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, far as he goes, is by no means the most forward 
of the forward. Colonel Malleson, for instance, would advocate things 
from which Sir Henry would shrink, and treat him as a mere timid: 
temporiser because he proposes not to annex Herat but to give it .to 
Persia. (an 
I will not engage in any controversy with Sir Henry Rawlinson 
about the historical narrative with which he commences his paper. ‘ 
Any one who does me the honour to read the pamphlet published by 
the Liberal Central Association called the Afghan Policy of the 
Beaconsfield Government and its results, will see that I disagree 
with almost every sentence in Sir Henry’s account of what occurred. 
On one thing only I would remark. After all that the Duke of 
Argyll has said and written on this subject, it is surely i very fax 
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indeed to say as Sir Henry does ‘If the Duke of Argyll had been 


at the India Office in 1878, he would, equally with Lord Cranbrook, 
have recognised it as an imperative duty for the safety of British 
India to break up the Russo-Afghan Confederacy.’ 

» » The Duke of Argyll would never have insulted and alienated the 
unhappy Shere Ali, and is far too courageous a man to lose his head 
and rush forward into danger because he trembled before a Russo- 
Afghan confederacy. The very fact that a person who, like Sir Henry, 
possesses the key to all the information in the hands of the Govern- 
ment as to Russia’s dealings with Afghanistan, is nevertheless obliged 
to bring forward Yakoob Khan’s utterly worthless statements on the 
subject, is surely most significant. What importance can be attached 
to-the testimony about state affairs of a man, who was in close confine- 
rnent at the time the alleged facts occurred, and who had the strongest 


possible motives at once of revenge and fear, to misrepresent the 
facts? There is no proof of any arrangements hostile to us having, 


been made between Russia and Afghanistan before we broke off 
diplomatic relations with the Ameer, and threatened Russia with 
attack, both in Europe and Asia. If Sir Henry Rawlinson could 
have adduced anything which could be taken as evidence to go to a 
jury; depend upon it he would have done so. 

| But to return to Persia ; the line we should take with reference to 
her is, first, to support her from motives of good neighbourhood and 
because. it is the obvious interest of Great Britain that every civilisa- 
tion should develope itself in its own way ; secondly, to support her in 
order that we may work in the interests of peace, because whenever 
she quarrels with her neighbours, we are put to trouble and expense 
in‘ ordering out the fire-engines ; thirdly, to support her in order that 
we may advance her material prosperity and civilisation. 

.) When will a certain class of our countrymen get into their heads 
the idea, that it is not the warlike Englishman, but. the peaceful 
Englishman, who most strikes the imagination of Asiatics ?—not mas- 
querading but solid power, not Lord Lytton in that wonderful dress 
which he wore at the Delhi pageant, and the bare idea of wearing which 
would, [ am sure, a year or two before, have made him die with laugh- 
ing, but plain John Lawrence in his white jacket, or even (horresco re- 
ferens) in his shirt-sleeves. Asiatics can beat Europeans in glitter and 
fanfaronade ; they cannot beat them in war, but they can approach 
them, and sometimes approach them very nearly; while in the arts of 
peace they are still children. I read the other day, in a letter pub- 
lished by the Scotsman from a gentleman who has been travelling near: 
Mecea, a paragraph which illustrates this so well that I will quote it: 


The Arabs are immensely impressed by the kind of power embodied in our in- 
dustries and trade, by the power of English knowledge to control the forces of 
nature for the service of man. ‘There is nothing stronger than the English except 
God.’ It is not our ships of war in the Red Sea that draw out this acknowledg- 
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ment, The Arabs, at least in the uplands, are not greatly afraid of any military 

wer, partly from ignorance, and partly from a just sense of the impossibility of a 
substantial conquest of the desert. It is the steamers, the telegraph, the diving- 
bell, and things like these that raise our name, or rather the possession of these 
inventions in connection with the faculty of organisation on a great scale, in which 
Arabs are altogether lacking. The regular visits of such a line of steamers as the 
British Indian are a more forcible lesson than any display of martial strength. 
Respect thus obtained contains no germs of hatred, if those whose power is admired 
use it in justice, honour, and kindliness. ‘ 









These were the ideas which guided Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
with reference to Persia. I know the fact, because it fell to my lot 
to state what its policy was with respect to Persia. What was wise 
in 1869 is, I am sure, wise now ; let us do everything to help her in 
peaceful ways, but do not let us involve her in any alliance against 
her great northern neighbour ; if we do we shall not only ruin her, but 
find her a reed that will break in our hand and pierce it. 

One closing word as to Afghanistan. 

What then are our interests in Afghanistan? If any one had 
asked me that question when the Gladstone government was in power, 
I should have replied in words which I used in July, 1869, when 
speaking on behalf of that Government: ‘ What we want is a quiet 
Afghanistan, just as we want a quiet Burmah ; we desire, in short, to 
see a fine country rescued from miserable anarchy.’ But what am I 
to say now? ‘The policy of Sir John Lawrence, taken up by Lord 
Mayo, and most strongly supported by the Duke of Argyll, did rescue 
that fine country from miserable anarchy; but the blunders of the 
present Government have thrown Afghanistan (which they found 
quieter and more prosperous, and with its population better disposed 
towards us than it had ever been since 1838) into a state of the most, 
pitiable anarchy, into anarchy the end of which cannot be foreseen 
by the most clear-sighted statesman in Europe or Asia. For the 
present, I can only answer the question, what are our interests in 
Afghanistan by saying, our interests are to get out of the frightful 
scrape into which Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury have got us 
with as little loss and discredit as possible. The discredit is. im- 
measurable, but I will not dwell on that. The loss, a less important 
thing, will be measured by millions and millions. Already the 
Government own to many millions, but I do not believe that we have 
yet even an approximate idea of what the present war will cost, 
directly and indirectly, before it is over. Let us remember Abyssinia, 
and the statements that were made by the same men and colleagues 
of the same men ; remember how utterly at variance they turned out 
to be with the facts of the case, and then let us believe just as much 
as we please of what we are told about the expense of the second and 
third Afghan wars. 

Now then, I have run through the programme which I sketched 
at the commencement of this article. India is far too large a 
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subject to enter upon at the end of a paper, but our interest in all 
the countries of which I have been writing dovetail in a hundred 
ways into our interests in India. Those interests are closely con- 
nected with our duties there, and what my conception of our duties 
there is, I think I can best explain by a paragraph from a speech 
which I made to my constituents, when I was a member of that (as 
the Jingoes think) extremely parochially-minded Administration 
which was presided over by him whom we soon expect to hail as the 
member for Midlothian. I think I will venture to stake my ‘ paro- 
chial’ views with regard to India and to British interests in the 
whole East, against what a great jurist has well called the ‘ bloody 
meddlesomeness’ of the Black Jingoes and the rashness, inspired by 


ignorance, of the White ones. 


What [T said] are our duties in India? They are far too numerous to detail, 
but the chief are, I think, these: to keep the peace among two hundred (I might 
have said two hundred and fifty) millions of men ; to raise the material prosperity of 
the regions subject to our rule to a point to which they could not possibly have at- 
tained while split up amongst countless petty rulers, even if all these petty rulers were 
as virtuous as that princess whom Sir John Malcolm described as goodness personi- 
fied; to pit the intelligence and science of the West against those terrible natural 
calamities which are the scourge of that portion of the earth's surface; to curb 
rivers ; to cleanse towns ; to lead waters through the desert; to make famines as rare 
as they have become in Europe; to extend geographical and scientific research 
through every corner of India, and, as occasion serves, through all those countries. 
adjacent to India, for the exploration of which its rulers have facilities not shared 
by other men ; to raise the standard of justice and administration; to impart all 
Western culture that can be expected to flourish on Indian soil; to make a royal road 
for every inquirer who wishes to collect whatever of value to mankind at large has, 
through countless ages, been carved on stone, or stamped on- metal, or recorded in 
manuscripts, or handed down by tradition throughout Southern Asia ; to offer to the 
youth of Britain their choice of a variety of careers, by all of which, in return for 
good work done to the natives of India, which those natives of India cannot, in the 
present stage of their history, do for themselves, an early and honourable indepen- 
dence may be won far more easily than in this country of overcrowded professionsand 
fierce competition ; to increase the riches of the world by developing to the fullest 
possible extent the resources of its most favoured portions; and to hold in no 
spirit of narrow monopoly, but from the mere necessity of the case, the keys of the 
gates by which the greater portion of that wealth flows out to bless mankind; to 
give to all other nations an example how a strong race should rule weaker ones: 
those are some of the principal objects which are within our reach, and towards 
the attainment of which we are steadily advancing. 


M. E. Grant Dorr. 
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THE PRESENT CRISTS AT GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


Tue affairs of one of our largest hospitals are at this present time 
occupying an unusual share of public attention among Londoners 
generally, and among medical men particularly. The struggle now 
going on at Guy’s Hospital, and which may be shortly stated to be a 
difference of opinion between the Treasurer and the Medical Staff as 
to the way in which the nursing in the hospital shall for the future 
be conducted, and which has been referred to the Governors of the 
Institution for final settlement, is not by any means one of the merely 
local and passing storms by which from time to time all large in- 
stitutions containing men with conflicting interests bound up more 
or less in those institutions are convulsed. The matter ought, I think, 
to be looked upon as having a wider significance than is generally 
supposed. It is not a mere quarrel over the patients in Guy’s Hospital ; 
in point of fact it is rather a typical struggle, showing symptoms of a 
combined and resolute attempt on the part of the medical profession 
generally to retain the old system of employing untrained women as 
nurses in our hospitals, instead of making use of the trained labour 
which is now at their disposal in this special branch of work. 

In the largest institution of the kind, the London Hospital, the 
old system is still in full force, and until November last it was main- 
tained in Guy’s Hospital. Perhaps it may be well to state what con- 
stitutes the difference between the old and the new systems of 
nursing. Until comparatively lately our hospitals have been nursed 
by women drawn mainly from the class to which the domestic char- 
woman belongs, who, having received no kind of training whatever, 
were, perhaps, first taken into the hospital, aftera superficial inquiry, 
or no inquiry at all, had been made into their character, in the position 
of scrubber or ward-maid, in order that they might see and learn, as 
well as they could, what went on there ; or perhaps they were received 
at very small pay, or none, as a probationer or assistant nurse, to help 
in the work of nursing patients. At the end of three months, less or 
more, according to the convenience of the matron, and at the recom- 
mendation probably of the head nurse or sister of the ward, these women 
would be promoted to the position of head nurses themselves—having 
learnt, it is true, all that their superiors were able to teach them 
about the art of nursing, but being totally without experience of 
their own. Physically and morally untrained as they were, they 
were then immediately liable to be put in charge of patients who 
were more or less seriously ill, by day or by night as the case might 
be; the main duty which was inculcated on them from their first 
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acquaintance with hospital work being that they must study the 
character and special requirements and fancies of the particular 
medical man or surgeon under whom they were placed, with a view 
of gaining his approbation by every means in their power. 

The day nurses were seldom. if ever allowed to be absent from the 
ward when the medical officer came his rounds ; therefore the only time 
at which they could obtain air and exercise was after nightfall, when 
the visits of the medical staff were over and their day’s work was ended, 
Their meals, sometimes with the single exception of dinner, were taken 
in the kitchen or day-room of the ward. In the evening, by arrange- 
ment with the matron, who was a kind of upper servant or housekeeper, 
the lower order of nurse, or scrubber, was left in charge of the patients, 
while the old-fashioned head nurse went out to take her hardly earned 
holiday, too often, alas! in the nearest public-house.. She came back 
at the regulation hour, more or less the worse for drink as the case 
might be, and went to bed to sleep off the effects of it; no inquiry 
was made into her condition, since it was nobody’s business, as long 
as she satisfied the medical men by the work which came under their 
notice, to ask how her hours off duty were spent, or what her own 
moral condition might be. 

I am far from saying that every nurse under the old system 
was drunken or dissolute, but I do say that, as a rule, their moral 
character was unsatisfactory, and that. the long hours of work, with 
no regular interval allowed during: the daytime for proper. air and 
exercise, together with the practice of eating their food. in the 
impure air of the wards, render the supporters of the old system 
largely responsible for the low moral as well as physical condition of 
the nurses who work under it. It is obvious that in an article like 
the present, details of nursing would be out of place. It ought, 
however, to be equally obvious, without .going into details, that a 
woman untrained, undisciplined, and overworked, such as I have 
described, however intelligent she may naturally be, is not in any 
sense of the word fit to be called a nurse. 

So much for day nurses under the old system. A few words about 
night nurses must be added. These were even more hardly dealt 
with in the matter of long hours and work than the day nurses, and 
they accordingly revenged themselves upon the authorities by sleeping 
whenever they were pretty safe from the chance of a visit from the: 
house doctors to the ward, regardless of the wants and dangers of 
their patients, of whose pillows and blankets they often, made free 
use for their own convenience and comfort. A medical man told me 
that when he was a student at. St. Bartholomew’s, a patient who had 
only had on six leeches was left, in consequence of this practice of 
the night nurses, to bleed to death. At certainly one large hospital, 
probably at others, no food whatever was allowed for the nurse’s use 
during the night. She was fed during the day, and was supposed to 
be able to provide her own provisions for the night out of her small 
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wages. The consequences of this arrangement are not far to seek ; 
the nurses helped themselves from the patients’ private store of food, 
and, whenever it was practicable, from the patients’ allowance of wine 
or spirits as well. Those nurses who Were. not too sleepy, sometimes occu- 
pied. themselves in washing their own clothes in the wards, thus convert- 
ing the hospital into a drying-ground for the benefit of the patients, 

The main duty of the day nurse, which. was noticed above, that 
of attendance upon the visiting medical, staff, never of course de- 
volved upon the night nurse. Therefore a still lower and less in- 
telligent class of women might with propriety,.it was thought, be 
employed on night than on day duty, and constantly very aged and 
feeble, to say nothing of hopelessly drunken, women were considered 
fit for nothing else but this branch of duty.. They perhaps remained 
on night duty for years without intermission, except a short holiday. 
The day and night nurses were a distinct.class. If the night nurse 
became ill, or otherwise unfit for her. work, she would apply and 
obtain leave from the matron or superintendent to ‘hire,’ as she 
called it, to do her work. By this means she was enabled to spend 
the night in resting herself, while a charwoman friend, who had prob- 
ably been at work all day already, looked after the patients and gave 
(or did not give?) medicines, wine, and brandy,, under oceasional 
direction from the nurse herself. The wages of both night and day 
nurses varied from 16/. to 22/. per annum, according to the rules. of 
the institution to which they might be attached. 

Both kinds of nurses were under the direct control of a woman, 
called the ‘ sister,’ in each ward.. Under the,old system it was necessary 
for her to be little more than an experienced housekeeper. She 
had charge of the linen, and herself superintended a great deal of 
the cooking ; she received the orders of the medical men with regard 
to the patients; she was responsible for. the, punctual administra- 
tion of their medicines; she kept and gave out the wine and 
spirits ordered by the doctor, and either. partook of them or not 
herself as she felt disposed. She was. responsible for her patients 
during the night as well as during -the day,.and_ was liable to be 
roused from sleep at any moment, should an. emergency arise. It 
was unusual for a ‘sister’ to be moved :from: one: ward to another, 
and therefore in course of time, if she were;at all an intelligent 
woman, in spite of a want of general edueation and a total absence of any 
special training in the work of her calling,.she would become expert 
in various ways, especially in attendance.upon the medical staff, and in 
prompt and skilful obedience to their orders.. She would learn to watch 
critical cases in the doctor’s absence, and.to act with ability under his 
orders. After some years at her work it would be strange indeed had 
she not accumulated a certain amount of experience in the treatment of 
various diseases of the particular kind she may have had to deal with 
in her own ward. But all this time she must have remained in abso-. 


lute ignorance of the first principlesof nursing'the sick; forshe had never 
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seen nursing practised, much less hadshe been taught to nurse herself, 
She was therefore not only wholly incapable of training her nurses and 
probationers, but she was-unaware of her own ignorance, and would, 
in all good faith, have called herself a thoroughly trained nurse. 

So much for the old system, of which, however, I have been able 
to give little more than a sketch. Let those who desire to know 
more of it go into the wards of any of the great hospitals where it 
is still at work. Less need be said about the new system, because 
in these days, when nursing is rapidly becoming a fashionable mania, 
and books about the subject are widely read, the principles of 
modern nursing are pretty well known. Had the old system ever 
been as well understood by the public, our hospitals would all of 
them by this time have been placed on a better footing. Under this 
new system of nursing, such, that is, as prevails in St. Thomas’s, 
King’s College, Charing Cross, and possibly other Hospitals, no woman 
is considered qualified to be put in charge of any patient, 7.e. to be 
head nurse, until after one, two, or three years’ probation. She 
must have had a good general education, and bear an excellent 
character, before she be admitted into the hospital, and she then 
receives during her probation regular and severe training in her 
work, and in all the details of nursing, from women who have been 
themselves thoroughly educated and trained. If she show herself 
to be in any way unfitted for the calling of a nurse, she is dismissed 
at the end of a month; if she remain and become a head nurse she 
receives wages like those of the nurses under the old system. But 
she has besides her dress given her, a uniform which she is required 
always to wear, in order that she may be recognised everywhere as 
belonging to the institution to which she is attached. 

She has regular hours appointed to her during the daytime for 
air and exercise, and is rarely if ever allowed to leave the hospital 
after nightfall. Hence she is constantly absent during the visits of the 
doctors to the wards, and the nurse next in order takes her place, and 
thus learns her duty gradually. She takes her meals in a special room 
appointed for the purpose, and has sufficient time allowed her for them. 
In her case the temptation to drink spirits to which hard work and bad 
air combined are liable to lead, is, as far as possible under the cireum- 
stances, removed. Should she yield to it, however, she is considered as 
no longer fit for her calling, and is dismissed from it by the authorities. 

The conduct and management of the ward, together with the 
absolute control of nurses and probationers, are in the hands of the 
‘sister.’ She is a woman of good general education, besides that she 
must have passed satisfactorily through the regular course of proba- 
tion and severe training in every department of hospital work, and 
be fully competent therefore herself to train her probationers, and 
to be responsible for the work of her head nurses. The cleanliness 
and due ventilation of the ward are her charge, the care of the 
linen, the more refined part of the cookery, the administration of 
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medicines, and the receiving and carrying out of the orders of the 
physician or the surgeon of the ward. But if in the proper sense of the 
word she be really a ‘ sister,’ she regards the moral and physical wel- 
fare of her patients, nurses, and probationers, and the general tone of 
the ward, as her main duty and responsibility. To this end it is 
desirable that she be not only a gentlewoman by birth and education, 
but a thorough woman of the world as well; able to enter into and 
to deal with the wants and difficulties of men and women of diverse 
dispositions ; to understand, and intelligently, loyally, and faithfully 
to carry out the orders of the physician or the surgeon, having regard 
to the spirit as well as to the letter of his injunctions. Above all she 
must be able to put some degree of her own spirit into those who 
work under her. She is, and ought to be, a paid officer of the hospi- 
tal, like the sister under the old system, and whether she need a 
salary or not does no of course affect this question. 

She is not. responsible for her patients during the night, but she 
delivers a report of their condition to a night ‘sister,’ or superintend- 
ent, also a highly trained and educated woman, who is in charge prob- 
ably of the whole number of patients contained in the hospital 
during the night, and is responsible for the conduct and discipline of 
the night nurses. Under the new system, these women are strictly 
obliged to spend a certain number of hours in bed during the day, 
and are forbidden, under pain of dismissal, like soldiers at their post, 
to sleep during the night. Proper food is provided for them by 
night as well as by day, and thus the temptation to steal the patients’ 
food is removed from them. The night and day nurses are all one 
class, recognised only as regularly trained head nurses, and they take 
itin turns to perform night and day duty. In some cases the ‘ sisters’ 
also take it in regular turns to act as night superintendents. 

The ‘sisters’ are liable to be moved from ward to ward at the con- 
venience of the matron, in order that they may understand the super- 
intendence of both surgical and medical wards, that they may be accus- 
tomed to the ways and requirements of different medical men, and that 
they may thus be the better fitted for their work, and able, if need be, 
in their turn to fill the responsible post of matron in a large hospital. 

I call this a responsible post, because the matron, superintendent, 
or whatever she may be called, ought invariably to be a gentle- 
woman, possessing what are perhaps the rarest of all qualities, true 
tact and discernment. It is scarcely necessary to say that she must 
be a highly trained nurse, and must have acted as a sister herself. 
As soon as she becomes matron, the very word suggests what is ex- 
pected of her. She is the ‘mother’ of the members of the nursing 
staff. Just as the medical men are absolutely supreme with regard 
to the general treatment of the patients, their diet, medicines, &c., 
so is the matron the supreme authority with regard to the general 
rules of the nursing. The discipline of the whole nursing staff, and 
the care of the moral and physical well-being, as well as the thorough 
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‘training, of each nurse, ‘is ‘solely under her control. She is, in her 
turn, bound to act under the authority of her masters, the Governors, 
Committee, or Treasurer of the institution, and unless she be deficient, 
in the tact already mentioned as one of the proper characteristics of a 
matron, she will consider herself also bound to regard, as far as in her lies, 
the wishes of those without whom no hospital can exist, the doctors, 
This short, and I believe fair, account of the two systems, will 
enable those who care to enter upon the subject to compare them, 
and will cause them to wonder why certain members of the medi- 
cal profession, who are on.the acting staff in hospitals where there 
is a large medical school, should oppose with remarkable pertina- 
city the employment in their hospitals of the inteHigent class of 
trained women who are supporting the new system. They carry their 
opposition so far as to affirm that under the old system, if the nurses 
were drunken and dissolute, it was of no consequence, so long as, as 
far as they could see, is patients did not suffer. This saving clause 
‘as far as they could see’ is perhaps one clue to the strange pertina- 
city of the doctors. They do not see very far, because the nurses take 
care that their eyes shall be blinded whenever it suits their own pur- 
poses. Even were the medical men allowed to see clearly, it does not at 
all follow that they would be able to distinguish good from bad nurs- 
ing, except by results. A doctor is no more necessarily a judge of the 
details of nursing than a nurse is acquainted with the properties and 
effects of the administration of certain drugs. But to return to the 
doctors. They add that the physical condition of the nurses is 
not their business, but that they consider the presence of the head 
nurse in the wards during the visiting hours of the staff to be essential 
to their usefulness and convenience, and that therefore the new system, 
whereby the nurses-obtain air and exercise, is objectio 
These and other such like reasons for their support of the old system 
are of course insufficient, and we must therefore seek further for the 
truth. Doctors and nurses in our hospitals where the old system of nurs- 
ing prevails aremuch in the position, with regard to each other, of head 
and under servants in a large household. Does not a kind of tacit 
understanding exist. between them that public opinion (represented by 
masters and mistresses) is not to be roused on certain points? I ask, 
are not practices and experiments indulged in by the medical men, and 
permitted by them to the members of medical schools which it is under- 
stood had better not: be mentioned beyond the walls of the hospital ? 
If, however, such things should be talked of by the class of women 
who are employed as nurses under the old system, their character is 
such that little erédenée‘ can be given to their word; besides that, 
the testimony of utitraified and eneducated persons is acknowledged | 
to be, to a great degree; valueless. I trust I may not be misunder- 
stood. “There is ‘no profession which numbers so ‘many noble, self- 
sacrificing men among’ its’ ‘members as the medical profession, and 
there are happily many men in its ranks who would scorn to practise 
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n'a hospital what they would not consider fair, and therefore would 
not. venture upon, with their private patients. 

But further, and quite apart from this, there can be no manner of 
doubt that a kind of moral restraint is exercised upon the conduct and 
general behaviour of the young house physicians and surgeons, as well as 
upon the medical students, consciously or unconsciously to themselves, 
by the mere presence of a higher class of women as nurses in the 
wards of hospitals. Under the old system, doctors and students alike 
were at no trouble to consider either their own manners or the feelings 
of the nurses, and there was little occasion. They became accustomed, 
therefore, to behave in the wards exactly as their natural disposition 
prompted them. That the actual results of such liberty are not 
desirable, either for nurses or patients, may easily be imagined. 
The presence of refined, intelligent women in the wards imposes a 
kind of moral restraint. upon the words and ways of both doctors 
and students, which some of them desire to get rid of, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is against this, as much as anything else, that 
they are now, at Guy’s Hospital, resisting with all the might they 
possess. Yet this unconscious restraint might in time prove powerful 
to smooth down the roughnesses of medical students, who are, as a 
class, universally acknowledged to be uncouth. 

As regards Guy’s Hospital itself, it seems desirable to add a few 
words about the famous Medical School attached to it, because the visit- 
ing staff have founded most of the general arguments which they have 
placed before the notice of the Governors on the ground that the new 
system of nursing is calculated to interfere with, and in time to 
destroy, the Medical School. It ought to be generally known that 
Guy’s Hospital was founded solely for patients. Although the doctors 
were allowed to bring their private pupils to study there, no medical 
school was attached to it until some forty years after its foundation, 
and long after the death of the Founder. Therefore, it would seem 
that the welfare of the patients, and, next to the employment of the 
services of able physicians and surgeons, the choice of the best nurses 
to be procured, are chiefly incumbent on the authorities. Further, if 
the Medical School is to exist (and of course no one in his senses 
could wish, even were it possible, to weaken, much less to destroy, an 
institution of such vast public benetit), it ought surely to be subordi- 
nate to the comfort and due consideration of the patients, and not to 
be looked upon, as it now is, contrary to the Founder's intention, as 
the main object for which the hospital was built. ‘ Doctors are made 
for the sick, not the sick for doctors.’ 

The mere fact of the presence in tle wards, at all hours, of the 
members of the Medical School is often a hindrance of a serious kind 
to the nurse’s work. Ought not every care to be taken to avoid those 
unnecessary annoyances which thoughtless young men constantly inflict 
upon the. more refined class of nurses? Ought they to be privileged 
to investigate at their own pleasure whatever may be going on in 
the wards? to go behind any screen without even the form of 
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courtesy involved in asking the leave of the officiating nurse? The 
medical student at Guy’s Hospital has established a kind of right, not 
only to enter the wards where he is employed, when and how he pleases, 
but to give orders to the nurses. He looks upon them as mainly there 
to answer his questions, to prepare his dressings, to wait upon him 
while he performs his duties to the patients, and finally, to set to rights 
any disorder and to clear away any mess that he may choose to make 
in the performance of those duties. This last-mentioned task is by 
no means inconsiderable. I contend that, in return for these gratui- 
tous services, he ought to be required at least to show some considera- 
tion for the nurses, who are after all, according to the original intention 
of the Founder of the hospital, a necessary part of the Institution, while 
the student is only a modern addition to it. 

But let the doctors by all means stand up for the right of supreme 
authority in their own department, and let them, in the interests of 
their patients, resist every attempt to interfere with that authority, 
It is a real, and not only an imaginary danger, that highly-trained 
nurses are more likely to be tempted to overstep the true limits of 
their position than were the old-fashioned charwomen. It is there- 
fore the business of the managers in each hospital to secure, by 
every means in their power with the hearty co-operation of their 
servant the matron, that the doctors, within their own province, 
shall always remain supreme. 

The familiarity which proverbially breeds contempt was the state 
of things existing between house doctors and students on the one 
hand, and sisters and nurses on the other, under the old system. 
This contributed largely to the low tone of morality for which the 
wards were remarkable. If, instead, a consistent example of courtesy 
and consideration towards the sisters and nurses were set by the doctors 
themselves, the Medical School would speedily follow suit, and there 
could then be no reason why efficient medical and nursing schools 
should interfere with one another, or why they should not exist, side 
by side, at Guy’s or at any other hospital. 

These matters, though they are undoubtedly of public interest, 
have hitherto been exclusively discussed in the medical papers, which 
are not read by the public. 

But a general movement in the direction of a thorough, as opposed 
to a superficial, execution of the offices which nurses perform for the 
sick, is taking place. The torrent of public opinion is setting in the 
right direction. Able and scientific physicians and surgeons are 
gladly steering their course with the current, which is rapidly be- 
coming so strong, that soon it will be no longer possible for anything 
to make head against the stream. In fact there seems to be every 
chance that those who try to remain motionless will be carried along, 
whether they like it or not.; whilst those who still try to force their 
way, against the flood stand a fair chance of being swamped. 


ManrGaRet LoNSDALE. 





NATIVE ARMIES OF INDIA. 


I. 


Urwarps of fifty years since, in a work now probably little known or 
consulted, but still of great interest from its accurate summary of 
our early conquests in India, and from the wise and liberal prin- 
ciples it inculeates as to our dealings with the natives, Sir John 
Malcolm wrote as follows :— 


The great Empire which England has established in the East will be the theme 
of wonder to succeeding ages. That a small island in the Atlantic should have 
conquered and held the vast continent of India as a subject province, is in itself a 
fact which can never be stated without exciting astonishment. But that astonish- 
ment will be increased when it is added that this great conquest was made, not by 
the collective force of the nation, but by a company of merchants, who, originally 
vested with a charter of exclusive commerce, and with the privilege and right to 
protect their property by arms, in a few years actually found themselves called 
upon to act in the character of sovereigns over extended kingdoms before they had 
ceased to be the mercantile directors of petty factories." 


Sir John goes on to show that our rapid progress was due in a 
great measure to two leading causes: one, that coming originally as 
unpretending traders we disarmed suspicion, and were indeed wel- 
comed by the natives; the other, that the gradual rise of our power 
was coincident with the decline of the Mogul Empire. 

One of the earliest measures taken to strengthen our position and 
protect our interests was the raising of Sepoy battalions after the 
example of the French ; and before we proceed to consider the present 
organisation and military value of our native armies, it will be inte- 
resting to study their early history, and to ascertain the principles 
which guided us in their original formation. 

Sir John Kaye remarks :— 


Our first Sepoy levies were raised in the southern peninsula, when the English 
and the French powers were contending for the dominant influence in that part of 
the country. They were few in number, and at the outset commonly held in 
reserve to support our European fighting men. But little by little they proved 
that they were worthy to be entrusted with higher duties; and, once trusted, 
they went boldly to the front. Under native commandants, for the mest part 


1 The Political History of India. By Major-General Sir John Mal >K.C.B. 
(John Murray, 1826.) f 
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Mahometans, or high-caste Rajpoot Hindoos, but disciplined and directed by the 
English captains, their pride was flattered and their energies stimulated by the 
victories they gained. How they fought in the attack of Madura, how they fought 
in the defence of Arcot, how they crossed bayonets, foot to foot, with the best 
French troops at Cuddalore, historians have delighted to tell. All the power and 
all the responsibility, all the honours and rewards, were not then monopolised by 
the English captains. Large bodies of troops were sometimes despatched on 
hazardous enterprises under the independent command of a native leader; and it 
was not thought an offence to a European soldier to send him to fight under a 
black commandant. That black commandant was then a great man, in spite of his 
colour. He rode on horseback at the head of his men, and a mounted staff officer, 
a native adjutant, carried his commands to the subadars of the respective com- 
panies. And a brave man or a skilful leader was honoured for his bravery or his 
skill as much under the folds of a turban as under a round hat.? 


Malcolm, in his description of the early levies, says: ‘ A jacket of 
English broadcloth, made up in the shape of his own dress, the 
knowledge of his manual exercise and a few military evolutions, con- 
stituted the original Sepoy.’ He goes on to tell us that the only 
English officers were a captain and adjutant per battalion; that the 
native officers were treated with great kindness and consideration, 
were often in high command, and that many of the oldest battalions 
of the army were known, down to the period when he wrote, by the 
names of their former native commandants. 

The Rev. Mr. Gleig, in a remarkable article in the Edinburgh 
Review, written in 1853,3 to which I shall have to refer again, 
says :— 


The original native army consisted chiefly of infantry, who, though drilled after 
European fashion, worked both in peace and war under chiefs connected with the 
men by ties of consanguinity and friendship. Occasionally, indeed, though not 
always, there was attached toa battalion a European officer well versed in the 
native language, and capable of appreciating the native character. But his duties 
were rather those of a commissioner or field deputy, than of a commandant. 


The late Lord Ellenborough wrote : *— 


I can recollect the late Duke of Wellington speaking to me once, as I thought, 
with approval, of the practice formerly prevailing in the Madras army of having 
what he termed a ‘black commandant.’ This commandant was of course a sub- 
ordinate to the European commanding officer of the regiment; but his allowance 
was very large, and, as I understood, he must have had the substantive rank of 
major, and could in no case be commanded by a captain; but I have never in- 
vestigated the subject, and do not know how the system was introduced, or why 
it was abandoned. Probably the ‘black commandant’ was a gentleman of large 
property, who raised the regiment. 


The above quotations will convey a general idea of the principles 
on which our early levies were raised ; and I propose throughout this 


2 Kaye’s Sepoy War. 
* ‘India and its Army.’ Edinburgh Review, 1853. 
* ‘Organisation of the Indian Army.’ Parliamentary Papers, 1859. 
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paper to quote freely the opinions of various high authorities, as being 
of more interest and as carrying greater weight than a mere historical 
narrative of the rise and progress of our Indian armies. 

It will be observed that in the primary organisation of our native 
pattalions we acted on the principle that, whilst’ they would be 
strengthened by drill, discipline, and the knowledge of European 
tactics, their leaders for the most part should be men of their own 
race, language, religion, and habits. We merely imported, as it 
were, a superior knowledge of the art of war, and gave the cohesion 
of discipline to their irregular masses; but, whilst retaining in 
our hands the paramount power, carefully refrained from putting 
forward alien leaders in large numbers to native levies; and it is 
essential to bear in mind that under this system our Sepoy battalions 
fought with marvellous success, and contributed in a great measure 
to the solid foundation of our Indian Empire. As Sir Henry Law- 
rence wrote in 1844—‘Clive’s, Lawrence’s, and Coote’s battalions 

had seldom with them more than three or four officers, and yet 
the deeds of those days are not surpassed by those of the 
present.’ ° 

But we must pass on to the next stage. Unfortunately, the 
simple and liberal principles of our early days did not long prevail in 
their pristine integrity. They were predestined perhaps to gradual 
decay, under the influx of English ideas and prejudices. As our 
dominion extended, the European element increased, and almost 
insensibly, as the responsibilities became greater and warfare more 
scientific, it seemed to follow that a larger proportion of English 
officers should be added to our native battalions. The very same 
arguments prevailed at that time as are so often put forward now, 
that natives, though brave, are liable to panic, and cannot be 
thoroughly relied upon unless closely associated with Europeans 
and led by English officers; that they are, as it were, men of inferior 
races, who must always be watched rather than trusted. The assump- 
tion is so easy, and so flattering to our pride, that then as now 
it almost naturally received a general consent. The subtle dangers 
which underlie such false principles, the evils which are almost sure 
to follow the constant assertion of natural superiority of an alien race 
over those of the country, were only perceived by a few, and their 
words of warning were little listened to amidst the rapid campaigns 
by which year after year our conquests in India were completed. But 
it is well to know that there were statesmen who from the first gave 
warning of the dangers ahead—who perceived that whilst our native 
armies were gradually increasing in numbers, they were declining in 


5 Essays. By Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.B. See also instances, given by Lord 
Napier of Magdala, of the brilliant services performed in years gone by, by native 
regiments with very few English officers (‘Organisation of the Native Army,’ 1877, 
p- 56). 
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military virtues, and in devotion to the ruling power—and whose 
opinions are more than ever important in the present day. 

A careful consideration of the question will moreover soon prove 
that it is not a simple matter of regimental arrangement, or a mere 
difference of opinion as to how many English officers can usefully be 
employed with a native battalion. The real point at issue lies far 
deeper. It involves the whole question of alien government ; and 
although the extraordinary position we hold in India, and the events 
by which it has been achieved, may be to us matters of legitimate 
pride, our power can never rest secure upon assertions of our natural 
capacity as leaders ; its only solid foundation depends on the justice 
of our rule, on consideration for the natives, and perhaps, more than 
all, on our giving them opportunities of rising to distinction, and to 
high positions both civil and military in their own country. 

Malcolm, in his History, after dwelling on the efficiency of our 
early native corps, goes on to relate that their constitution was gradu- 
ally changed by the increase of European officers, involving alterations 
of dress, more rigid rules, and with so-called improvements in disci- 
pline; until at length, in 1796, they were organised like the King’s 
regiments, with a full complement of officers, and with the expectation 
of greatly increased efficiency, an expectation which was never ful- 
filled. The German school of tactics prevailed at the time, and the 
native battalions, fully officered, were drilled, clothed, and trained, 
until they became in external appearance and in reality bad imitations 
of English regiments. 

The principles which had led to the formation of our early levies 
were thus apparently forgotten. The native officers, badly paid, little 
trusted, and without prospects of promotion, became old, apathetic, 
and useless, and were no longer treated with either consideration or 
respect. 

As Sir John Malcolm wrote in 1826: ‘In the native army, as it 
is at present constituted, no native can rise to the enjoyment of any 
military command: that is, he cannot, unless in extraordinary cases, 
when the European officers are sick or absent, expect to have under 
his own orders a body of more than thirty or forty men.’ 

Mr. Gleig said :— 

The first marked change in the organisation of the native army occurred in the 
year 1766, when all the battalions were raised to a uniform strength of a thousand 
men apiece, and had permanently attached to each of them one European captain, 
with two European lieutenants. The duties of these gentlemen, however, scarcely, 
if at all, interfered with those of the native officers. The captain became to his 
battalion what the brigadier used to be to his brigade. He gave orders through 
his European adjutants in the field and in quarters, which the native commandants 
carried into effect. But with respect to the internal economy of the battalion, that 
was still conducted under the native commandant, by one subadar, or native 
captain, with three jemadars or native lieutenants in each company. Hence, 
though European superintendence might be more widely diffused, it was nowhere 
exercised so as to lower the position or wound the feelings of the native officers. 
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They still feit that their rank in society was an elevated one, and were still 
regarded by the non-commissioned officers and men as their natural superiors. 

It is worthy of remark, that so long as the native armies retained this consti- 
tution the battalions got their officers from the native gentry of the provinces, all 
of whom entered the-service as privates, though they rarely continued in that 
grade more than two or three years at the most. These brought with them their 
retainers, every man born and reared on their own lands, &c. 


Mr. Gleig goes on to show that the English element gradually 
increased until 1784, when a European subaltern was allotted to com- 
mand each company, and he says :— 


Though the subalterns thus disposed of were carefully selected, and the 
feelings of the subadars spared as much as possible, the native gentleman could no 
longer disguise from himself or from his men that his shadow was growing less. 
He supported himself, however, tolerably well till the tide which had begun to set 
in against him acquired greater force. In 1790, and again in 1796, the European 
element became still stronger, and then, and not till then, the spirit of the native 
sank within him. 


Mr. Gleig’s article, written, be it borne in mind, in 1853, shortly 
before the Mutiny, concludes as follows :— 


We have wonan enormous empire with the sword, which is growing continually 
larger. We have established a system of civil administration there which protects 
the peasant and disgusts all the classes above him. If we could exterminate these 
classes or stop education, and reduce 120,000,000 of people to the social condition 
of cultivators of the soil, then with our army even weaker in point of numbers than 
it is, we might be safe; for it is not among the peasant classes in any country 
that seditions and rebellions originate. But this we cannot do; and with a large 
body of discontented gentry everywhere, and whole clusters of native princes and 
chiefs interspersed through our dominions, it is idle to say that the continuance of 
our sovereignty depends from one day to another on anything except the army. 
Now, the army is admitted by all competent judges to be very far in many respects 
from what it ought to be. 


Sir John Kaye, in his History of the Sepoy War, discusses at some 
length the principles on which our native armies were founded, and 
clearly depicts their gradual decline. He says :— 


The founders of the native army had conceived the idea of a force recruited 
from among the people of the country, and commanded for the most part by men 
of their own race, but of higher social position,—men, in a word, of the master 
class, accustomed to exact obedience from their inferiors. But it was the inevi- 
table tendency of our increasing power in India to oust the native functionary 
from his seat or to lift him from his saddle, that the white man might fix himself 
there, with all the remarkable tenacity of his race. . . . So it happened in due 
course that the native officers, who had exercised real authority in their battalions, 
who had enjoyed opportunities of personal distinction, who had felt an honourable 
pride in their position, were pushed aside by an incursion of English gentlemen, 
who took all the substantive power into their hands and left scarcely more than 
the shadow of rank to the men whom they had supplanted. An English subaltern 
was appointed to every company, and the native officer then began to collapse into 
something little better than a name. 

As the degradation of the native officer was thus accomplished, the whole 
character of the Sepoy army was changed. It ceased to be a profession in which 
men of high position, accustomed to command might satisfy the aspirations and 
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expend the energies of their lives. All distinctions were effaced. The native 
service of the Company came down to a dead level of common soldiering, and 
rising from the ranks by a painfully slow process to merely nominal command. 
There was employment for the many; there was no longer a career for the few. 
Thenceforth, therefore, we dug out the materials for our army from the lower 
strata of society, and the gentry of the land, seeking military service, carried their 
ambitions beyond the red line of the British frontier, and offered their swords to 
the princes of the native states, 


But there is an authority greater perhaps than any of those yet 
quoted ; one who, year after year, before the Mutiny, urged that we 
should give openings to the natives and enable them to rise to power 
civil and military ; and who prophesied that unless this were done 
our system must collapse either in a mutiny or in general despair. 
That authority is Sir Henry Lawrence, who fell at his post in the 
Residency of Lucknow, killed by the mutineers in the very crisis 
which he had so often, as it were, foretold. Writing in 1855,° he 
pointed out that the natives had no outlet for their talents and 
ambition as of old, and said :— 


Those outlets for restlessness and ability are gone; others are closing. It 
behoves us therefore, now more than ever, to give legitimate rewards, and, as far 
as practicable, employment, to the energetic few—to that leaven that is in every 
lump—thée leaven that may secure our empire, or may disturb, nay, even destroy it. 


Again he says :-— 

Legitimate outlets for military energy and ability in all ranks, and among all 
classes, must be given. The minds of subadars and resseldars, sepoys and 
sowars, can no more with safety be for ever cramped, trammelled, and restricted, 
as at present, than can a twenty foot embankment restrain the Atlantic. It is 
simply a question of time. The question is only whether justice is to be gracefully 
conceded or violently seized. Ten or twenty years must settle the point. 


It will be interesting now to quote some of the opinions of 
General Sir Thomas Munro, an officer who, entering the Madras 
service of the East India Company as a cadet in 1780, by dint of 
his own genius and integrity rose to the highest station in the 
Presidency—an officer of whom Mr. Canning declared, ‘Europe never 
produced a more accomplished statesman; nor India, so fertile in 
heroes, a more skilful soldier.’ 

Writing to the Governor-General of India, in 1817, on the general 
effects of our policy, and on the degradation of the natives,’ he says :— 


The strength of the British government enables it to put down every rebellion, 
to repel every foreign invasion, and to give to its subjects a degree of protection 
which those of no native power enjoy. Its laws and institutions also afford them 
a security from domestic oppression unknown in those states ; but these advantages 
are dearly bought. They are purchased by the sacrifice of independence of 
national character and of whatever renders a people respectable. The natives of 
the British provinces may without fear pursue their different occupations as 
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traders, meerassidars, or husbandmen, and enjoy the fruits of their labours in tran- 
quillity ; but none of them can aspire to anything beyond this mere animal state of 
thriving in peace; none of them can look forward to any share in the legislation or 
civil or military government of their country. 

It is from men who either hold, or are eligible to public office, that natives 
take their character: where no such men exist, there can be no energy in any 
other class of the community. The effect of this state of things is observable in all 
the British provinces, whose inhabitants are certainly the most abject race in India. 
No elevation of character can be expected among men who, in the military line, 
cannot attain to any rank above that of subadar, where they are as much below an 
ensign as an ensign is below the commander-in-chief, and who in the civil line can 
hope for nothing beyond some petty judicial or revenue office, in which they may 
by corrupt means make up for their slender salary, 

The consequence, therefore, of the conquest of India by the British arms 
would be, in place of raising, to debase the whole people. There is perhaps no 
example of any conquest in which the natives have been so completely excluded 
from all share of the government of their country as in British India. 


Again, in 1824 :— 


With what grace can we talk of our paternal government, if we exclude them 
from every important office, and say, as we did till very lately, that in a country 
containing 150,000,000 of inhabitants no man but a European shall be trusted with 
so much authority as to order the punishment of a single stroke of a rattan? Such 
an interdiction is to pass a sentence of degradation on a whole people for which no 


benefit can ever compensate. 
There is no instance in the world of so humiliating a sentence having ever been 


passed upon any nation. . . .. It would certainly be more desirable that we should 
be expelled from the country altogether, than that the result of our system of 
government should be such a debasement of a whole people. 


Il. 


The evil effects caused by erroneous principles in the military 
organisation of an army are often slow in their development, and 
the native troops in India assisted in achieving many a triumph, and 
contributed greatly to the establishment of our rule in the country, 
ere their radically unsound condition finally betrayed itself. Their 
defects, it is true, sometimes suddenly glared out, and ugly symptoms 
of disaffection manifested themselves from time to time; and even 
in military prowess the native legions latterly did not always excel ; 
nevertheless, more than half the present century had passed away 
ere the actual crisis arrived, when the greater part of the Bengal army 
violently dissolved itself, and our power was for the time almost 
subverted by a gigantic military revolt. There is nothing really 
inconsistent in such a career so abruptly closed by a tragic disso- 
lution. The armies of India had been almost constantly employed 
in the field ; the love of fighting, the very looting and prize money, 
all served to attract the natives to our standards. The successful re- 
sults of the various campaigns not only added lustre to our arms, but 
tended for the time to hide the radical defects into which our military 
organisation had gradually and almost insensibly fallen. 
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Brigadier-General Sir Charles Brownlow, speaking of the Bengal 
army as it existed before the Mutiny, said that ‘the records of the 
last thirty years of its existence are not. devoid of glory, but disaffec- 
tion and misbehaviour disfigure every page of it more or less.’ ® 

In the meantime, however, and before the crisis came, certain 
changes of importance had been gradually brought about in the 
officering and arrangements of our native battalions to which it 
will be convenient now to advert. Owing to the large number of 
English officers appointed to native regiments, it was soon found 
that they had not sufficient duties, at all events in times of peace. 
At the same time the rapid extension of our territories led to the 
creation of numerous appointments, to fill which the officers of the 
army offered an apparently inexhaustible reserve. These appoint- 
ments were of a very varied character—either political, semi-mili- 
tary, or connected with the civil administration of the country; 
and being for the most part well paid, and likely to lead to dis- 
tinction, it was only natural that they should be sought after; so 
much so, that a very general feeling prevailed that a regimental 
position was a mere stepping-stone to something better; and but 
few officers remained of their own free will permanently with 
their corps. Indeed the authorities took much the same view, and 
rather inculcated the doctrine that staff employ was the legitimate 
ground of rising talent. It does not seem to have been fully per- 
ceived that to entice away the best English officers in succession from 
their corps by the prospect of high position and lucrative civil or 
other employ must, if carried out on an extensive scale, exercise a 
deteriorating effect on the morale of the army from which they were 
taken. . The system indeed was carried so far, that in cases of failure 
or misconduct, officers in civil or staff employ were remanded to 
their corps as a punishment, thus treating the army not only as a 
depdét, but as a refuge for the incapable. It was formerly a favourite 
argument, and one not yet obsolete, that what was called mere 
regimental routine required little energy or talent, but rather tended 
to cramp the intellect—that to give officers civil duties in peace, by 
developing their powers, served to render them more efficient in time 
of war. But those who argue in this way know little of the great 
principles by which an army is maintained in its pride and efficiency. 
They forget that whilst to lead and command men is the most inte- 
resting and most ennobling of professions, so also it is the most 
difficult, and that distinction can only be acquired by true devotion, 
by long practical experience, and by careful study of the individual 
characters of soldiers. 

Sir John Kaye speaks very plainly on the fatal effect of the policy 
above described. He says :— 


* * Organisation of the Native Army.’ Parliamentary Papers, 1877. 
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While these influences were sensibly weakening the attachment which had 
existed between the native soldier and the English officer, another deteriorating 
agent was at work with still more fatal effect. The Staff was carrying off all the 
best officers and unsettling the rest. As the red line of British empire extended 
itself round new provinces, and the administrative business of the State was thus 
largely increased, there was a demand for more workmen than the Civil Service 
could supply, and the military establishment of the Company was, therefore, 
indented upon for officers to fill the numerous civil and political posts, thus opened 
out before them. Extensive surveys were to be conducted, great public works 
were to be executed, new irregular regiments were to be raised, and territories not 
made subject to the ‘ Regulations’ were, for the most part, to be administered by 
military men. More lucrative, and held to be more honourable, than regimental 
duty, these appointments were eagerly coveted by the officers of the Company's 
army. The temptation, indeed, was great. The means of marrying, of providing 
for a family, of securing a retreat to Europe before enfeebled by years or broken 
down by disease, were presented to the officer by this detached employment. And 
if these natural feelings were not paramount, there was the strong incentive of 
ambition, or the purer desire to enter upon a career of more active utility. The 
number of officers with a regiment was thus reduced; but numbers are not 
strength, and still fewer might have sufficed, if they had been a chosen few. But 
of those who remained, some lived in a state of restless expectancy, others were 
sunk in sullen despair. It was not easy to find a Sepoy officer, pure and simple, 
with no aspirations beyond his regiment, cheerful, content, indeed proud of his 
position. All that was gone. The officer ceased to rejoice in his work, and the 
men saw his heart was not with them. 


The Government of India had indeed ample warning from compe- 


tent authority, long before the Mutiny, of the evil effects of constantly 
withdrawing officers from their military duties. For instance: 
General Sir Edward Paget, Commander-in-Chief in India, writing in 
1826 on the circumstances connected with a mutiny at Barrackpore, 
pointed out that an immense mass of the English infantry officers 
were constantly absent from their regimental duties, engaged on civil, 
political, or other staff employ ; and he adds : °— 


What makes the fact more palpably mischievous is, that for the most part these 
officers are, from character and talent, the best that can be selected from their 
corps. The consequence of this deplorable system is, that the regiments are left to 
the management and direction of old gentlemen without energy, and children 
without instruction or experience, all hungry and thirsty for any employment 
which will exempt them from the performance of the duties of a battalion. .. . 
The time was that the Sepoy looked up to the European officer as to a being of a 
superior nature, and the privilege of entering into our service was considered an 
honour and distinction. Wofully indeed have our thirst for civil institutions and 
predilections for British customs and fashions changed the nature of the relation 
between the European officer and the Sepoy. 


General Sir Henry Fane, Commander-in-Chief in India in 1836, 
pointed out in forcible terms the objectionable system which prevailed 
of constantly withdrawing officers from their regiments for civil or 
other employ, not only without the sanction of the military authori- 


® «Organisation of the Native Army,’ 1877, p. 68. 
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ties, but often in defiance of their opinions, and that the discipline of 
the army was thus injuriously affected.'® 

Lieutenant-General Sir Patrick Grant, in 1858, was equally em- 
phatic on the subject, and said :— 


Officers must be taught to look upon their regiments as their home, and not to 
fix their whole thoughts, as they now do, on devising means of getting away to 
staff or other detached employment. Anything rather than regimental duty is the 
universal feeling. The consequences of this craving are—utter indifference, not to 
say positive dislike, towards their men, and the engendering of a restless, discon- 
tented disposition, which is, I doubt not, communicated to the soldiers." 


A reference to the Bengal Army List of July 1857 (just after the 
Mutiny commenced) shows that every native infantry regiment had 
the greater proportion of its English officers absent ; whilst in many 
cases, out of twenty-three officers, fifteen or sixteen were either in 
civil or military staff employ or on leave; and of those remaining 
young ensigns formed a large proportion. 

The curious inconsistencies which successively prevailed in the 
officering of our native battalions are certainly remarkable. Whilst, 
in the original formation, the system was merely to give a native 
battalion one or two English leaders, under which arrangement they 
fought admirably, in the next era a supposed necessity arose for 
flooding them, as it were, with English officers, whereby their virtues 
languished and their devotion faded away. This plan was again 
succeeded by a gradual withdrawal of nearly all the best regimental 
officers for other employ, so that the unfortunate natives at length 
found themselves deserted by the majority of their English leaders, 
whilst their native officers were old, useless, and deprived of all real 
power. 

It may appear almost unnecessary to dwell at such length upon 
this part of the question, or to enter so minutely into the causes 
which led to the gradual decline and ultimate reorganisation of the 
native armies in India. It is, however, important to point out that, 
notwithstanding the bitter experience of the past, and the reiterated 
opinions of the highest military authorities on the subject, both 
before and after the Mutiny, the Government of India has even in 
very recent days overruled the Commander-in-Chief as regards the 
removal of officers, and has laid down principles which, if insisted 
on, will go far to reproduce the original defects. In July 1869, 
the late Lord Sandhurst, then Commander-in-Chief in India, brought 
the subject forward, and Lord Napier in 1870 followed it up, and 
in a masterly minute pointed out the various evils of the whole 
system, and said that he ‘could not forget that the withdrawal of 
officers from regiments for staff employ, and the decline of the in- 


” ¢ Organisation of the Native Army,’ 1877. 
*1 ¢ Organisation of the Indian Army,’ 1859. The late General Sir Sidney Cotton 
expressed similar views in 1858. 
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terest of officers in their military duties, caused by their being led 
to look to civil employment, was prominently brought forward in the 
Parliamentary inquiry as one of the causes leading to the Mutiny.’ ” 

The reply of the Government of India, dated September 1870, 
may be found at length in the papers presented to Parliament, but is 
virtually contained in the following sentences :— 


The Governor-General in Council will ever esteem it a paramount duty to 
support to the utmost the efforts which may be made by the Commander-in-Chief 
for the maintenance of the discipline and efficiency of the army; but his Excellency 
in Council cannot consent to forego his right as the head of the Government to 
select any officer whom he may deem best qualified to fill posts in the civil admini- 
stration of the country, or other important positions under the Government of 


India... . 
The Viceroy must retain in his own hands the power of selecting those officers 


whom his Excellency may deem most fitted for the situations they may be required 
to fill. 


A retrospect of the history of our native armies clearly proves 
that, beginning on true principles, we gradually drifted from one error 
into another, until at last the whole fabric tumbled to pieces in our 
hands, and we had literally to begin almost de novo in the reorganisa- 
tion of our Indian forces. 

Another gradual change in the organisation of a portion of the 
native forces now deserves consideration. Years previous to the 
Mutiny it became the custom, especially in Bengal, to raise a certain 
number of what were called Irregular Corps, chiefly cavalry, with only 
three English officers attached to them; and it is really a curious 
commentary upon, and, indeed, a strong proof of the correctness of 
the foregoing remarks, that many of these very regiments became 
more celebrated than the ordinary battalions, and distinguished them- 
selves highly in war. By reverting, as it were, to original principles, 
we at once tended to renew the loyalty and to restore the waning 
military virtues of our native levies. 

Iam, of course, aware of the reply which will be made, that the 
men in question were enlisted from very martial races, that the 
English officers with irregular corps were specially selected, and that 
the case was therefore exceptional. Even were this so, the reply would 
by no means cover the ground of the argument. But, in truth, as 
regards the English officers, there was little real selection in the 
matter. Young men were appointed by favouritism, or interest, or 
by personal predilection, more than from any proved capacity or 
talent, either natural or acquired. It was the system which pro- 
duced the men, and not the men the system. 

Brigadier-General Sir Charles Brownlow, K.C.B., a distinguished 
and experienced officer of the Bengal army, who has commanded 
native regiments, and who thoroughly understands the subject, gives 


2 ¢ Organisation of the Native Army,’ 1877, p. 78. 
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evidence on this and other points of organisation,'® which deserves 
careful attention. Writing in 1875, he says :— 


The advantages of the Irregular system are, that it provides enough, and not 
too many British officers for the work required of them; keeps them constantly 
before their men, and developes the intelligence, authority, and character of the 
native officers, who should constitute the backbone of a native corps, and without 
whom there can be no reliable connecting link between the British officers and the 
men... . 

Under the Irregular system, as long as there remain three officers with a 
regiment—one to command it, and the others to direct the two half-battalions—there 
is no absolute break in the chain of responsibility, and the machine continues to 
work. The native officer can moreover be replaced as fast as he is wanted. Not 
so the British officer ; and the system that is most dependent on the latter is, in my 
opinion, the soonest likely to break down. The keynoté of my observations and my 
belief is, that you cannot have a good native regiment without good native officers, 
and that you cannot have good native officers if you deprive them of the command 
of their companies, 

Another strong argument against the Irregular system is, that it demands 
selected officers, and that there is no longer a field for selection. I am not quite 
sure that the system, as long as it was worked in its integrity, did not make the 
officers, just as much as the officers made the system. 


After speaking of the decadence in military virtues of our old 
(fully-officered) Sepoy battalions, and stating that it required fifteen 


or sixteen English officers and two sergeants to get our native regi- 
ments in the Sutlej campaign to face the Sikh artillery, Sir Charles 
Brownlow goes on as follows :— 


On the other hand, what has the Irregular system done for us? In the time of 
our direst need (besides many others of equal note, but which suffered less), it 
gave us regiments like the 2nd Goorkhas, the Guide Corps, the Ist, 2nd, and 4th 
Punjab Infantry, that fought at Delhi and Lucknow till more than half their 
numbers were killed or wounded ; and in some cases, when all the British officers 
were put hors de combat, continued to fight under their native officers, following 
the lead of any Englishman who might be temporarily attached to them. 

This may prove too much ; but the spectacle of sixteen British officers and two 
sergeants in vain exhorting a regiment to advance is surely worse than that of a 
regiment going on fighting without any officers at all. 

It may moreover be said that the different pictures represent different races. 
This is true; but I believe that the Hindustani Sepoy of the last century, when he 
was to all intents and purposes an irregular, and recruited from a fighting class, 
was little inferior to the Punjabee of 1857 in courage, endurance, or good will; 
and that his deterioration dates from the time when we put a shako on his head as 
a symbol of reform, and gave him the Articles of War instead of a good command- 
ing officer as his friend and guide. 


13 ‘Organisation of the Native Army.’ Parliamentary Papers, 1877, p. 155. 
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Viewed by the light of our present knowledge, the great Mutiny 
of the Bengal army in 1857 seems almost the natural finale of a 
gradual deterioration, through which the native forces had been 
passing for years previously. It would, however, be incorrect to assume 
that military maladministration alone led to the final crisis. Its com- 
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ith a plex causes were also partly political and partly religious. A policy 

there of annexation, the system of recruiting too exclusively from one class, 

a. _an over-concentration of authority at head-quarters, and other matters, 

" a have been urged as tending to disaffection. It would be beyond the 

d my scope of this paper to enter into these points; but it may, at all events, 

icers, be assumed, that the gradual decline of our native forces in loyalty 

mand and efficiency prepared the ground for that final catastrophe which 
ail in Bengal led to the destruction of the army, and rendered necessary 
quite a reorganisation of our native forces all over India. 

e the At the conclusion of those remarkable campaigns of 1857-58, by 
which, against enormous odds, we were enabled to recover the shattered 
elements of our power, the whole subject called for solution, and 

old some portions of it pressed for immediate action. It was not merely 
een that the regimental arrangements required to be recast; there were 
ogi many appointments, political, semi-military, or civil, hitherto held by 
les officers of the army ; and the interests of the present individuals, as 
well as the machinery of future supply, required prompt treatment. 

' We had, in short, not only a very large body of officers whose regi- 

‘ : ments had disappeared, and whose future therefore was precarious, 

4th but various employments extraneous to the army which had to be 

heir provided for. The disorganised condition of our native forces, and 

- the conflicting opinions which almost naturally arose out of such a 

mg chaos of revolution, added greatly to the difficulties of the situa- 

adh tion. In April 1861, however, a Staff Corps was created in each 
fa Presidency. It was not limited in numbers" in any of its ranks, 





and its object was ‘to provide a body of officers for service in India 







= by whom various offices and appointments, hitherto held by officers 
be borne on the strength of the several corps or regiments in India, shall 
1). in future be held.’!* The general provisions of the warrant were, 
a8 that military rank, rising according to length of service, with com- 
nd- mensurate pay and pension, should be given to all who entered, 





irrespective of their departmental position, or of the duties they 
might be performing; and as the terms were liberal, the great 
majority of officers who were then employed away from their 
regiments were induced to accept them This arrangement pro- 









™ Lord Hotham’s Report, August 1860. 
45 Report of the Commission on the Memorials of Indian Officers (Lord Cran- 
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vided as it were for immediate requirements ; and it was also laid 
down that vacancies arising from time to time should be filled by 
young officers from Queen’s regiments, who (after fulfilling certain 
tests as to languages, &.), in consideration of the advantages held 
out to them, would leave their original service, enter the Staff Corps, 
and adopt an Indian career. The scope of the warrant of 1861 
was confined to the object of providing a body of officers for staff 
duties, extraneous as it were to the army; but in its practical appli- 
cation it at once went far beyond this; and ever since the formation 
of the three Staff Corps they have in addition included the regimental 
officers of the whole of the native armies. In short, all officers now 
seeking what is called an Indian career in any capacity—regimental, 
staff, or civil—must enter one of the three Staff Corps. 

That some such scheme was desirable as a temporary measure, 
and in order to assure the future of a large body of officers whose 
prospects were uncertain, and to prevent a paralysis of the public 
service, may be true; but it does not follow that it is an advan- 
tageous permanent arrangement for the public service, or that its 
provisions are suitable for the promotion of regimental officers. 
The subject is a very difficult one, and requires careful considera- 
tion; but as it has now been in force for about nineteen years, 
it is possible by a study of the Staff Corps lists to ascertain some- 
thing of its general working, both as to efficiency and cost. 

The following table gives an abstract of the numbers and duties 
performed by the officers of the three Indian Staff Corps in January 
1880, and which will be useful as a reference in the remarks which 
follow. 


Abstract of the Duties performed by the Officers of the Three Indian Staff Corps, 
January 1880. 
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It will be observed that the duties divide themselves into three 
distinct classes, namely :— 

1. Civil duties. 

2. Duties of the Supply departments of the army. 

3. Military duties. 

The first class comprises political residents, commissioners of 
provinces, magistrates, officers of police and public works, &e. In 
former days many of these appointments were held by officers, 
because, as already pointed out, the regimental establishments were 
looked upon as an unlimited reserve, and partly because, in the then 
half-subjugated condition of the country, some of the more important 
of these duties were really semi-military, and it seemed appropriate 
that they should be held by officers; but the circumstances have 
been, and are still, rapidly changing, and the duties every day 
become more of an ordinary and civil character. 

It is not, however, to the exceptional employment of officers in 
positions where their military knowledge may be of real use that 
objection can be made; but by the present system that object is only 
accomplished in name. Formerly the officers so employed had, at 
various periods of their career, joined their regiments on service, and 
consequently possessed a considerable amount of real military expe- 
rience. It is hardly the case now, and will not be so in future. The 
officers who for years past have been joining the three Staff Corps, and 
have been appointed to the civil duties under consideration, have done 
so early in life, as subalterns, after two or three years’ duty with their 
corps ; so that they join with little or no military knowledge, and never 
add to it. They have no regiments ; and on being posted to magisterial, 
police, public works, or other civil departments, they naturally become 
absorbed in their new duties. Nevertheless they rise gradually in 
military rank, and will ultimately become colonels and generals 
without ever having performed the duties, or incurred the responsi- 
bilities, of the intermediate grades. Their military rank is therefore 
fast becoming fictitious and nominal, and confers no real distinction 
on themselves, nor does it enable them to perform their duties any 
better than if they were in name, as they are in fact, civilians.’ 

The Times, in a leading article, July 28, 1873, sums up the 
objections to the Staff Corps very clearly. It says that ‘the whole 
system is condemned by many excellent authorities, not only on 
account of the anomalous terms of the service, but also on account of 
the alleged impolicy of giving military rank and titles to a mis- 
cellaneous assemblage of civil administrators, magistrates, collectors, 


16 Major-General Sir Henry Norman—who is much in favour of the Staff Corps 
system—writing in 1869 of the employment of officers in civil duties, said : ‘ They 
are practically civilians for life, if found suited for civil employment, and henceforth 
really fit officers will rarely return to military employ if once confirmed in civil 
employments.’—‘ East India Staff Corps,’ Parliamentary Papers, April 1869. 
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postmasters, police superintendents, and what not, who are never 
called upon for any military duty, and who are soldiers only in name,’ 

The arrangement is a very costly one, because these officers all receive 
promotion and pay (in addition to that of their special appointments) 
after stated periods of service, whatever their employment may be, 
This remark indeed applies to the three Staff Corps generally, in all 
their various grades and duties. No officer waits for vacancies by the 
death or retirement of his superiors, as in all other armies, but 
receives his graduated promotion as a matter of course, and a 
handsome retirement on ‘ colonel’s allowances,’ without any limit as to 
numbers. The late Colonel Broome, Controller-General of Military 
Expenditure in 1869, after describing the extravagant cost of the 
Staff Corps system, said that ‘ military history presents no instance of 
an army so constituted, or of one so costly ;’ and he added, ‘ but 
unsatisfactory as is the present financial condition of the Indian 
army, the future prospect is far worse!’ '” 

With regard to the police, it is sometimes argued that in a 
country such as India their employment is virtually military, and 
that this is a reason for giving the command of them to officers; but 
there is a danger under such circumstances that we may be creating 
a second native army of undefined dimensions; and my view is that 
a clear distinction should be drawn between military and police 
duties, and that the latter should be divorced entirely from the 
armed power of the State.'"* The commissioners appointed in 1859 
to inquire into the organisation of the Indian army spoke very 
clearly on the point, as follows :— 


Your commissioners observe that military police corps have been formed, or 
are in course of formation, throughout India. They see in this force, in its 
numerical strength and military organisation, differing, as it does, in no essential 
respect from the regular Sepoy army, the elements of future danger. They would 
therefore recommend that great caution be used in not giving to this force a stricter 
military training than may be required for the maintenance of discipline, lest a 
new native force be formed which may hereafter become a source of embarrass- 


ment to the Government. 


It would not be necessary to interdict officers from obtaining per- 
manent civil employment in India in any department should they 
elect to do sc, but they should leave the army, as there is no advan- 
tage in their retaining the fictitious privilege of rising military rank. 
Any diplomatic appointments of an exceptional or a temporary nature 
to which it might be desirable that officers should be appointed in 
future, could be met in the usual way by treating them as super- 
numeraries of the army, as is done at home. 

The second class of the Staff Corps is composed of officers 


17 Parliamentary Papers, 1869. 
18 The late Lord Sandhurst was of opinion that officers should not be appointed 


to the police (Zbid.). 
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who are employed in the civil non-combatant duties of army 
supply, such as commissariat, pay, and other auxiliary services. It 
js not necessary to enlarge on the important functions of these 
departments, because they are well understood and recognised ; but 
the occupations are not military in the usual acceptation of the term; 
they require special training of their own, and it would seem more 
appropriate to organise them as separate branches, with departmental 
titles and promotion as in other armies, and with relative rank, so 
as to give the officers adequate status. This is all the more im- 
portant, because, under the present system, these officers, on rising to 
high military rank, may consider they have a claim to army com- 
mands, for which their departmental experience does not qualify 
them ; or if, on the other hand, they relinquish the hope of command- 
ing troops, then the military rank becomes a fiction. It may be 
concluded, that the Staff Corps arrangements are neither necessary 
nor suitable to the officers of the two classes above noted, that is, 
to officers performing civil duties, and to those employed in non- 
combatant military administration. 

The last and most important class of the Indian Staff Corps is 
composed of about 1134 officers who are really employed in military 
duties, the great majority being with native regiments of infantry 
andcavalry. In the arrangements of 1861 it was laid down that six ' 
English officers should be appointed for the higher and most respon- 
sible posts in each regiment, the subordinate duties connected with 
troops and companies being assigned to the native officers. To a cer- 
tain extent this system, which is still in force, is an improvement on 
that previously maintained. Instead of a nominal aggregate of 
twenty-six English officers, who were always struggling to escape 
from their legitimate functions, we have now, at all events, seven, who 
are present with their corps, and who in point of pay and army 
rank have every reason to be satisfied with their condition. But 
there are palpable defects and anomalies in the Staff Corps arrange- 
ments as regards the posting of the regimental officers, which were 
pointed out at the outset, and which certainly do not improve as time 
goeson. One great drawback is that, as the English officers obtain 
their promotion from one rank to another by fixed periods of service, 
and are not permanently posted to regiments, it follows that their 
attachment to their corps is comparatively of a temporary nature. 
All regimental appointments are by selection of the Commander-in- 
Chief, so that when officers gain advancement in regimental status, 
in many cases they have to leave the particular corps and nationality 
with which they have been serving. This is not only injurious to 
the officers, but very much so to the men, who find themselves con- 
stantly under the command of strangers. Thus officers might serve 


19 A seventh has since been added, 
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in succession with Ghoorkas, Mahrattas, Sikhs, Punjabee Mussulmans, 
or any other of the various races who serve in our ranks. 

In the papers recently published *° on the organisation of the 
native army, the subject is discussed, and the evil pointed out; and 
no doubt the distinguished men who from time to time command 
our armies in India will do their “utmost to promote officers in the 
regiments to which they are attached; but the principle is at fault, 
and the broad facts cannot be disputed. Instances are quoted of one 
regiment which had had seventy-five officers in it in ten years, and 
another fifty in the same period! *! Nothing can be more dishearten- 
ing to officers and men, or injurious to the service where such con- 
stant changes are possible. 

The Staff Corps system not only fails to afford any certainty that 
officers shall remain and rise in their own regiments, and with men 
with whose national characteristics, language, and religion they are 
acquainted, but it throws every difficulty in the way of their doing 
so; and this alone is a great defect. Although I am strongly 
of opinion that few English officers are required as leaders of 
native battalions, still any system, whether of few or many, must be 
bad which leaves out of account the first principle of regimental 
efficiency, that is, of giving officers pride and interest in a particular 
corps, and a personal knowledge of particular men. But there are 
other inequalities and objectionable results which arise from the 
present system. Officers of long service and of high rank in the 
Staff Corps, when posted to regiments, do not necessarily hold com- 
mensurate regimental positions. If we study the pages of the Army 
List, we shall find frequent instances where majors are in command of 
regiments ; whilst in other cases officers of higher rank are only in 
charge of wings or squadrons. In fact, colonels, lieutenant-colonels, 
majors, and captains—men of very different lengths of service, rank, 
and pay—are found performing identical duties. 

These inequalities are in reality intensified by the desire of the 
Commander-in-Chief to retain officers with the corps to which they 
are attached. He is thus, as it were, compelled to leave officers of 
higher rank in inferior positions in other regiments.2? There is.no 
rule and no certainty from beginning to end. Surely such a system, 
or rather want of one, must be disheartening to the individuals who 
suifer by it. Officers may not be all equal in talents or in experience} 
but when colonels and lieutenant-colonels find themselves bracketed 
with captains, and performing comparatively subordinate duties, in 
one regiment, whilst other corps are commanded by their juniors, it 


* ¢ Organisation of the Native Army,’ Parliamentary Papers, 1877, 

| 2 Ibid. 

2 A letter in the Times (Dec. 30,1874) says: ‘Lord Napier is an ardent advocate 
of regimental promotion, so ardent that he permits field officers to languish in sub- 
ordinate positions, or in complete inactivity, while captains are raised to positions 
they were never intended to hold. 
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stands to reason that they will not only feel a sense of injustice, but 
will make strenuous efforts to induce the Commander-in-Chief to 
remove them to higher duties with any other regiment than the one 
in which they are serving. It is a constant system of accidental 
leap-frog. 

There are no doubt difficulties in the way of providing a remedy, 
but the broad outlines seem to be clear enough. With only seven 
officers in a regiment, a system of pure regimental rise by single 
battalions cannot weil be applied. With such a small cadre we 
should find in some regiments that during a campaign or at a sickly 
station the junior officer might rise to the command of it in a very 
short time, whereas in other cases twenty or thirty years might 
elapse. The inequality of promotion in such small cadres would 
produce supersession and discontent. Regimental promotion to be 
at all equal in different corps requires that its chances should be 
spread over a larger number of lives. 

But surely there is a simple remedy for all this. Why not group 
the various native corps—by nationalities—into regiments comprised 
of three or four battalions each, and give promotion to the English 
oficers in an amalgamated regimental list? Such a scheme would 
at once remove all necessity for a Staff Corps for regimental officers, 
and would insure a sufficiently uniform promotion. It would do 
far more than this. It would engender between English officers 
and the men of the various nationalities a mutual pride and confi- 
dence; and would make them feel that there was some permanence 
in the ties which bind them together. It would further enable the 
battalions on active service to be replenished, in case of casualties, by 
officers and men from those of the same nationality in reserve, and in 
short would in every respect produce that regimental esprit, confi- 
dence, and esteem which are now so constantly snapped asunder. 

Chesney’s Indian Polity contains an admirable chapter on this 
part of the subject, in which very much the same arguments are used 
and the same remedies proposed. His conclusions are: that ‘ the 
Staff Corps is entirely unsuitable—(1) as a machinery for the 
supply of officers for the different branches of the civil adminis- 
tration; (2) that it is equally unsuitable for supplying the civil 
departments of the army; and (3) that it is an inconvenient and 
wsuitable machinery for officering the native army, especially that 
the system is destructive of that bond of union between officers and 
men which is a necessary condition of military efficiency.’ 


IV 


A consideration of the arrangements made since the Mutiny for 
the command of native regiments shows that they are better than 
3A 2 
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those previously in force. The English officers are fewer in number, 
and the inducements are sufficient to attract them to a most inte 
resting and brilliant career. The Earl of Northbrook, Viceroy of 
India, General Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir Henry Norman, and the 
other members of the Council, writing in 1875, expressed their 
opinions that the present complement of English officers is sufficient 
for all purposes of Indian service, both for peace and war, and that 
the duties assigned to them are appropriate. In the matter of 
native officers there is also a shade of improvement, a trace that mor 
liberal ideas prevail—but it does not amount to much. After long 
years of service in the ranks they may now finally attain to the 
command of troops and companies, but even then are subordinate to 
all English officers of the corps. Can this be called a career ? 

The population of our Indian empire is said to exceed 200 mi)- 
lions, and contains not only numerous princes of high birth and 
ancient lineage, but great numbers of native gentlemen, who from 
their large possessions, high character, and leading position, are 
deservedly men of influence in a very aristocratic country. The 
history of India, not only of bygone days but of our own time, 
is replete with examples of natives distinguished as soldiers and 
as military administrators.* Although some of the native officers 
in our army are, as a result of our present arrangements, infim, 
apathetic, and useless, still even within the poor and limited sphere 
which the system affords, there always have heen, and still are 
many, distinguished not only for courage in the field, but for their 
devotion and loyalty to our service. We have in short every reason to 
be proud of and to cherish the fine qualities which continue to flourish, 
as it were, even in so poor a soil, and in such a chilling atmosphere. 

We know that of all professions, that of a soldier is the one which 
most attracts the bolder spirits under our rule; and yet we say to 
them all, that no man, whatever may be his birth, position, talents, 
experience, or devotion, shall in any case rise in the army beyond the 
position of a troop or company leader. 

In the various branches of our civil administration we have 
gradually, though somewhat grudgingly, opened out careers for edu- 
cated native gentlemen ; but with the army, in spite of the numerous 
proofs of the magnificent material lying ready at our hands, notwith- 
standing the success of our early levies, we appear afraid to develop 
our resources, and to consider that safety depends in depreciating 
and diluting, as it were, the strength of the natural forces at out 
disposal. Not only do we deprive the native officers of all real power; 
but even with the men, nationalities are mixed up in the same regi- 
ment, so as to foster mutual distrust ; and we hesitate to arm them 

* Sir Henry Lawrence, in his Essays, gives instances of natives who were privates 
in our army, but who became distinguished leaders in the armies of some of the 
Indian princes. 
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with the best weapons for fear, apparently, that they should turn them 
against ourselves. As Sir Henry Lawrence said, ‘ Where is to be the 
end of our fears, if we shirk efficiency in dread of our own tools turn- 
ingon us?’ The Hon. Mr. Gibbs, a member of the Bombay Council, 
writing of the native regiments in 1875, said that ‘we must pay 
them well and treat them well, and under such circumstances we 
must on economical grounds have as few as we can manage with, and 
these should be as efficient as we can make them. To keep a larger 
force than is necessary, simply because we keep it at a comparatively 
low state of efficiency, fearing that to have it ina high state would 
make it dangerous, is in my humble opinion a blunder of the greatest 
magnitude, both financially and otherwise.’ Mr. Gibbs goes on to 
advocate that native officers should be considered the mainstay of 
their regiments, and that the men should be armed with the most 
eficient weapons. 

Having gained a magnificent empire by our enterprise, we seem 
oflate years to consider that it can only be retained by debasing 
the natives, both the natural leaders and the masses. Frequent 
complaints are made now-a-days of the ignorance and incompe- 
tency of some of our native officers, and this is used as an argu- 
ment that more English ones are required. How can we expect 
the native officers to be either courageous, enterprising, or efficient 
as a body, when we never attempt to teach them their art, or entrust 
them with high commands? How can we expect the native officers 
ormen to serve us with much zeal or devotion, when they are usually 
amed with inferior weapons, organised on a policy of distrust, have 
no chance of attaining to high rank, and when every position of con- 
sequence is absorbed by English officers, aliens in language, religion, 
and race, and who too often rather look down upon their men, and 
ultimately leave them and retire to England ? 

The difficulties and responsibilities of ruling such an empire as 
we have gained in India are almost incalculable; but the only chance 
of success lies in the maintenance of those courageous principles on 
which it was founded; and its endurance can only rest on the solid 
foundations of justice and of trust in those over whom we are called 
upon to rule. 

There are many valuable remarks and suggestions for improving 
the status of the native officers of our Indian armies contained in the 
Parliamentary papers issued in 1877. Sir Charles Brownlow writes :— 


To raise the condition and character of the native officer, and to make his 
position such as to identify his interests with our own, and to ensure his loyalty in 
the day of trial, the present scale of pay and rewards open to him should be 
increased and graduated upwards so as to suit the widely differing classes to whom 
We give commissions. 

As it now is, the well-bred, high-spirited, and influential scion of some more or 
less distinguished family, whose presence in a regiment is of inestimable value, may 
te found serving in the same rank, and on the same pay, as the meanest Hindoo, 
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whose only recommendation may be a little reading and writing, and the sort of 
smartness which is attractive on the parade ground, but of no use in the field, 
The latter is well provided for; bvt to meet such cases as the former, there is much 
need of some liberal scale or system of personal allowances and other considera. 
tions, ascending according to the family status, rank, merits, or services of the 
individual. The prizes of the service are too few. There are many native officers 
covered with wounds, who, by their gallantry during the mutiny, at Umbeyla and 
elsewhere, having achieved all the honours and rewards open to them, are now 
serving without the hope of anything further—a state of affairs which cannot be 
conducive to healthy feeling. 

More frequent grants of land, civil titles, and seats at durbars, etc., should be 
among the advantages held out to such men.* 


Lord Ellenborough, writing in 1859,.said :— 


Practically it is only, or certainly most efficiently, through military . service, 
that education can really be given to the highest classes in India. 

If we desire to retain the empire we have acquired, without incurring a cost far 
exceeding its value, we must conciliate those who are the natural leaders of the 
people, we must abandon the exclusive British system and nationalise our govern- 
ment. I know no better way of doing so than by bringing the first gentlemen in 
the country into the army. It is entirely in accordance with all Kastern feelings to 
make military service the great road to honour and to power; and we cannot 
greatly err if, in the endeavour to obtain the same objects, we adopt generally the 
same policy as every successful conqueror from the time of Alexander to that of 


Akbar. r 


General Lord Napier of Magdala, in his various minutes, is always 


earnest in his desire to raise the status of the native officers, and speaks 
highly of their efficiency when opportunities were afforded them. 

In order that our Indian regiments may be rendered really 
efficient and reliable, it seems to me essential that more liberal 
arrangements should be made as regards the native officers than those 
at present in force. Instead of promoting them from the ranks, as 
is almost invariably the rule at present, native gentlemen of birth 
and position should be granted commissions, and receive some measure 
of military education.” Their pay and allowances should be increased, 
and in every respect they should receive more consideration than they 
donow. Then, again, I would advocate that a certain proportion of the 
regiments should have only three English officers, like the old so-called 
irregular corps, and thus more scope would be given for the energies 
and ambition of the native officers. The latter would then begin 
to lose that disheartening feeling which cramps their energies and 
deadens their devotion. 

To those (and there are many) who believe that our Indian 


* Sir Henry Lawrence in his Hssays makes a very similar recommendation. 
‘ Commands of irregular corps, jagheers, titles, civil honours, pensions to the second 
and third generation, are among the measures we would advocate for such characters.’ 

2° Dr. W. Hunter, speaking of the exclusion of the Mussulmans from power, says 
that ‘sooner or later the native aristocracy of India must, under certain conditions, 
be admitted as commissioned officers in the British army.—Hunter’s Indian Vusal- 
mans, 1872. 
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regiments can only be maintained in efficiency and loyalty by de- 
priving the natives of all real power, and by flooding them with 
English officers, no doubt the above recommendations will be looked 
upon with some misgiving ; but I must confess that, to my mind, we 
should gradually advance still further, and that a few regiments should 
be officered and led entirely by natives, with rank, pay, and position, 
corresponding in all respects to those now enjoyed by the English 
officers. It would, of course, be necessary to move cautiously in these 
matters, and to take care that native officers so appointed to high and 
responsible positions should have previously passed through the lower 
grades, and should have shown themselves real leaders of men, as to 
courage and skill; and should have also proved their undoubted 
devotion to our service and our rule. 

These propositions may to some appear extreme, but they are not 
altogether new. There is, at all events, one great authority to whose 
name I so gladly allude in all such questions—the late Sir Henry 
Lawrence—who made these very proposals in an essay written in 1844, 

We should have three descriptions of native infentry—the first class regular 
infantry officered by a full complement of Europeans ; the second class partially so 


officered ; the third class commanded and officered entirely by natives ; but the two 
last always employed in brigade, or at least in concert with the regular corps. . . . 


In the Parliamentary papers of 1877, the system of recruiting our 
native battalions receives considerable attention, and here, as in all 
other parts of the subject, great differences of opinion exist amongst 
the various authorities. Although, in perusing the details and opinions 
given, it may seem as if mere regimental arrangements were under 
discussion, the real divergence always goes back, insensibly as it were, 
toimportant principles. It is so in this particular phase of the subject ; 
and we find ourselves again considering whether in governing India we 
should be guided by what may be called a policy of distrust, or adhere 
to the bolder and indeed more prudent view, that the empire should be 
governed for the benefit of the ruled, and not entirely of the rulers. 
Do what we will the same question ever arises which was so well 
put and answered by Sir Thomas Munro in the days gone by. He 
writes in 1824 :— 


There is one great question to which we should look in all our arrangements— 
what is to be the final result on the character of the people? Is it to be raised 
or is it to be lowered? are we to be satisfied with merely securing our power and’ 

tecting the inhabitants, leaving them to sink gradually in character lower than 
at present, or are we to endeavour to raise their character and to render them 
worthy of filling higher situations in the management of their country and of 
devising plans for its improvement? It ought undoubtedly to be our aim to 
raise the minds of the natives, and to take care that whenever our connection with 
India might cease, it did not appear that the only fruit of our dominion there had 
been to leave the people more abject and less able to govern themselves than when 
we found them. ... 

Liberal treatment has always been found the most effectual way of elevating 
the character of every people, and we may be sure that it will produce a similar 
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effect on that of the people of India. The change will no doubt be slow, but that 
is the very reason why no time should be lost in commencing the work. We 
should not be discouraged by difficulties ; nor because little progress may be made 
in our own time, abandon the enterprise as hopeless, and charge upon the obstinacy 
and bigotry of the natives the failure which has been occasioned solely by our own 
fickleness, in not pursuing steadily the only line of conduct on which any hope of 
success could reasonably be founded. We should make the same allowances for 
the Hindoos as for other nations, and consider how slow the progress of improve- 
ment has been among the nations of Europe, and through what a long course of 
barbarous ages they had to pass before they attained their present state. When 
we compare other countries with England, we usually speak of England as she now 
is ; we scarcely ever think of going back beycnd the Reformation, and we are apt 
to regard every foreign country as ignorant and uncivilised whose state of improve- 
ment does not in some degree approximate to our own, even though it should be 
higher than our own was at no very distant period. 


In the reorganisation of our native armies after the mutiny of 
1857, there were three systems of recruiting advocated by different 
authorities, each plan involving a decided policy, and the Govern- 
ment, apparently perplexed by the difficulty of the question, and by 
the variety of opinions, very impartially adopted all three! 

The proposals were :-— 

1. That each native regiment should be composed of men of some 
distinct nationality, religion, or race, with a localised depot. 

2. That menof different nationalities or religion should be classed in 
separate companies of a regiment, called the ‘Class Company’ system. 

3. That every regiment should recruit without reference to 
nationality, caste, race, or religion, the men being indiscriminately 
mixed up together in the ranks. 

The palpable advantages of national regiments are, that they not 
only develop the pride and martial qualities of the men and give 
them confidence in each other as being of the same race, but their 
adoption would enable us to form local recruiting depéts in the 
districts from which the men enlist, and where their families would 
find a home in their absence. It would further facilitate the 
grouping of three or four battalions into one regiment, which could 
reinforce each other in time of war; and the principle would quite 
fall in with the proposed system of regimental promotion for the 
English officers. 

Although we have retained a few national regiments (such as the 
Goorkhas and others), the objection raised against an extension of the 
system is a fear that the men might combine dangerously against us. 
The Adjutant-General of the army, in his letter to Government of 
August, 1862, in recommending ‘class companies,’ suggested that it 
should not be publicly notified, ‘ inasmuch that it would be impossible 
to disguise that the mixed composition recommended to be intro- 
duced in the native army is based on a policy, that policy being in 
fact one of mistrust of the native character, and to neutralise the 
chances of combination and conspiracy of native soldiers against the 
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Government by means of a mixture of antagonistic races and castes.’ 
If the primary object in organising an army is to render it innocuous 
in the event of mutiny, there might be some advantage in favour of 
the ‘ antagonistic mixture.’ The arrangement however appears faulty, 
not only on the ground that regiments so constituted are avowedly 
mistrusted, and therefore to some extent unreliable machines; but 
there is reason to believe that, whilst we thus depreciate the value of 
our soldiers by mixing up castes and nationalities with a view to class 
antagonism, the intended object after all is not likely to be attained. 

Many officers are of opinion that men so associated for years 
together gradually rub off their differences so to speak, and become 
assimilated in habits and feelings, and are not likely to act as spies 
on each other.” 

As regards the supposed danger of national regiments, the matter 
after all lies in our own hands. Whilst we should in every case 
enlist only from the most warlike races, as we did in the days of 
Warren Hastings, Clive, and Wellesley, we need not maintain more 
regiments of any particular class than seems advisable; and in my 
opinion we should possess more sure means of checkmating possible 
disloyalty by keeping the nationalities distinct, than we can secure 
by endeavouring to sow distrust amongst comrades in the same corps. 
The late Sir Sidney Cotton, Sir Herbert Edwardes, and Lord Elphin- 
stone held views entirely in accordance with those just stated, and 
strongly urged them on the Government at the time, although, no 
doubt, other high authorities gave opposite opinions, which were 
deemed of more weight, and finally prevailed. 

The principle which lies at the root of all my arguments and 
proposals is this: that we cannot rule successfully over millions of 
human beings in India unless we recognise the necessity, not only of 
giving peace, security, and justice to the masses, but high place and 
responsible positions to the great, the talented, and the deserving. 
Aliens as we are, it is a very difficult matter under the circumstances 
of our conquest of India to uphold the dignity and importance of the 
princes, landholders, and the aristocracy of the various races under 
our rule, but to doso should be regarded as a vital principle; and we 
may rely upon it that human nature is the same all over the world, 
and that to exclude the natural leaders of the people from power can 
never succeed. We may indeed produce an appearance of quiet and 
of content, but it is at the sacrifice of all the higher qualities which . 
give respect to nations; and a kingdom so governed must ever be 


a danger to its rulers. 
Joun ADYE. 


26 Colonel Coke said that ‘by mixing the castes in one corps they become amal- 
gamated, and make common cause, which they never would do if kept in separate 
corps.’ Sir Sidney Cotton said the same. 
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RELIGION, ACHAITAN AND SEMITIC. 


A DISTINGUISHED author has done me the honour to make a Reply ! to 
my paper published in this Review, and entitled the ‘ Olympian System 
versus the Solar Theory.’ In this reply he states his objections with 
a courtesy, which I shall strive to imitate, but cannot hope to excel. 
I am sorry, however, to observe that they begin with the title. The 
Solar Theory, he thinks, is not legitimately so called ;? and as to the 
Olympian System, he conceives that it does not exist.* Let me en- 
deavour to give him, upon both points, such satisfaction as I can. 

1. It is not open to me to claim the privilege of genius, and fall 
back upon the method of Lord Byron; who, on finding himself wrong 
in an assertion respecting Mr. Hallam, said the name must stand in 
the verse, until he was supplied with some other name, dissyllabic and 
not less euphonious, of a person respecting whom the assertion could 
be truly made.‘ It is not convenient or mannerly to force on the ad- 
vocate of any system a name for it which he disavows ; but Sir George 
Cox has not supplied me with a substitute for a phrase which I 
thought had been accepted, inasmuch as the sun is the centre of what 
is called the Solar Theory, as he is of what is called the Solar System, 
though in both there are other things besides the sun. By the Solar 
Theory, I mean that theory which teaches that the religion of all the 
Aryan races had the worship of external nature, and especially of 
light, and the sun as the centre of light, for its source, and its 
primary stage. But I will avoid as far as possible the use of an epithet, 
which one of the most distinguished among the champions of the 
theory appears to disavow. 

2. On the other hand, it seems hard to deny the existence of the 
‘Olympian System,’ seeing that I have described it as ‘ the Greek My- 
thology of the Troic Epoch, or as exhibited in the Poems of Homer,’ 
meaning of course the Iliad and Odyssey ; and seeing that those poems 
unquestionably set forth a thearchy of a very marked and particular 


? ‘Homeric Mythology and Religion.’ A Reply to Mr.Gladstone. By Sir George 
Cox. Fraser's Magazine, December 1879. 
2 Pp, 798. 5 P, 806. 
* «See honest Hallam lay aside the fork, 
Resume his pen, and praise his Lordship’s work.’ 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
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form, as well as a scheme of worship, and a set of moral ideas placed 
in a certain relation to that scheme. 

My object has been to give aid towards ascertaining what is the 
relation between the Olympian System, so described, and the doc~- 
trine of those who deny any other fountain-head of Aryan religions 
than the worship of external Nature. 

There is not, Sir George Cox appears to think, a real or necessary 
antagonism between his theory and my own view.’ If there is such 
an antagonism, it is only, in my view, to the monopoly claimed for it 
as a thing universally proved. I do not presume to construct a 
theory, but I uphold certain propositions at which I have arrived, 
without any preconceptions whatever, from patient and prolonged 
study of the text of Homer; not any wider or more comprehensive 
belief, drawn from other sources. These propositions include the 
avowal (1) that Nature-worship seems to have entered largely and fun- 
damentally into the religion of the Trojans as represented in the 
Iliad; and (2) that there are traces of it among his Achaian Greeks, 
as a system superseded, in his ‘ Olympian’ scheme, by a different for- 
mative idea, yet one which apparently had had its period of ascendency 
in the country, and which may probably have survived its own down- 
fall as a central idea in the obscurer forms of merely local practice 
and belief. 

This rejection or supersession of Nature-worship as a central idea 
was not, in my view as drawn from the Poems, a gratuitous act due to 
the mere fancy or inclination of the Poet. It was the casting out of 
the strong man by a stronger man ; a displacement due to the entrance 
into the land of persons and races distinct from, and superior in in- 
tellect, or knowledge, or capability, or energy, or in all or some of 
these to, the inhabitants whom they found already in possession. Of 
these it is evident, from the Poems, that a portion were non-Aryan, 
and were included under that name which Homer employed with so 
wide a range, the name of Pheenicians. But there is also a portion of 
the population, to whom we have no reason for denying the name of 
Aryans, and in whose case we can find no trace of a basis of Nature- 
worship for their religion. This isthe Achaian or properly Hellenic 
portion: and these are they, to whom it is most reasonable to ascribe, 
if not under the direct dictates of the text, yet in obedience to its 
suggestions and in conformity with its contents, those elements of the 
Olympian System which lifted it above the materialism or pantheism 
of Nature-worship, as well as above the gross and filthy sensualism of 
the East. This, I say, was the Hellenic portion; the third, and the 
loftiest, of the great factors which supply in the Poems the materials 
of their Olympian System. This Hellenic element, of which Achilles 
is the flower and the pattern, had already gained its social and 
political ascendency, and become the basis, or norm, of national 
> P, 798. - 
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character. But, as is usual in matters of history, facts preceded 
theories; and these facts in times later than that of Homer, found 
their indication in the epigram which invents a supposititious Hellen, 
with Doros, Ion, Aiolos, and Achaios for his sons or descendants. 
That system was accordingly in my view the composite result of 
an ethnical fusion of a number of races, influences, and traditions : 
and therefore very far from ‘ the result of a deliberate revolt against 
an elemental or Nature-worship.’® Here again the facts preceded 
the theory; and these facts were ethnical. The composite origin of 
the Greek nation is undeniable. Every page of Homer bears witness 
to it; and tradition outside of the Poems, diversified as it is, testi- 
fies in a variety of forms to the same truth. I greatly mistrust the 
predominant authority, sometimes assigned to & priori reasoning. 
Yet it has its place ; and, without presuming to build upon it, I will 
observe that, where serious diversity of race coincides with the preva- 
lence of a strong political genius, there could hardly be any result in 
the domain of religion other than that it should be composite. I speak 
of cases where the ethnical elements were well suited for cohesion, and 
where the several creeds did not claim to be stamped with the marks 
of special origin or of an exclusive authority. The aim of what I 
have written is to place the origin of the Olympian system in 
accordance with facts: with ethnical facts which dictated silently, 
and by no means‘in the manner of a deliberate revolt against anything, 
the limits of existence and development for the several forms of 
religious tradition brought into the country; which established a 
modus vivendi between them; and which (apparently) made it 
possible for the powerful, comprehensive, and sympathetic genius of 
Homer to compound or adjust them into a literary system, which 
took its commanding place in Greek tradition, and which through 
some fifteen centuries, for purposes practical, or political, or at the least 
negative, satisfied the mind of Greece and of the Western civilisation. 
But for all these ethnical facts, in connection with the genesis of 
the Olympian system, undoubtedly the poems of Homer are the 
great source of testimony. And here I find in the method followed 
by Sir George Cox what seems to me a bar to progress. While I 
try the character of Apollo upon Homeric evidence, he refers that 
Divinity to a pure Light-parentage mainly by evidence which is 
non-Homeric ; take for example the Hymn to Apollo, as to which 
I think I may claim to have performed the easy and almost super- 
fluous task of demonstrating’ that it is not, cannot be, Homer’s. In 
truth he declines my first and main postulate; which is, that the 
Poems shall be recognised as an independent source of evidence, and 
that the determination to throw them into hotchpot along with the 
whole promiscuous mass of Greek traditions resting upon much later 
testimony can only result in confusion and give scope to the votaries 


© P. 798. 7 See Homeric Synchronism, chap. i. 
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of every theory to establish it by choosing out of the miscellaneous 
mass such ingredients as they find suitable to their purpose. In the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, Sir George Cox sees the work not of one 
Homer but of several,® denies that the Homer known to Plato was 
the Homer known to Aéschylus,’ and denies also that the mass of 
Greek mythology '° is to be regarded as of later growth than the pic- 
ture of it drawn in the Poems. But in all my reasoning upon the 
Olympian system I presuppose certain conclusions about the au- 
thority due to the Poems; I claim for them that they offer a vast 
body of ancient and consistent testimony, standing by itself, with 
little or nothing which can be shown to approach to it in antiquity, 
stamped with all the internal features of unity, and subjected in a 
marked degree to all the best tests of verification by applying to the 
several portions of an extensive and highly varied text the rules of 
a truly comparative mythology. 

When therefore Sir George Cox asks why we are to gather the 
Achaian conception of Demeter only from the Iliad and the Odyssey," 
the reply is ready made for me. It is because there is no other body 
of evidence relating to the Achaian or heroic period: and this witness, 
when interrogated about ‘the bright-eyed maiden dragged away by 
the chariot of Hades from the plains of Enna’ and the bitter grief of 
the mother transfigured into radiant joy, replies that there are no 
plains of Enna within his circumscribed geography ; that his Demeter 
is not agitated either by any bitter grief, or the sweet troubles of 
radiant joy; that his Persephoné is not a bright-eyed maiden ! un- 
willingly detained below ground, but a solemn unseen Queen, who is 
apt to send forward a Gorgon head to warn off those, who may be 
disposed to pierce the penetralia of the Underworld and appear in 
her awful Presence-chamber.'* And I as counsel suggest that this 
beautiful photograph of the Sicilian scene bears unmistakeably a 
master’s name, with a place and a date, far other than those claimed 
by my client, the Achaian Homer. 

The next case taken is that of Hermes. His acts in the Odyssey, 
in the opinion of Sir G. Cox, are marked by great gravity and 
decorum: but how can we be sure that the Poet of the Odyssey knew 
nothing of the tale told inthe Hymn? Now, we cannot be sure that he 
was ignorant of political economy, or of natural selection. But surely 
in archaic as well as in modern inquiry we must deal with what a 
witness gives us, and we are not free to speculate on what we ‘cannot 
be sure’ but that he might have given us. In this case indeed it is 
evident that the Poet of the Odyssey had some knowledge common 
to him with the author of the Hymn; for his Hermes is by no means 
a pattern of gravity and decorum, inasmuch as (Od. xix. 396) he 
instructed Autolukos in theft and perjury. But neither this tradition 


® P. 804. * Ibid. 0 P. 806, 
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nor anything else in the Odyssey in the least degree sustains the 
conception of Hermes as a solar or elemental power. Sir G, Cox 
asks '* whether the Achaians may not have worshipped him as the 
wind. But (1) the burden of proof lies with him, and he gives none. 
(2) The poet of the Iliad with some appearance of care excludes the 
winds from the Olympian Court (xxiii. 192-216) ; to which, in both 
the poems, Hermes evidently belongs. 

The third case is that of Zeus. And here it is admitted that his 
relation to the material heaven is that of a ruler, but alleged that he 
is always bound to remain in it while other gods can ‘ visit the earth 
and take part in the quarrels of mortal men.’ Now undoubtedly 
Zeus does not enter into the details of battles; this is forbidden by 
his dignity. But he visits the earth freely, if not familiarly. He 
directs the battle through other agents, or without any second cause 
(1. xiii. 2): he uses the earth for his own purposes, and its grass and 
flowers are made to minister to his enjoyment (xiv. 338). 

Lastly, says Sir G. Cox, the parentage of Apollo is still less 
equivocal. But again he has to flood his pages with matter drawn 
from the Hymn which cannot be the work of Homer (or let him show 
that it can), and with Indian tradition whose relevancy is assumed. 
Now this case is the one most fatal of all to those who are daring 
enough to associate the Nature-cult with the Olympian system. For 
if Apollo be in that scheme of cultus at all, he can be nothing but 
the Sun: and from the place of the Sun Homer has shut him out in 
the most effectual manner, by providing another individuality to 
fill it. As far as we can judge from the Poems, Apollo was a 
divinity of universal worship: and if in lands not Achaian he stood 
for the Sun, this fact only gives greater emphasis to the opposing 
Achaian tradition recorded in the Poems, where he is so carefully 
severed from all solar action, and is not even among the deities 
provided with a chariot and horses, possibly to make this severance 
more thorough. 

I do not for a moment dispute, indeed I am forward to allege, 
that Homer was acquainted with notions, or even perhaps systems, of 
elemental religion. But the evidence stands before us, as a strong 
impregnable fact, that he framed or followed a scheme which passed 
them by, cast them into the shade, put in their place another dominant 
idea, and worked it out in a manner singularly dominant and compre- 
hensive. He did this, without doubt, not as an arbitrary instructor, 
but as the masterly manipulator of the specific tradition of his own 
race, the Achaian race: that tradition is a great fact of archeology, 
and I want to fasten attention on the question what was its origin ? 

Not only does the text of Homer offer itself to us armed, or 
burdened, as the case may be, with these aspiring claims, but it 
derives a tenfold importance from the fact that the Grecian records 

Mu P. 800. 8 P, 802. 
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nowhere else offer us any similar code of information. No human 
ingenuity could draw from Pausanias or Apollodoros the materials 
of a consistent and full-bodied scheme. It is impossible to construct 
out of the rich and splendid literature of the classical age, or from the 
works of the philosophers, any consistent, comprehensive, and living 
conception, either of Greek mythology, or of Greek religion, in relation 
to the nation and its daily life. But such a conception it is that, as 
matter of fact and not speculation, is presented to us by the Poems 
as they stand. It would hardly be too much to say that we can 
understand from them the religious life of the Homeric period as well 
as we can understand from the records of the Christian Church and of 
Christendom what has been the religious life of the early and of many 
later Christians. Weare not on this account to tamper with the laws of 
evidence. Nay, rather than this, it might be held that we ought to 
put the Poems all the more rigidly to the proof of their title. Be it 
so. But let us keep the two questions distinct in our minds, as they 
are distinct in their nature. And they are no less distinct, than the 
question of the title to an estate, from the question of the quality 
of its climate, or the amount of its rental. 

Nothing then, it is evident, can be more clearly separated than 
the argument for the Homeric text, and the argument from the 
Homeric text; the argument for the unity, and the argument from 
the unity. To mix the two is simply to bewilder the whole con- 
troversy. 

Besides postulating the recognition of the text, my design 
requires that it shall be sifted and canvassed with the utmost 
minuteness. It is to be searched, not like a picture gallery by a 
visitor, but like a vein of earth in a good ‘ placing’ by a gold-finder. 
The items of evidence it supplies are not to be counted by units or 
by tens, nor yet by hundreds, but by thousands. And here we come 
upon one of the greatest of our difficulties: the great breadth and 
diversity of the fields of archxological and philological inquiry 
over which the Homeric question, 'when taken in its entirety, is 
found to range. I have not yet seen or heard of any man, who has 
adequately studied them all. For myself I tremble to pronounce 
any judgment, or even to hazard a conjecture outside the immediate 
area of the Homeric Poems. And I must say boldly, though I trust 
not offensively, that I have not yet known of any case in which the 
able and ingenious reasoners on the origin of religion in general, or of 
Aryan religion, have at all recognised the duty of that minute in- 
vestigation of the evidence of the Poems, without which I am con- 
fident no trustworthy results can be drawn from this particular 
portion of the field of archaic inquiries. These results, when drawn 
out and stated, can of course have no convincing force with those 
whose minds are already possessed by a pre-conceived theory that 
excludes them. That they should reject them is a matter of course: 
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that they should accept them can only be desired when they shall have 
conformed to the severe conditions of a laborious and minute 
inquiry, which if they had the inclination they probably have not 
the time to undertake. The true Homeric reader has not yet 
acquired an adequate knowledge of the results obtained from com- 
parative philology or religion outside Homer: and, if I am right, 
the labourers in this wider field have not yet appropriated and 
digested the results of thorough Homeric reading. 

It may be said that this representation of the case condemns 
inquirers to perplexity, and readers to despair. Not so. What it 
really inculcates is not despair, but patience. Let Egyptology, As- 
syriology, Homerology, and the whole chubby and growing family of 
ologies work on steadily in the collection and classification of materials, 
without limit, and in the suggestion of inferences from them with no 
other reserve than this one important condition, that they shall not 
present to the world their provisional and hypothetical results as ac- 
cepted facts, or demonstrated conclusions. How much error and con- 
fusion have arisen or may arise from overleaping this barrier of 
reserve, there is no present occasion to consider. The office of a 
genuine inquirer and collector of facts, if humble, is honourable. But 
if he is determined to forestall the future, if the grub is resolved to 
play the butterfly, then, inasmuch as his future is one that never may 


arrive, instead of growing into a discoverer, he may eventually stand 


revealed as an impostor. 
When the realien or positive contents of the Homeric Poems 


shall have been at length collected and published, they will with a 
vast economy of labour be gradually distilled through the brains of a 
number of competent men, such for example as those who have 
theorised at large on Nature-worship, men who will have time to 
consider the evidence, but would not have had time to collect it. 
Then there will grow up, one by one, a body of approved results; 
and these, taking their proper places through the force of intellectual 
gravitation, will obtain their final certificates as portions of the 
established knowledge of mankind. 

Having stated, above, the twopropositions in which I find myself on 
ground which accords with the theory of Nature-worship, I will now 
state my propositions as to that portion of the evidence from the 
Poems which gives no support to the theory. I premise that for 
brevity’s sake I shall call the three great factors of Greek religion 
by the respective names of Pelasgian, Asiatic, and Hellenic. 

In the Asiatic factor I include all that may have come through 
the Phenician channel, whether from Assyria, or Syria, or Egypt. 


Of the Homeric deities Poseidon, Hephaistos, Hermes, and Aphro- 
dité plainly are associated with it. My further propositions then are 


these : ; 
1. This Asiatic element seems to have no positive signs in the 
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Poems of elemental connection in any of its deities, except a resi- 
duary trace in Hephaistos of a relation to fire, which may or may 
not be indicative of a more extended or intimate relation of the same 
kind outside the Homeric or Achaian system. Thus, for example ; 
where, in Troas, Hephaistos overcomes the hostile action of the rivers 
by the element of fire at his command, the expression used is (Jd. 
xxi. 342) trutvaKeTo Oearridaés Trip, which, though it does not require, 
yet from its simple directness admits, the materialising idea. With 
regard to Poseidon in particular, it is impossible to bring any theory 
of an elemental origin into accordance with the Homeric evidence. 
If the theory of Nature-worship is to be made good for him, or for 
Hermes, or for Aphrodité, it must be by testimony drawn from-sources 
wholly separate. 

2. With regard to the Hellenic element of the Olympian religion, 
the presumptions against the theory are stronger. The case stands 
thus. We find in the Poems a group of traditions, apparently asso- 
ciated with the Achaian factor of the nation, which are anthropomor- 
phic in a fashion and degree such as to render it highly improbable 
that they could have been mere impersonations of natural phenomena, 
with an exception (Iris) such in its character as to confirm the rule. 
It is still more in opposition to the theory, that this group of 
Olympian facts and personages bears a strong resemblance to the 
Semitic traditions of the Book of Genesis. I have found the force of 
this resemblance continually to grow with the careful and compre- 
hensive collection of the evidence in detail. And the presumptions 
adverse to the theory of Nature-worship, as an exclusive theory, are 
still further heightened when we observe in certain of the Hellenic 
personages of the Olympian system, such as Apollo, signs that in 
some other lands divine personages having points of correspondence 
with him had such attributes as to connect them, more or less, with 
systems of Nature-worship. For the question then arises whether 
this purely personal and theanthropic conception is not the original 
conception, whether the relation to natural objects is not later and 
superinduced, whether the Homeric Poems may not be a corroborative 
witness to the Book of Genesis as to the form under which the idea 
of God was first made known to or conceived by the race of Adam ? 

I will not at present use the phrase, however familiar, of primi- 
tive revelation, because that involves the consideration and solution of 
other questions not necessary for the present purpose, and likely to 
import warmth, or at least prepossession, into the inquiry. It is an 
inquity which ought to be carried on with the same cool and clear 
impartiality as if we were osteologists who had found a bone and 
were trying to fix the animal to whose configuration it belonged, or 
mathematicians who had to choose between the best probable modes 
of solving a complicated equation. Here are before usa group of 
traditions which appear to connect themselves with the Hellenic or 
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Achaian factor of the Greek nation: whose entire spirit is alien alike 
to the worship of animals and of inanimate nature: and which 
present marked resemblances to many, and marked conformity or 
compatibility with all the main features of the Hebrew tradition 
recorded in Genesis. The whole question is whether these resem- 
blances and this compatibility indicate a common origin? It is 
neither more than this, nor less. And it cannot be disposed of by 
contempt, or neglect, or indolent superficiality, or adventurous theory 
made conspicuous in the world’s eye by walking upon stilts. It 
must be tried by the laws of evidence, the established rules of reason 
and probability. It will not do to say— 

All the Aryan religions had their origin in Nature-worship. 

This is a case of an Aryan religion. 

Therefore it had its origin in Nature-worship ; 
as long as the major proposition is faced by a set of pre-historic 
traditions, belonging to a particular Aryan race, strongly opposed in 
their present form to the idea and scope of Nature-worship, and not 
yet shown to have been converted into that present form by a meta- 
morphic operation such as to reverse the whole principle of their 
life, the whole basis on.which they rest, by the substitution of the 
theanthropic or anthropomorphic idea for the cultus of external 
nature. 

Mr. Fairbairn, in the first part of his lately published Studies 
on the Philosophy of Religion, has rendered much aid to inquirers by 
his independence of sentiment, and his directness and clearness in 
expression. It is our own fault if we fail to understand him: anda 
sketch of his leading propositions will set out for us a well-defined 
position in the face of the problem that we have to solve. 

On grounds which appear to me quite insufficient, but which it is 
unnecessary now to discuss, Mr. Fairbairn wholly repudiates the idea 
of a primitive revelation (p. 13). I accept his dictum under protest 
for the purpose of the present argument, since the aim of that argu- 
ment is to deal with the evidence and the probabilities of the case on 
grounds entirely apart from either the proof or the assumption of such 
a revelation. If the upshot of this process shall be to bring out the 
primitive idea of God in a form accordant with that form which 
certain records purporting to embody such a revelation exhibit, that 
is a fit matter for consideration in its own place: at present we have 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Fairbairn seeks to follow up to its very cradle the idea of 
God among our Indo-European or Iranian ancestors, and to trace its 
lineaments as he finds them there exhibited. He recognises the 
tendency of the Semitic races to Monotheism (p. 16), and considers 
that Indo-European man not only has been tolerant of the different 
gods of different nations, but has conceived the Divine unity as 
abstract, while the Semite holds it as personal. The‘ Indo-European 
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tendency was to religious multiplicities, but to philosophic unities’ 
(p. 17). The God of a religion is an object of worship ; the Deity of 
a philosophy is a product of speculation. 

As an historical basis, Mr. Fairbairn assumes (1) the original 
unity of the Indo-European nations ; (2) the existence of the rudimen- 
tary form of their civilisation before they separated; (3) the connec- 
tion of their several mythologies with the faith of the still united 
family, as of branches with their parent stem (p. 18). These proposi- 
tions will probably, in their general form of expression, be admitted. 

He considers it undeniable that these mythologies resolve them- 
selves into simpler and fewer elements, the farther they are traced 
pack. The Greek Polytheism is formed by a confluence of several 
streams, which can be traced to their respective Indo-European, 
Pelasgic, Hellenic, Oriental, and Egyptian fountain-heads (p.20). So 
likewise, ‘centuries behind the Vedas,’ we can trace the point of 
severance between two streams, which parted to form the Indian and 
Iranian peoples, with their respective religions. Subsequently to this 
parting, philology shows us that there were fewer gods than in the 
Vedic age, but more than before the separation (p. 22). With these 
new gods a priesthood had arisen; during the time of the unity of 
the Aryan race, ‘the proper name of one God’ had come into use, 
and this name in its different forms, Dyaus, Zeus, and the rest, per- 
yades the branches of the Aryan family (p. 24). There was also a 
term expressive of the idea of Deity similarly pervasive; subject 
however, to a doubt whether the Greek @eos has a radical affinity 
with deus and the other unquestioned members of the family (p. 25). 
The co-existence of the two is an indication of polytheism ; for us, 
there is no distinction between Deity and God. The general or 
abstract name seems to have been the older, and to have been at first 
individual, so that individuality is the starting point (p. 28). Dyaus 
was Deva, Zeds 6 Ozds (p. 29); it is in conformity with this repre- 
sentation that amidst the strongly marked polytheism of the Homeric 
Poems we find their Zeus holding a relation to their theos, which is 
held by none other of the gods. 

Admitting the sense of Dyaus, and of Deva, to be related to light, 
Mr. Fairbairn refuses to admit that the distinction of sex in Deities,, 
and the marriage of heaven and earth, belongs to a primitive stage of 
religion. Earth is not so old a goddess, as heaven is a god (p. 30). 
The German Zio has no consort. ‘The separation of the sexes im- 
plies an anthropomorphism, rudimentary indeed but real’ (p. 31). 
This, I apprehend, is a proposition alike true and pregnant. It 
leads, of course, to this among other modes of application—that 

whenever we find in a mythology facts which belong to an order not 
based on separation of the sexes, we have an indication of a primitive 
or very ancient tradition. Such, in the Homeric Poems, is the re- 
markable case of Athené. Arés, after he has been wounded by 
3B2 
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Diomed, sharply expostulates with his father Zeus for the partiality 
which induces him to allow to this goddess unbridled freedom of 
action. She was a pet, and a privileged disturber of the peace of 
the Olympian halls, because he was her sole parent. 


GAN’ deis, eet adtis éyeivao maid’ didndov."® 


Hence arises a presumption that the mythological origin of Athené 
from the brain of Zeus was the mythical form of a tradition older 
than the anthropomorphic constitution of the Olympian Court; and 
this presumption is sustained by a great deal of independent evidence, 

And the worship of Dyaus, says Mr. Fairbairn, may be termed a 
Nature-worship, because one word was the name both of Heaven and 
of God; but Nature is here only a synonym for God (pp. 33, 38), 
Nature personified was only nature conceived as living ‘p. 34); but 
Indo-European religion founded itself on Divine Fatherhood, Semitic 
on Divine Sovereignty (p. 37). Imagination supplied the physical, 
conscience the moral part of the conception. 


Terror, distempered dreams, fear of the unknowa causes of the accidents and 
destructive phenomena of nature, the desire to propitiate the angry ghosts of an- 
cestors deceased—none of these could have produced the simple, sublime faith of 


our Indo-European manchild—p. 38. 


Here subsisted a faith, in which Naturalism and Spiritualism existed 


together harmoniously as form and matter, letter and spirit (p. 42) ; 
when they part, the higher element predominates in the Iranian, the 
lower in the Indian branch. In later developments we find not the 
moral emerging slowly from the physical, but the physical eclipsing 
the moral. 


We require, therefore, a faculty generative of these primary religious acts and 
ideas, and we have it in conscience. Consciousness and conscience rose together— 


p. 43. 
The idea of God was thus given in the very same act as the idea of self: neither 


could be said to precede the other—p. 43. 


A priesthood was developed in course of time, the result of more 
toilsome and occupied life, and of a sense of faults and sins (p. 47). 
And Mr. Fairbairn traces in some detail the probable forms of theo- 
gonic and anthropomorphic evolution; as likewise the formation of 
amalgamated religions, formed from conflnences of a diversity of 
ethnical elements (p. 53). 

The general result then is that Mr. Fairbairn traces upwards Indo- 
European religion from its more complete to its simpler forms, until 
he finds it in that condition which is generally understood by the 
word Monotheism, but which, it must be admitted, is more accurately 


6 Tl. v. 880. The same meaning is perhaps conveyed by v.875 ob yap tékes &ppova 
xobpny, as téxes in the Zliad is usually applied to the mother; there are, however, in- 
stances, in ordinary parentage, to the contrary. 
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designated as Henotheism, the affirmative belief in one God without 
the sharply defined exclusive line, which makes it a belief in Him as 
the only God. This latter form of monotheism proper may be rather 
the Semitic than the Aryan conception. But having mounted up so 
far towards the fountain-head, is there anything to prevent us from 
proceeding further.? Having got behind the elemental forms in which 
the Indian conceptions of Deity were, as time flowed on, more and 
more thickly clothed; having dismissed the motley tribe, the bunt 
gewimmel of the European mythologies, and reached that inner sanc- 
tuary, in which God is conceived as one God, ruler of the world and 
man; having come within an easy stage of the Semitic conception as 
it is defined by historical and philological inquirers, is there any 
reason why we should halt at such a point, or why that stage also 
should not be traversed, and why we should not examine whether 
there be or be not an original identity between the Indo-European 
and the Semitic conceptions of the Deity respectively ? 

Let it not for a moment be supposed that I seek to beg this 
question. I have only pleaded, thus far, that there is no legitimate 
bar to an examination into the evidence. 

The great authority for the Semitic conception of God is acknow- 
ledged to be found in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and 
especially, I apprehend, in the traditions which the Book of Genesis 
records. Around these records there gathered among the Jews a group 
of illustrative oral traditions, only committed, or only known to have 
been committed, to writing at periods comparatively so late, that their 
claim to authority must principally depend upon their accordance, 
their inner sympathy, so to speak, with the more authentic forms of 
the written Books. 

Now the idea of Deity is revealed, or let me say exhibited, in these 
ancient records not alone but with accompaniments. It is (1) ex- 
hibited not absolutely and exclusively under the idea of an Unity, 
but also under the idea of a Tri-unity. Man, the vassal and creature 
of this Deity, is also subjected to the action (2) of a tempting spirit, 
that solicits and misleads him into disobedience, sorely perverting and 
enfeebling, without wholly destroying, his true relation to his legiti- 
mate Ruler. This tempting and misleading spirit, which brings no 
compensation for the injury it inflicts, is exhibited (3) under the 
figure of the Serpent. (4) The Tree, as well as the Serpent, forms a 
prominent figure in the imagery, which describes the great moral 
catastrophe of our race. (5) There is a Deliverer who, in the future, 
not without suffering to himself, shall effectually quell the Serpent- 
Tempter, working the Divine Will against him, and re-establishing 
the harmony, of which he had brought about the breach. (6) In this 
Deliverer, the purpose of whose life and being is so identified with 
the will of the Supreme, the character of humanity is strongly marked 
by his description as the seed of the woman, and to the woman, who 
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thus forms the link between him and our common humanity, a certain 
glory cannot but attach in respect of this most solemn and mysterious 
relationship. (7) One and only one physical phenomenon is, in 
Genesis, associated with the establishment and assurance of peace in 
the natural world between God and man. It is the rainbow, which 
is appointed, says the Book, to tell from God to man, as often as it 
appears, that the covenant of order is still in force. (8) The sublime 
conception of the Wisdom of God appears only in the later Scriptures 
in connection with a Personality ; but it is claimed by the Hebrews asa 
part of their tradition, and when it thus appears, it appears as annexed 
to the character of the Deliverer, and as forming one side or mani- 
festation of that character. (9) We are also from nearly the earliest 
date introduced to the practice of animal sacrifice, which is offered, 
after man has developed at least into nomad communities, without 
the medium of a priestly caste. (10) These later Scriptures also de- 
scribe to us a ‘war in heaven,’ with the defeat and ejectment of the 
spirits rebellious against the Most High. So far all I may say is un- 
disputed. Nor is any question thus raised as to a primitive revela- 
tion. These traditions are placed before us only as being, like other 
traditions, matter of fact ; and this, whether they truly report facts, or 
whether they do not. 

It is at this point that the evidence offered to us with remarkable 
abundance and multiformity by the Poems of Homer puts in, as I 
conceive, its claim to a distinctive function altogether its own. It is 
true indeed, that in various quarters we may fmd abundance of frag- 
mentary coincidences, in the practice or religion of Indo-European 
races, with the remarkable group of Hebrew traditions, of which I have 
thus briefly reminded the reader. It may suffice for the present to 
refer to the worship of the Serpent and the Tree, and the remarkable 
association between them. But it is only in the Homeric Poems, so 
far as I know, that we find a reproduction of every one of these extra- 
ordinary characteristics of the Hebrew narrative; an assemblage 
which nearly exhausts the distinctive features of the most ancient 
Scriptures. For, among these features, there is only the Deluge of which 
the Poems do not bear the trace. It is found in other tracts of 
literature and tradition, but as having probably come in through later 
contact witb the East, and not presenting the presumptions of direct 
derivation from an archaic source, which I contend may reasonably 
attach to the Poems. And the analogues of these Hebrew traditions, 
which the verse of Homer supplies, are not mere copies or mechanical 
reproductions, but bear the marks of transmission through the mind 
of a race with a different tendency anda genius original to itself, and 
appear in forms.attempered to that genius and that tendency. Those 
marks are principally as follows. 

1. In the Hebrew Scriptures not only is the idea of sin, which 
had been manifested at the first, carefully preserved, but it is educated, 
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enlarged, and developed, so that in the historic ages it becomes a strong 
and sharp mark of mental and moral severance between the Jew and 
the Gentile. In the Hellenic race, which is cut off from the searching 
discipline and training accorded to the Semitic Hebrews, this idea 
becomes by degrees more and more faint. 

2. The powerful imagination of the Greek, seeking for congenial 
pasture, Jays hold upon the anthropomorphic element, which the 
Hebrew tradition of the Deliverer manifestly introduces into religion, 
that is to say into the consideration of the relation between God and 
man. The idea thus supplied it freely enlarges and applies in the 
prevailing humanism of the entire Olympian system. 

3. As in these two particulars the Hellenic, and especially the 
Achaian, form of religion is broadly distinguished from that of the 
Hebrew-Semite, so in a third point it is marked off from the systems 
of other races, who had a less elevated conception of human nature 
than ‘the children of Hellas. Wherever, in the Hebrew tradition, 
there is an opening for religious reverence or superstition to gather 
itself round an object inferior to man, that opening is in the 
Homeric Poems, and in the Olympian system, effectually barred. 
The ox, habitually offered in sacrifice, grew into an object of worship, 
and to such worship, as we know, the Hebrews themselves were 
curiously and fatally prone. In Homer there is not so much as the idea 
of animal worship; but the ox, in the Eastern sphere of his Outer 
Geography, becomes the consecrated animal and favourite of the Sun, 
whom he evidently regards as the prevailing divinity of the Eastern 
lands. The worship of the serpent, again, spread quickly through 
the world, and may even be found to throw some light on the con- 
tested question as to the unity of the race. In the Hebrew history, 
the animal has a place most singular and significant. In Homer, 
there are indeed legendary traces of serpent worship not Achaian, 
but the creature comes no nearer to the sphere of religion, than by 
appearing as a portent for the augur to interpret, and mostly fills 
the harmless though high character of an heraldic symbol: 

If the Acliaian system refused to bow the lofty head of man be- 
fore the inferior orders of animated nature, still less would it stoop 
before objects belonging to the vegetable kingdom. We have not 
therefore a sign of tree-worship in Homer ; but, as in the other cases, 
we have the marks that the Hebrew tradition of the tree, associating 
it with the subject matter of religion, had passed into the mental 
stock of the ancestors of the Greeks. Accordingly the tree appears 
connected with Deity in more ways than one; as the lofty oak, out 
of which the oracles of Zeus were delivered at Dodona, and in the 
consecrated grove of poplars (aiyevpor) which fringed the bank of the 
great River Ocean on the way to the Underworld. 

And yet once more. We have no evidence from the Scriptures 
of worship, or even reverence, offered to the rainbow. But the rain- 
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bow is placed in the Book of Genesis in direct relations with religion ; 
in such relations as to be within a proximate likelihood of attracting 
religious worship. Accordingly precaution is taken by the Achaian 
mind against this degradation. And as the ox, the serpent, and the tree 
were confined within safe precincts, wholly exterior to the Olympian 
Court, so, in the case of the rainbow, there is evoked from the bosom 
of the natural phenomenon a beautiful anthropomorphic impersonation, 
under the name of Iris, who becomes an acknowledged member of 
the Olympian Court, and there fulfils the office of messenger between 
God and man. And it isa striking though a subtle testimony to 
the purity and antiquity of the conception, from which she took her 
origin, that she is never the messenger of the collective Court, as ifto 
show that she had no relations with the variegated family of gods be- 
longing to the composite order. She is the personal messenger of Zeus, 
and of him only; except that Heré, by a certain derivation or reflec- 
tion of his attributes, which practically marks this particular goddess, 
can also put her services in requisition. All this looks like the poet’s 
manner of telling us that the region of ideas, in which his swift and 
gentle Iris had been born, was the henotheistic region, and that it 
formed no part of the more promiscuous and more recent formations. 
So we find, on the one hand, that the Poet, to work out his idea, 
keeps the Iris of Oliimpos all along most carefully separated from 
the Iris of the sky ; and that this Olympian agent, on the other hand, 
never had priest, temple, or sacrifice, never entered into the operative 
religion of the race, but lived and died only in the theology of Homer. 

It is surely no accident, but a law, and a law full of meaning, by 
which in each of these instances a subtle change is brought to bear, 
which does not efface the identity of the tradition, but modifies it in 
accordance with a peculiar genius, and upon a basis of essential uni- 
formity, such as may almost seem to carry an analogy with Grimm’s 
law, which unveils to us the transmutation by an unvarying rule of 
consonants ; the one following the structure of the vocal organs, the 
other obedient, in a loftier sphere, to the varieties of mind. 

Now do not let it be imagined that I profess to have exhibited 
in this paper the full proof of kinship between the Achaian, or 
Hellenic, element of the Olympian religion, and those more remark- 
able traditions recorded or indicated in the Hebrew Scriptures, which 
form part of the base of the great scheme of Faith still dominant 
over the civilised world, and the ruling development of mankind. 
To draw out this evidence requires much more than could be supplied 
by any paper in a review. We should (for example) have to 
examine the peculiar character and formation of the Homeric 
Trinity, which are such as to require the supposition that it is 
not a thing indigenous to Greece, or a mere creation of the Poet’s 
mind, but has also at historical being, and is imported from an 
extraneous source. We should require to show the utterly shadowy, 
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nay I must add futile, character of all attempts to explain the cha- 
racter, and the Olympian position, of the profoundly venerated Leto, 
which do not recognise her root in the great Hebrew tradition of 
Genesis. Above all we should have to pursue through, not a wilder- 
ness, but an order of almost countless details the two great characters. 
- of Athené and Apollo as they stand in Homer, stamped at almost 
every point with the clearest evidence of sharp severances from the 
other members of the Olympian family who gather around the 
throne of Zeus, and with notes difficult or impossible of explanation 
except when we find the key in the Hebrew doctrines of the De- 
liverer and the Wisdom. 

What I seek now to point out is this: that it is a grave matter 
for the inquiry and consideration of competent persons whether the 
Homeric Poems, in their representation of Achaian religion, do or 
do not carry true marks of kindred with the Semitic traditions re- 
corded in the Scriptures of the older Testament. If they do not, 
cadit questio. But I have even here shown certain tokens of pre- 
sumption that they do. If they do, the concurrence is one full of 
weight and meaning. For then the religions of Semite and Indo- 
European are shown to us as springing from a common source: as 
having once presented under features of identity what we now trace 
as features of resemblance. 

This chapter of inquiry will then be one complete in itself. It 
will only add to the able investigation of Mr. Fairbairn that one 
stage, in which, as it seems to me, he still stops short of the final 
and crowning truth. It will not be in conflict with the evidence for 
the Solar Theory (so to call it) at any point short of that at which 
the theory, grown as I think over-bold, claims to be, among Aryans 
at least, both absolutely original and absolutely universal, and dis- 
claims that region lying in the dim distance, the true incunabula 
of its historic or legendary life, which all or some of its most distin- 
guished champions cannot refrain from acknowledging. But un- 
doubtedly it will convert into solid practical roadway what is other- 
wise morass or quicksand. From it we may travel on to ulterior 
investigations with increased advantage. And among them will 
obviously be the inquiry, whether those traditions, now called 
Semitic, so remarkable in themselves, and thus fortified with fresh 
evidence of their derivation from the very cradle of our race, were 
really, with all the touching, all the profound, all the noble elements 
they embody, the mere inventions of that race’s infantine ingenuity, 
like the playthings of the child-artificer Hephaistos in his deep sea- 
cave ; or whether the Almighty was pleased, by direct instruction from 
Himself, to supply the creatures of His hand, whom he had made 
subject to special dangers and temptations, with a provision also of 


special guards and guarantees. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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IMPERIALISM AND SOCIALISM. 


Tue present crisis in English politics is intimately connected witha 
still greater crisis in European history. 

The distinctive and alarming feature of this crisis is the terrible 
strain put upon Europe by the fact that her great empires are armed 
to the teeth, living in constant dread of one another, and almost 
in equal dread of their own people. Modern Imperialism, wherever 
tried, has produced Socialism. Imperialism in France produced 
the Commune. Before the first German Emperor had become used to 
his Imperial crown, he was startled by the presence of Socialist repre- 
sentatives in his Parliament and attempts upon his own life. In 
Russia Nihilism haunts the air like an omnipresent spectre, and 
undermines the very palace of the Czar. These great military 
empires all have their skeleton in the cupboard. They are followed 
by a shadow—Socialism. 

There is obviously a relation of cause and effect in this terrible 
coincidence. De Tocqueville described the great tidal wave of Demo- 
cracy sweeping over the western world. He likened its overwhelming 
force, and the certainty of its onward movement, to the great geolo- 
gical changes which have taken place on the surface of the earth. 
But Socialism is not Democracy, though, under Imperial guidance, 
Democracy seems always to end in Socialism. Democracy is the 
elaim of a self-reliant people for equal rights and fair play for every 
man, standing on his own feet, to guide his own life unfettered 
by needless interference on the part of the State. Socialism is the 
sad opposite of this. It is the cry of a helpless and enfeebled 
residuum unable to run alone, calling for a State which, instead of 
oppressing it and making its life hard, shall do everything for it— 
feed, clothe, and amuse it. Nihilism is another form of the same 
social disease, another outcome of political despair. How is it that, 
under Imperial guidance, Democracy, instead of being developed into 
a healthy and self-reliant manhood, is debased into the second child- 
hood and helpless moral deformity of Socialism ? 

This terrible result seems to be the logical consequence of a 
necessary course of action on the part of modern Imperialism—viz., 
the subordination of internal development to external military ascen- 
dency. It would seem that the two ends cannot both be attained. 
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Step by step the pursuance of the one cripples and confines the 
other. A policy of military ascendency needs for its success more 
and more of personal rule. This must of necessity depreciate repre- 
sentative institutions, The more Napoleon poses as himself France, 
the less can senates and parliaments be France. The more Prince 
Bismarck claims to be the German Empire, the less often will the 
German Parliament be consulted, and the less needful will it be for 
it even to meet annually. 

The depreciation of Parliamentary institutions hits at the root 
of the habit of self-government. The rulers take the reins into their 
own hands, and the nation expects everything from them and less 
and less from itself. There may be a semblance of rule by popular 
will, but when the popular will is asked to act, it is to surrender the 
reins into the ruler’s hands. This results in an alliance of the 
monarch and the mob. The popular will is invoked by appeals to 
popular passions rather than by argument addressed to the best 
mind of the nation. The reins are tightly grasped in Imperial hands. 
Imperial interests rule the roast. The working of the inevitable 
circle of mischief proceeds. Imperial interests make everything bend 
to the needs of foreign policy. Home questions are more and more 
neglected. Popular wrongs go unredressed. The burdens of taxa- 
tion to support an ever increasing army grow in inverse ratio to the 
power to bear them. Compulsory military service interferes vexa- 
tiously with individual life, commercial education, and the increase 
of wealth. Life becomes hard to the working classes, and discontent 
arises with the institutions of the country. 

In former times suffering was silent, and the crushed worm did 
not turn. But since the revolutions of 1848 discontent has found a 
voice in Europe. It is no longer silent as of old. It even tries to 
act. It uses constitutional methods first. It sends its Socialists to 
Parliament. And when Parliamentary influence wanes and it finds no 
efficient safety-valve there, it takes a lesson from its rulers, who deify 
force rather than reason: it no longer speaks; it resorts to diabolical 
attempts to assassinate monarchs and blow up palaces. 

There is a tightly-tied logical sequence in this sad process and 
result. Step by step, by inexorable logic, Democracy is guided and 
turned by Imperial policy into the curse which undoubtedly Social- 
ism is, 

Let us not be too hard upon the great Continental empires. A 
policy of military Imperialism may at the moment be a hard neces- 
sity to Russia, to Germany, and even as an Imperial legacy to now re- 
publican France. One fatal step leads to another. The futile attempt 
of the Second Empire to reproduce Czsarism in the modern world led 
to Sedan, and made Germany into an empire whose existence between 
France and Russia rests upon the sword. It is a hard necessity, from 
which these empires would gladly be freed. 
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But there was one nation free from this necessity, which seemed 
to be committed to a policy the reverse of Imperial. Its government 
was not a union of the monarch and the mob, but a free Parliamentary 
government under a Queen, whose special glory it was that, aided by 
the wisdom of the late Prince Consort, she had read the signs of 
the times and proved how representative government may best 
flourish under a constitutional crown. Through a long reign of this 
enlightened policy it had grown in freedom and respect for law, as 
well as in population, commerce, and wealth. It was a nation of 
whom alone among the nations it could be said that her army was 
supplied entirely by voluntary enlistment, and that the masses of her 
people, if they chose to abstain from a few common luxuries, need 
hardly know that they were taxed at all; a nation in whose expe- 
rience democracy had been trained and guided into peaceful paths, 
until the people, habituated to self-reliance and self-control, had 
altogether abandoned the old cry of Chartism, the product of former 
oppressive taxation and unequal laws; a nation in which it might 
be said without exaggeration that there was no Socialism. 

And yet this moment, when Continental Imperialism is everywhere 
confronted by Socialism, is chosen by the ruling party of the English 
nation—the party calling itself conservative—to let itself be drawn by 
its leader into a policy which he himself has cynically and theatrically 
recommended to the nation under the ill-fated name of ‘ Imperialism’! 

The new-fangled policy of Lord Beaconsfield may be only a mock 
Imperialism, and be intended to stop far short of a real one; but it 
certainly already has to a most ingenious extent succeeded in adopt- 
ing, and even ostentatiously displaying, the distinctive marks and 
notes of its Continental prototype. It is not only that the Queen 
was made to make herself an Empress, and that the Prime Minister 
has adopted Imperial terms and used Imperial phrases. With almost 
incredible cunning he has succeeded in producing some of the first 
fruits of Imperialism with even hothouse haste. No sooner was 
English Imperial policy commenced than it promptly proceeded to 
neglect home questions for the sake of the spirited foreign policy 
avowedly aimed at from its first advent on the political stage. In 
the Prime Minister’s latest manifesto the same neglect is continued ; 
whilst, in parading his foreign policy before the electors, he cannot 
keep the word ‘ascendency’ out of his lips. Again and again the 
tendency to personal rule and the consequent depreciation of Parlia- 
mentary institutions has been already witnessed. The Prime Minister 
has deliberately used his great Parliamentary majority, not to in- 
crease, but to lessen, the influence of Parliament in the councils of the 
State. No recent Prime Minister has ever taker such pains as he 
apparently has done to elude Parliamentary discussion. His great 
strokes of policy have all been achieved in secret behind the scenes, 
concealed till the appointed time—even, it would seem, sometimes 
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from his colleagues—and sanctioned by Parliament only after they 
were done. 

It is true that this mock Imperialism lacks the courage which the 
real thing requires. Ostentatious warlike preparations have not 
gone further than threats. Actual wars have been rather ‘ shabby ’ 
than heroic, and have earned for the armies of England but small 

glory. A real Imperial policy, on the other hand, would require 
doubled armaments and not a mere transfer of Indian soldiers into 
Europe. The present Government have shown even a gingerly fear 
lest the English tax-payer should feel the pressure of increased 
burdens. All this may be conceded. But an Imperial game must 
have its risks, and a single accident at any moment might have 
drawn the nation into a real war. Were such a war to come about, 
not with Zulus and Afghans, but with a Continental Imperial rival, 
the scale and the cost of the armaments would be fixed by the Con- 
tinental standard, and the hazard may be measured by the enormous 
cost to both winner and loser of recent Continental struggles. Such 
a war commenced would require the English army to be doubled and 
enforced conscription to begin at once. Though, therefore, the 
present Government may have neither the will nor the courage to 
pursue a real Imperial policy, still, in assuming its name and aping 
its methods at a grave crisis of European history, they at least have 
been playing with fire. 

It remains to be seen whether the other great English party can 
guide democracy to a better goal and pursue a foreign policy more 
consistent with the greater aim. On the solution of this problem of 
democracy by England a great deal depends; for England at the 
present moment seems to be the only great European nation where 
it has a fair prospect of an early and steady solution. And the posi- 
tion of England in another respect is altogether unique. 

We have heard much of late of English ascendency in Asia and 
English ascendency in the councils of Europe. We have been taught 
that ascendency comes with Imperial policy, and Imperial policy is 
obviously based on military power. But military power rests ulti- 
mately on population. The size of armies has become the chief 
factor in modern land warfare. And an Imperial policy in Asia 
seems bent on giving to England an extended land boundary between 
Constantinople and the Himalayas. This sort of ascendency, then, 
will require land forces. And a nation in these days can hardly be a 
first-rate military power on land without counting its soldiers almost 
by millions. But the population of England is, and always must be, 
limited. And to trust to Indian Sepoys would be doubtful policy. 
To arm provinces is to follow the example which ruined Rome. The 
hundreds of millions of China also can arm. Another generation 
taay see her armies provided with European rifles and ordnance, and 
under European drill. This is the future of a race for ascendency in 
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Asia. And the foundation on which it must be built is at present 
the apex of an inverted pyramid—the handful of Englishmen in 
India.’ About as many English emigrants have left our shores every 
year for the West as the whole number of Englishmen in India, 
soldiers and civilians taken together. 

Yes, let us turn to the West before we estimate the true nature 
of our duties, and incur these perils in the East. Let us turn from 
the lesser problem of military ascendency in Asia to the greater 
problem of the internal development and true guidance of our own 
democracy, and see whether in the true solution of that great 
problem new light may not be thrown upon English relations to 
other European States and to India. 

The unique peculiarity of the English nation is this, that she is 
peopling the New World—the new Englands beyond the oceans in 
the West and the South, the temperate zones of the world, where her 
people can live. 

Do we realise sufficiently what this great fact means? The English- 
speaking people in a very few years will number 100,000,000. Our 
children may well live to see the numbers swell to hundreds of 
millions. The present rate of increase in the United States—by far 
the largest factor in the question—is said to be 2} per cent. per 
annum. The question whether at the end of the next century the 
English-speaking peoples will number more or less than 1,000,000,000 
is dependent, of course, upon other causes than the mere ratio of 
increase, but as a question of possible figures it depends simply 
upon whether the rate of increase in the future slightly exceeds or falls 
short of what it has been in our own times. And if by a vast free-trade 
system such a population can be fed, there is room in the territory 
of English-speaking America for 1,000,000,000 of population, without 
coming up to the limit of density which prevails at the present 
moment in the old country. Does England, the mother of these 
future nations, realise what this vast possibility means ? 

Is it too much to say that the future of civilisation depends 
upon whether the great problem of democracy, which it seems to be 
the chosen destiny of England and her children to grapple with, can be 
fairly solved? Are we to neglect our part in the problem of the 
internal development of this vast people for the sake of some Imperial 
phantom of ascendency in Asia? Is a mind impregnated with 
Eastern mystery to lead us away, by trailing a red herring in our 
path, from the great realities which plainly lie before us in the West ? 
With this tremendous stake in the problem of the guidance of our 
own democracy, are we to ape the methods, the style, and false 
glitter of Continental Imperialism, which has succeeded before our 
own eyes in turning Democracy into Socialism, and which everywhere 
trembles before its own progeny, like Milton’s Sin in the presence of 


her offspring ? 
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Nothing would guide the English voter at the present juncture 
with a surer logic and to a clearer choice than an adequate conception 
of the magnitude and importance of the political problem which lies 
before the English nation. Its solution involves a foreign policy 
consistent with it; for the home and foreign policy of a nation with 
so unique a destiny must be consistent. This fact alone excludes 
Imperialism. Imperialism, too, seems to fail altogether in its per- 
ception of what democracy is. It poses as the saviour of society 
from it. It distrusts democracy, whilst plunging into universal 
suffrage in order to use it as its tool. It distrusts democracy, 
because it confounds it with Socialism. It praises and imitates 
Cesar, because it thinks he saved society from Roman democracy and 
founded the Roman Empire. It ends in itself producing, not a 
stable Empire, but the ‘ Commune.’ 

Probably the confusion in thought between democracy and 
Socialism comes from a superficial appreciation of the fact that the 
democracy of Greece and Rome was Socialism. It was not a true 
democracy, in the modern sense of the word. It was, in fact, a demo- 
cratic Imperialism, which grew logically into an Imperial-Socialism. 
The vice of Imperialism which pervaded the false democracies of Greece 
and Rome was exactly what forced them into Socialism, just as it 
forces democracy into Socialism now. 

For the classical democracy was a democracy of citizens ruling 
an empire. The Demos was the despotic and tyrannical ruler of 
dependent provinces. Itself composed of thousands of citizens, it 
governed hundreds of thousands or millions of enslaved people. The 
trading and farming and working classes were, speaking roughly, ex- 
cluded from citizenship and from the franchise. Even in the 
governing city, Athens or Rome, society was based on slavery. 
The trade, the work, was done by slaves. The citizen cared not to 
soil his fingers with such servile labours. There was a democracy 
among the citizens, but the curse of it was that it was an Imperial 
democracy, which ruled its empire to enrich its own privileged, and 
therefore demoralised and enervated, class. The upper ten thousand 
were nursed in luxurious ease. No wonder they excelled in taste, in 
art, in education and refinement of manners. The world has never 
ceased to admire the results of the genius of cultured and refined 
Athens. But even in the select democracy of citizens there grew up 
a proletariate. Refined and polished citizens are selfish as other men. 
Wealth gravitates into the hands of the few. Ambition and greed 
seize the rich like a disease. Then arose, therefore, the inevitable 
contrast between rich and poor. Enormous fortunes grew up in the 
hands of the few. The mass of citizens, proud and poor, enerv.ated 
and helpless (like the mean whites in the slave States of America), 
looked to the State to provide them with food and to keep them 
amused. The mob followed the leader who most lavishly fostered 
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and fed their appetites. This was Socialism. The true idea of 
democracy did not exist in reality, nor even in the brain of the 
classical world. Even the dream of Plato’s Republic is a dream, not 
of a true democracy, but of a Socialistic State. 

Therefore, perhaps, it is not surprising that those who are so 
destitute of political originality as to imitate Cesar in the nineteenth 
century are also so destitute of political insight as to confound modern 
democracy with the Socialism which follows Imperialism like a 
shadow. 

The true democracy has another origin, and runs along entirely 
different lines. Its origin was not classical. One finds here and 
- there a stray glimpse of the true spirit which underlies it—e.g. in the 
remarkable flash of thought which Xenophon puts into the mouth of 

‘yrus in his romance, the Cyropadeia, when he makes the dying 
monarch charge his sons, next to réspect for the gods, to have regard 
to the good of the whole human race. But Greek thought was neither 
mastered itself by this nascent regard for the human race, nor did it 
impress it on mankind. 

The real effective power of modern democracy had its well-head 
in a soul whose humility instinctively claimed brotherhood with the 
poor and the heavily burdened, whose refinement of feeling and 
tenderness for human nature surpassed that even of modern woman- 
hood. It was no mere sentimental feeling, but a deep and lasting 
power, able as a matter of fact in history to enforce itself on others, 
and thus, by sowing a seed in the human heart the growth of which 
not even empires could stop, to turn the civilisation of the leading 
races of the next 2,000 years into 4 new channel. It is not in the 
history of dogmas, or in the history of rival Churches with their rival 
theologies, but in the history of the Christian spirit, that the secret will 
be found of the reason why modern civilisation is called Christian, or 
why Christian civilisation is identified with the true development of 
modern democracy. At this very moment when the hold of rival 
theologies on men’s minds is most loosened, the Christian spirit is 
achieving its highest political victory. 

At this crisis, when there lies before the English- -speaking race that 
vast and startling combination of expansive power and room all ready 
prepared wherein. to expand, so that it might almost be said that a 
new world of opportunity is opened to its view, this victory of the 
Christian spirit over the political mind of England gives a new possi- 
bility that the English people may be able to solve in this vast field 
and under new conditions the problem which Continental Imperialism 
cannot solve—that. of guiding democracy into something better than 
the Socialism which is the shadow and curse of empires. 

For the first time in the history of mankind has such a vast 
future been opened to the conscious vision of any people: and, with 
such a prospect before it, for the first time in the history of mankind 
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has a people consciously set about so absolutely noble a political 
task. I say ‘consciously,’ because it is consciously that the best of 
modern English statesmen, of whatever political party, set about the 
solution of the problem with the principle acknowledged as settled 
beforehand, that the State is henceforth to exist for the good, not of 
a privileged class, but of the whole community, not on the basis of the 
old classical Socialism under which the State was to feed and clothe 
and amuse its citizens, but on the truer basis of individual freedom 
and responsibility, each man standing on his own feet, sowing his own 
seed and reaping himself the crop, whether sweet or bitter; every 
man respecting every other’s rights and working under the cover of just 
laws which serve all alike and meddle needlessly with none. This is 
the avowed ideal of statesmen for the first time in history. 

The mass of the hundreds of millions of English-speaking people 
that our children may live to see will dwell no doubt in the other 
Englands across the Atlantic. It needs not much political foresight 
to see that most of them will be citizens of English-speaking 
America, in whose vast territory,as already said, there is room for 
the whole thousand millions without its being more thickly peopled 
than England is now. The Australian colonies will have their 
share. A small portion only of the English people can possibly live 
in the old island; and new destinies will arise for England out ot 
these new relations to her children. She cannot cut up her land at 
home among peasant proprietors contrary to economic laws, and if 
she could, only about one million of them—whatever her population— 
could be so disposed of. Her peasant proprietors, nevertheless, exist 
across the ocean on larger farms and under better circumstances than 
they could have done here. They have helped us to feed our own 
millions at home with cheap bread, notwithstanding the failure of 
home crops of corn. We cannot any more establish again in our 
Yorkshire and Lancashire dales peasant looms and spinning-wheels in 
cottages and at cottage doors. That idyllic stage of manufacturing 
enterprise has vanished for ever. We cannot for a moment, whatever 
may have been our manufacturing ascendency in the past, dream that 
we shall be able to spin all the cotton and weave all the cloth that 
the hundreds of millions of Englishmen across the ocean will require 
to clothe them. The time may come when we may have to import 
even coals from America to feed our furnaces. But the commercial 
prosperity of the older England, if she wisely acts her part, can 
hardly be other than vastly increased by the presence of fresh 
hundreds of millions of English customers in the New World for what- 
ever in her own special line she may excel in making. England, 
moreover, ought to be able to make herself in some sense the centre 
of this extended English life. She ought to be able to make herself 
the Athens of the English-speaking world—their classical land—the 
home of the highest English culture without the Imperial vice 
Vou. VII.—No. 38. 3 C 
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which confined it to the few and ruined Athens. Life ought always 
to be worth living for Englishmen in England, if she can solve wisely 
her social problems and convert her proletariate into sober and edu- 
cated citizens with a stake and interest in their country. Some of her 
children self-dependent, others still choosing to remain as colonies, 
all bound together by ties of common kindred and mutual interest, 
the more prosperous they are the more will they be likely to add to 
‘the prosperity and dignity of the mother-country; provided that 
England and her children can hold firmly together as one great 
kindred of peoples, keeping their hands from Imperial policy, and 
guiding their own vast democracy into peaceful and orderly channels, 

This brings us back to the old question. The same great common 
domestic problem lies before England and the new Englands to be 
solved for their own sake and the sake of the world. They are alike in 
the absence of Socialism from their midst now. They are alike in prac- 
tical freedom from the excessive burden of Imperial armaments on the 
modern scale. But if England allows the attraction of Continental Im- 
perialism to draw her away from a true liberal policy and her possibly 
noble future into the trap of a race for ascendency in Asia; if little by 
little she lets herself be drawn still further into that Eastern policy 
which the Liberal party honestly and solemnly condemns, and asks the 
voters at the present election to condemn; then a single false step 
may any day lead to a war—the first, it may be, in a series of wars— 
which may strangle and cripple her future, whilst (yes, let us even 
then hope that it may be so) England’s children may be wiser than 
herself, refuse from the first to listen to the siren’s voice, and preserve 
for us at least new Englands where the great problem of the future 
may yet be peaceably solved. 

In that case—we bearing the burdens of enormous armaments, 
enforced enlistment, and consequent taxation, whilst they are free from 
them—the competition would indeed be hard and ruinous to us. But 
it would be our own fault. The curse would be brought upon our- 
selves with our eyes open. It would be the defeat of a destiny at 
which wise men to the end of the world might well grieve. 

There is no possible need why England should court so adverse a 
fate. 

The possession of India is the only argument ever used to enforce 
the claims of an Imperial policy for England. It was in India that 
the Queen was made to make herself Empress. 

And yet as regards the defence of India, was there ever a country 
better defended from foreign foes? With the mountains to the north, 
and the sea to the south; with the English fleet mistress of the seas, 
with this fleet in the Mediterranean, and a station at the Indian end of 
the Suez Canal, from which it would be but a few hours’ work for acouple 
of ironclads to stop the canal against all comers at our own free will ; 
with the ocean route round the Cape of Good Hope, and the Cape 
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itself in our hands-—what more could we ask? By the confession 
of the present Government, all that was wanted was a scientific 
frontier and a friendly neighbour in Afghanistan. They have given 
us what they call a scientific frontier. But it is, unfortunately, no 
frontier at all. It is merely two roads with a military post at the 
end of each road. They have stretched out two vulnerable points 
like the two sensitive horns of a snail, and call it a frontier. And 
their Afghanistan is no friendly neighbour as yet. They have spoiled 
the simplicity of the defences of the old India, and the logical end of 
the beginning they have made of the new Imperial policy in India 
seems to be to absorb or defend all the countries between India and 


the Levant. If we let ourselves be led on this path, when can we 


stop ? 
There is surely a wiser foreign policy that a Liberal Government 


might well pursue consistently with proper attention to home pro- 
blems and England’s duties to her colonies and kindred nations. 

Its cardinal point must doubtless be for England not to isolate 
herself from European politics, but to seek to re-establish the broken 
concert of European nations; to abandon the Imperial project of 
ascendency as a bad dream, and base her policy on that real equality 
in right of nations which from Grotius downwards has been the esta- 
blished maxim of international law. The concert—the international 
law—of Europe is the only firm guarantee, whether it be of Belgium, 
the Turkish principalities, or the future of Constantinople. Go back 
to the policy of 1856. Substitute a European treaty for separate 
conventions. Again revert to the clause of 1856 abandoned at 
Berlin, interposing the mediation of all the contracting nations 
between a quarrel and war. ‘The hope may at least be indulged that 
when new difficulties arise and fresh Conferences meet, like that at 
Constantinople under the treaty of 1856, there may not happen to be 
at the head of the English Government a voice encouraging the de- 
faulting nation to reject the counsels of united Europe. 

The concert of Europe cannot be expected to be reconstructed by 
those who aim at ascendency instead of equality and justice. But a 
Liberal Government would have different instincts, and probably witli 
patient labour secure that result in the course of time, as well as a 
fair working arrangement with Russia in Asia. 

But the real danger of India, as of other empires, is not so much 
external as internal. The handful of Englishmen who hold India 
can only hold it by the just government of a contented people. In 
India as well as in Europe, Imperial policy is apt to subordinate in- 
ternal development to outside conquests—e.g., to use funds set aside 
ior famines to pay for wars! 

It is the Imperial character of the Indian Empire which is its 
great danger and its great-snare. It is not a colony but an empire. 
it is at best an anomalous thing for a free nation to govern despoti- 
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cally, in a country where her people cannot permanently live, six 
times as many Asiatics as she possesses citizens herself. It raises an 
ominous resemblance, and makes a parallel dangerously true, between 
the British and the old Roman Empire. But India, nevertheless, is 
the foster-child of England. It was not conquered by an English 
democracy. It is that corner of the English Empire which has not 
yet been subdued to democracy. The duty of England, herself con- 
verted to democracy in its true sense, is to keep India and to govern 
India, not, like the Romans, to fill the coffers of the State, but for the 
good of India. The success of England’s rule will be measured by 
whether or not some generations hence—when perhaps there are 
1,000,000,000 of Englishmen in the New World—the population of 
India is contented and happy and able to govern itself. 

The strength of both England and India depends, therefore, upon 
the Liberal policy of steadily fostering internal development. No- 
thing is more likely to weaken both England and India than the 
subordination of this internal development to the necessities of a 
false Imperial policy. If ever a struggle should come for the life or 
freedom of either, the better prepared will both be to bear the strain 
and to conquer in the struggle the further advanced they may be in the 
solution of the internal problems whieh Imperialism everywhere fails 
to solve, and the less encumbered and fettered their free strength may 
be by the accumulated burdens of past wars and needless Imperial 
projects. 

Finally, even for the sake of the future of the great Continental 
nations themselves, upon whom the burdens of Imperialism weigh 
with so heavy a weight, can there be a better service done by a 
neighbouring nation than England eould do by the refusal to follow 
their example, by firmly adhering heeself to a steady policy of peace 
on the basis, not of ascendency, but of international equality and 
concert ? No other method seems to lie before them of reducing 
their tremendous armaments than joining with England and other 
nations in a course so sound and reasonable. Their interest, like that 
of England and the English-speaking nations and India, lies clearly 
in a return to the long-neglected task of internal development. If 
by this means they cannot convert their Socialism into the true 
type of a healthy and self-reliant and contented freedom, Socialism 
may not far hence become their master and end the useless race 
in armaments by a terrible European revolution. 


F. SEEBoRM. 





